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Human Rights: The Incomplete Idea 


1.1 THE ENLIGHTENMENT PROJECT ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Use of the term ‘human rights’ began at the end of the eighteenth century (for 
example, in the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
(1789)—‘les droits de I’homme’), but it gained wide currency only in the 
middle of the mentieth century. Before the end of the eighteenth century, 
the talk was instead of ‘natural rights’. The two terms come from the same 
continuous tradition; they have largely the same extension,’ though different 
intensions. ‘Natural rights’ were generally seen as derived from ‘natural laws’. 
As we shall see, it is altogether harder to say from what ‘human rights’ are 
supposed to be derived. 

Although the doctrine of natural law has ramified roots deep in Greek 
and Roman antiquity, it was given its most influential statement by Thomas 
Aquinas. God has placed in all things various innate natural dispositions, but 
only in human beings has he further placed a disposition to reason: that is, a 
disposition issuing in various precepts to guide action—for example, that we 
are to preserve ourselves in being; to propagate our kind; to seek knowledge 
of, and to worship, God; and to live peacefully in society.^ These and other 
precepts constitute the natural law, and the natural law serves as the measure 
of the natural right. But Aquinas’s reference here to ‘right’ is by no means our 
modern sense of ‘a right’, which is an entitlement that a person has. Rather, 
the ‘right’ that Aquinas here wrote of is a property of a state of affairs: namely, 
that the state of affairs is right or just or fair. Aquinas had much to say about 
natural law and the natural right, but it is a matter of dispute whether he had 
our modern concept of a natural right.'^ 

Indeed, the term ‘natural right’, in our modern sense, though it first 
appeared in the late Middle Ages, did not itself gain wide use until the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Let me retrace some of the steps on 
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the route from Aquinas to the Enlightenment. Clearly one major natural 
disposition leading human beings to the good is rationality, which issues in the 
precept: follow practical rationality. That precept largely lacks moral content; 
it is more a directive for arriving at that content, indeed so comprehensive a 
directive that it threatens to displace all other precepts. And if human reason 
is sufficient to identify natural law, can God be necessary to it? Francisco 
Suarez, the most influential writer in the Thomist tradition in the seventeenth 
centui^s"^ had an answer. Although their reason gives human beings a certain 
independence of God, that independence has its limits. Human beings can, 
unaided, understand the content of natural laws, but what the)'' understand 
has the status of law—that is, of a command with force—only because of 
God’s will. 

The Protestant Hugo Grotius earned his reputation as the founder of the 
modern secular theor)'' of natural law by taking the further step of arguing 
that God is not needed even to explain the obligatoriness of natural law. He 
wrote that ‘what we have been saying [namely, that there are natural laws and 
that they obligate] would have a certain degree of validity even if we should 
concede that which cannot be conceded without the utmost wickedness, 
that there is no God, or that the affairs of men are of no concern to him’.^ 
Grotius, a pious Christian, never himself made the ‘wicked concession’. None 
the less, he thought that we can establish natural laws through the kind of 
understanding open to all of us, whatever we believe about religion: namely, 
that we must act in accord with our rational nature, and that we must 
do the various things necessaty to maintain a society both consonant with 
reason and composed of inconsistently motivated members such as us—by 
nature desirous of society yet by nature so self-interested as to undermine 
society. 

Like Grotius, Samuel Pufendorf thought that although divine re\'elation 
may help us to know natural law, ‘it can still be investigated and definitely 
proved, even without such aid, by the power of reason’.^ What particularly 
needs empirical investigation, he thought, is which precepts are needed to 
produce a rationally stable society out of the unsocially social creatures that 
human beings are.^ 

With these steps we arrive at the Enlightenment, which I shall take 
as running from the last fifteen years or so of the seventeenth centuty 
to the end of the eighteenth.® In the Two Treatises of Civil Government 
John Locke still gave central place in his argument to both natural law 
and natural rights; the latter he too thought derivable from the former.^ 
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However, he paid little attention to how the derivation was supposed to 
work; he used the language of natural law as a well-established, relatively 
unproblematic way of speaking.*® Reason alone, he thought, can establish 
fundamental moral principles—indeed, can establish them with certainty. 
At the core of this reasoning, as Pufendorf said before him, will be empirical 
investigation into the laws needed to enable unsocially social individuals 
to become members of a properly ordered society. In the course of this 
reasoning, we need not—indeed, cannot successfully—appeal to any vie\vs 
about the ends of human life; rational persons, he thought, will disagree 
about them, so a belief about the summum bonum, though at the heart of 
classical and medieval thought, is at best of peripheral interest here, because 
it is incapable of commanding universal assent and thus of effectively guiding 
the heterogeneous members of a society.* * Locke does from time to time refer 
to God, but it is the God of the Deists: the designer who set the great machine 
going and then depaned from the scene—no intervention, no revelation. 
Locke’s primary interest in the Two Treatises was moral constraints on the 
arbitraiy acts of rulers. So it is not surprising that the natural rights that he 
focused on were the taking of a person’s life, liberty, or property without due 
process, the three most common ways for monarchs to keep their subjects 
under their thumb. 

I referred at the start to ‘the Enlightenment project on human rights’. 
I should now explain what I mean. Why the project? Rights were hardly 
the only concern of Enlightenment writers. What is more, there was no 
single conception of ‘natural law'’ or ‘natural right’ that all Enlightenment 
thinkers shared; indeed, some of them contemptuously repudiated the entire 
discourse.*^ Yet there was a general movement of thought in the course of 
the Enlightenment. There was the continued secularization of the doctrines 
of natural law and natural rights, follow'ing the expanding role of human 
reason. There w'as the closely related abandonment of much in the way of 
metaphysical or epistemological background for them. Admittedly, this was 
not entirely true of Locke, who appealed to God in order to establish the 
now' sometimes overlooked principle of equality at the base of his political 
thought; but it was true of many of his successors in the eighteenth century. 
By the end of the Enlightenment, acceptance of natural law seems to have 
become compatible with just about any metaphysical and epistemological 
view. In the universe, as conceived by Aquinas, everything has its divinely 
assigned end. One could therefore see human ends as part of, and readable 
off, nature. This view, developed in a certain way, can support a strong form 
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of natural law. It can support, for instance, a form of moral realism—that 
is, the view that human goods and perhaps even moral principles are not 
human constructs, but part of a reality that is independent of human thought 
and attitude. And this sort of moral realism can, in turn, support the 
epistemic vie\v that judgements about human good and moral principles 
are capable of truth and falsity in the strong sense that more familiar kinds 
of reports about nature are. That would be the strongest interpretation of 
the naturalness of natural law, and there are progressively weaker ones. For 
instance, we might require of judgements about natural law only that they be 
objective—that is, that they not be merely expressions of human attitudes. 
In the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the claim that 
there are natural law's became weaker still; it was commonly reduced to no 
more than the claim that there are moral principles independent of positive 
law and social convention. It became much like the use in our day of the 
notion of‘natural justice’, w'hich in the mouths of lawyers nowadays commits 
one to no more than the existence of a standard of justice independent 
of positive law and convention. And this very weak claim is compatible 
with virtually all conceptions of ethics—including, for example, Hume’s 
subjectivism—except for ethical relativism, which in any case was a rare view 
in those days. 

So the general movement of thought about rights in the course of the 
Enlightenment w'as not just a matter of secularization. Indeed, the secular¬ 
ization was well launched by philosophers w'ho preceded the Enlightenment. 
In the course of the Enlightenment, though, there were t\vo further devel¬ 
opments. Writers aimed at comprehensive lists of natural or human rights.**^ 
Lists of rights, of course, were drawn up long before then, but they w'ere lists 
of positive rights, already or then being granted. The Emperor Constantine, 
in the Edict of Milan (313), did not claim that Christians already and every¬ 
where had religious freedom; he granted it to them, and others, in the Roman 
Empire: ‘no one whatsoever should be denied the opportunity to give his heart 
to the obser\'ance of the Christian religion, or of that religion which he should 
think best’. In England, Magna Carta (1215) concerned the rights of certain 
social classes and institutions: earls, barons, and their w'idows and heirs; the 
English Church; the City of London; the clergy; merchants; free men; and so 
on. It was concerned with establishing a modus vivendi for those w'ho had to 
share power. The rights were not based on human nature; they did not apply 
to all men and only indirectly to women, as wives. Over time, though, the 
rights and privileges on the lists began to be applied to increasingly broader 
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groups. The English Bill of Rights (1688) was concerned with ‘vindicating 
and asserting their ancient rights and liberties’, ‘they’ being ‘the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons’, and though some of the rights—for example, 
to fair procedure in courts—actually applied to a still larger group, none 
were derived simply from being human. This was true, too, of virtually all 
of the charters that poured forth from the sometimes restive British Colonies 
in North America in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
they laid claim only to ‘the rights of Englishmen’, rights already established 
in the common law of the mother countr\^ They laid claim, as the Virginia 
Charter (1606) put it, to ‘all liberties, franchises and immunities... to all 
intents and purposes as if they had been abiding and born within England’. 
The American colonists no doubt thought that they were on more promising 
ground claiming rights that had already been granted, but when that strateg)^ 
got nowhere, their eventual Declaration of Independence (1776) fell back on 
natural rights. The eighteenth century came to an end with comprehensive 
lists of what were meant to be the most basic or important natural or human 
rights*^—namely, the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen (1789) and the United States Bill of Rights (1791). And along with 
these codes of human rights there came a second development. These lists 
took centre-stage in political life. They justified rebellion—in a detached, 
retrospective way in the case of Locke’s defence of the Glorious Revolution of 
1688,*^ but in an altogether more engaged way in the case of the American 
and French revolutions. Natural or human rights became a popular political 
force. 

The notion of human rights that emerged by the end of the Enlighten¬ 
ment—what can reasonably be called the Enlightenment notion—is the 
notion we have today. There has been no theoretical development of the 
idea itself since then. It is not, of course, that there have been no develop¬ 
ments of any sort. The League of Nations developed, through treaties, basic 
mechanisms for the international protection of human rights. The United 
Nations, through the Universal Declaration and subsequent instruments, 
created a largely agreed list of human rights, which has had wide ramifica¬ 
tions in political life. International law now embodies human rights and has 
developed complex institutions of adjudication.*® And so on. But despite the 
many changes, none has been to the idea itself. The idea is still that of a 
right we have simply in virtue of being human, with no further explanation 
of what ‘human’ means here. Settling the extension of the term, it is true, is 
one way of determining its sense, and international law is sometimes seen as 
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having settled the extension of ‘human right’. But it has not done anything 
so decisive. International law has, or should have, ambitions to incorporate 
human rights determined, at least in part, by ethical considerations indepen¬ 
dent of law or convention. I shall come back to the aims of international law 


later. 
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Natural law began as pan of a teleological metaphysics capable of support¬ 
ing strong interpretations of how morality is rooted in nature, and it ended 
up at the close of the eighteenth centur)' in something approaching vacuity."** 
It is not that the strong, non-vacuous conceptions of natural law do not 
have their own considerable problems.^* Still, many scholastic conceptions 
of natural law gave us at least something to go on in deciding what natural 


rights there are. Once the metaphysical and epistemological background that 
they provided is abandoned, as it was in the course of the Enlightenment, 
what is left? Is enough left? 


1.2 THE INDETERMINATENESS OF THE TERxM 
‘HUMAN RIGHT’ 

In what state is the discourse of human rights today? Take two examples, 
the first from the United Nations. Thirty world leaders, in a statement 
issued through the Secretary-General of the United Nations, claimed that 
‘the opportunity to decide the number and spacing of their children is a 
basic human right’ of parents.^^ Does China’s one-child polic)^ then really 
infringe a human right? Would a five- or a ten-child policy do so too? Next, 
an example from philosophy, where the scene is not much brighter. In the 
course of a well-known article about abortion, a distinguished American 
philosopher builds her case on a presumed right to determine what happens 
in and to one’s body.^'^ But do we have such a broad right? If the government 
were to prohibit us from selling our body parts, as many governments are 
thinking of doing, would our human rights be infringed? This proposed right 
is not dissimilar to a widely accepted human right—a right to security of 
person. But one’s person’s being secure is considerably different from one’s 
body’s being in all respects under one’s own determination. How are we to 
tell whether we have such a strong right? 

We do not know. The term ‘human right’ is nearly criterionless. There are 
unusually few criteria for determining wEen the term is used correctly and 
when incorrectly—and not just among politicians, but among philosophers. 
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political theorists, and jurisprudents as well. The language of human rights 
has, in this way, become debased. 

Others need not agree with me on the particular lack I see in the term 
‘human right’ for my project to be of use. Nearly everyone accepts that 
the idea is incomplete in some serious way or other, that it needs more 
explanation before its use will have the rationality it should have. And my 
project should go some way towards meeting this widely felt need. Still, I see 
a specific lack, centring on determinateness of sense. 

Determinateness of sense is, admittedly, a matter of degree; one can 
live with some indeterminateness. It is a rare common noun that has criteria 
allowing us to determine in all cases whether it is being correctly or incorrectly 
used; there are usually at least borderline cases. But if, quite apart from the 
generally recognized borderline cases, there are very many other cases in 
which nothing is available to us to settle whether a term is being correctly or 
incorrectly used, then the term is seriously defective. The term ‘human right’ 
is far less determinate than most common nouns—even than most ethical 
terms. We have a range of quite specific ethical terms which clearly do not 
suffer from unacceptable indeterminateness of sense. We know perfectly well 
what makes an act ‘courageous’ or ‘considerate’. And the far broader term 
‘justice’ does not suffer from it either. A trouble with the idea of‘justice’ is 
that it is so elastic: it is sometimes used to cover the whole of morality, and 
sometimes a specific part of it, and it is used of several different specific parts 
(distributive justice, retributive justice, procedural justice, and so on). It is, in 
this way, equivocal. But to be equivocal or ambiguous or vague is not to be 
indeterminate in the way I have in mind. Rather, on each occasion we have 
to work out in which of its perhaps tolerably determinate senses ‘justice’ is 
being used. 

It is false, too, that the term ‘human rights’ is no worse off than very 
broad and not especially contentful ethical notions such as ‘wrong’, which we 
manage to get on with well enough. If you and I were to disagree as to whether 
a certain action is (morally) wrong, there would be considerable, perhaps 
complete, agreement between us about what bears on the matter. There 
might also, of course, be disagreements. You might cite a prohibition about 
which I had doubts—say, a near absolute prohibition against deliberately 
taking an innocent person’s life without that person’s consent. I would not 
for a moment, though, doubt the relevance of that prohibition to the issue; 
human life is of great value, which will translate into a stringent moral 
prohibition. I might disagree with you over the best way to express the 
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value of human life as a norm of action, or over how many exceptions the 
norm permits. We may, in the end, be unable to agree whether a certain 
action is wrong, because we are unable to agree how to express the moral 
norm—perhaps because you get your norm from religious belief and I am 
not a believer. Although we are unable to agree, we are, none the less, still 
able to see what is at issue—perhaps, in the case I have described, whether 
there is a God or whether we can know what he wants. Contrast this case 
with the case of our disagreeing about whether there is a broad human right 
to determine whatever happens in and to our bodies. In this case there is 
practically no agreement about what is at issue. We agree that human rights 
are derived from ‘human standing’ or ‘human nature’, but have virtually no 
agreement about the relevant sense of these two supposedly criteria-providing 
terms. 

Do I exaggerate the trouble with the term ‘human rights’? It is not that 
it is entirely unusable. There are at least some criteria for determining when 
the term is used correctly and when incorrectly. I have said that there 
is an Enlightenment notion of human rights, that it has an element of 
intension—namely, that a human right is a right that we have simply in 
virtue of being human—and an extension—roughly, the rights found in the 
United States Bill of Rights, in the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and in certain key United Nations instruments. Thin though its intension is, 
and challengeable though its extension is, the Enlightenment notion is not 
completely empty. So we often can, and do, make negative judgements. The 
Universal Declaration of 1948, the most restrained of United Nations’ lists of 
human rights, blunders at one point in asserting a right to periodic holidays 
with pay, which, as I mentioned in the introduction, is widely rejected. What 
is more, we all agree on several paradigms: freedom of expression, freedom 
of worship, and so on. We must be able to settle some harder cases by 
extrapolation from these paradigm cases. But the resources here are still too 
meagre. The few criteria attaching to the term ‘human rights’ would still leave 
very many cases of its use, far more than borderline cases, undetermined. 
And the paradigms on which we agree are all civil and political rights, which 
would leave us with too many unanswered questions. Do we have a human 
right to determine how many children we have? Do we have a human right 
to determine whatever happens in and to our bodies? 

But do I not exaggerate at least the rarity of the lack I find in the term 
‘human rights’? Is not the progress that I desiderate in the case of ‘human 
rights’ simply the progress sought for in very many other moral ideas: namely. 
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the progress from ‘concept’ to ‘conception’, as that distinction is drawn by 
John RawJs in A Theory of Justice^. We have a common concept of, say, 
justice, and what more is needed is to fill it out into a particular conception, 
such as Rawls’s justice as fairness. What I am maintaining is that in the case 
of the term ‘human rights’ there is a serious lack on the concept side, which 
has no parallel in the case of, say, justice. 

The cases of ‘justice’ and ‘human rights’, I have admitted, differ only in 
degree. In the case of ‘human rights’ there are so few criteria to determine 
when the term is used correctly or incorrectly that we are largely in the dark 
even as to what considerations are to be taken as relevant. In contrast, we 
largely agree about what is relevant to correct and incorrect use of the word 
‘justice’. The words ‘just’ and ‘fair’, as we have them in ordinary' speech, 
are such that, so long as the context or the speaker makes clear what sort 
of justice is under discussion—distributive, retributive, procedural, or so 
on—we largely agree on what is at issue. Agreement of that degree is not 
available to us in the case of the term ‘human right’. Do we have a human 
right to determine how many children we have? Can we even tell what is 
relevant to the question? Well, the fragment of intension we have—namely, 
a claim that we have on others simply in virtue of our being human—holds 
of moral claims in general, and not all moral claims are rights-generated. 
For example, the claim that one has on others that they not gratuitously 
cause one pain is not. Either a claim arising from a human right is a special 
sort of claim, not merely a moral claim, or the human status from which 
the claim arises is something more specific than that human beings are the 
subject of moral obligations. Until we have agreement on some such matters 
as these, the concept of a ‘human right’ will remain, among moral terms, 
unusually thin. 

This indeterminateness of sense mattered less in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when there was wide agreement on examples. As the pro¬ 
blem commanding urgent attention at the time was autocratic rulers, the 
solution naturally focused on a range of civil and political rights.By the 
twentieth century, however, the general agreement on examples had vanished. 
Constitutions and international instruments began including hotly resisted 
welfare rights,^^ as well as such suspect items as rights to peace,^^ to inherit,^® 
and to freedom of residence within the borders of one’s own country. These 
too, it was asserted, are human rights. But are they? The runaway growth 
of the extension of the term in our time makes having some grasp of its 
intension the more urgent, and its intension is what is so especially thin. 
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It is not that we must now come up with a definition of the term 
‘human right’—some form of words more or less synonymous with the 
term, or a list of essential features.'^ It is not clear, even, that the compo¬ 
nent term ‘right’ is definable in that sense, although several contemporan,' 
philosophers offer a definition or something close to it.‘^* Many terms 
have satisfactorily determinate senses, not because they can be defined, but 
simply in virtue of having a fairly well settled use. But the term ‘human 
rights’ has a largely unsettled use. It is a theoretical term, introduced as the 
successor to another highly theoretical term, ‘natural rights’—introduced, 
though, without much in the way of necessar)^ background. We may 
not need definition, but we certainly need more in the way of explan¬ 
ation. 

The job of philosophers and jurisprudents and political theorists in our 
time is to remedy the indeterminateness—to do what the Enlightenment 
failed to do. 

1.3 REMEDIES FOR THE INDETERMINATENESS 

One drastic remedy is simply to abandon human rights discourse. If it is so 
unsatisfactory, why not jettison it? 

But, despite what Bentham says, it is not that the term is nonsense. And 
there is no shortage of ways to remedy its indeterminateness. If human rights 
were basic in the whole moral structure, then we could not do without the 
term. But human rights are not, I think, basic; they appear on a low-to- 
middle level in the whole structure, though my reasons for saying so will have 
to wait.'^^ 

There is, though, a question that we can answer now. If, as I think, our 
ethical vocabulary is ample enough for us to drop the term ‘human right’ 
and carry on instead with a more circuitous way of sa\nng the same thing, 
would anything important be lost? One may think that mankind has already 
been in that position. There has been a fair amount of discussion recently 
as to whether the ancient Greeks and Romans had the concept of a human 
right—not a term with roughly the same meaning but the concept.*^'^ This 
raises the general question of what it is to have a concept, and whether a 
high degree of circuitousness is not itself prima facie ground to doubt its 
possession. And we cannot tell whether the ancients had our modern concept 
of human rights, unless we know what that is, about which more later. To my 
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mind, the circuitous formulae that the ancients assembled always fell short of 
our modern concept. 

But would something be lost simply by not having a single word or simple 
term for human rights? Having a simple term serves several practical purposes. 
It highlights a certain consideration, attracts our attention to it, marks its 
importance in our culture, makes its discussion easier, increases the chances 
of its having certain social effects such as ease of transmission and potenc}' 
in political action. It can facilitate deep moral shifts, such as the emergence 
of individualism at the end of the Middle Ages. It lends itself to political 
slogans and provides the centrepiece of popular movements. It allows lists of 
‘human rights’, and so checklists for the sort of monitoring done by Amnesty 
International and Human Rights Watch.It can empower individuals. I was 
told recently-’^ of a woman in Senegal whose husband had left her and taken 
the children, which he was legally entitled to do, and the land they lived on, 
which she had brought into marriage. The term ‘human rights’ had entered 
their language only a few^ years before, but the woman was spurred by its 
possession to complain forcefully and publicly: she had a right, she said, to 
some of the land and to see her children. She had no hope that the elders would 
help her, but they were eventually moved by the confidence and persistence 
of her complaints to allow that, despite their customs, she had a case. 

Ethics should be concerned not just with identifying right and wrong, but 
also with realizing the right and preventing the wrong. Having the simple 
term ‘human right’ is important to the latter. Strictly speaking, though, 
that is a case for having a simple term, not necessarily for the term’s being 
‘human rights’. It could instead be ‘constitutional rights’ or ‘basic rights’ 
or ‘entrenched rights’, to which we could attach a satisfactorily determinate 
sense, say of a positive nature: a ‘constitutional right’, we could say, is one 
chosen by a certain sort of convention of citizens and given a certain sort 
of foundational place in the legal system. Of course, what would be lost by 
taking this route would be the idea that certain rights have their foundational 
status in society not because of conventions or place in the legal system but 
because of their moral status. And that is something that we need not, and 
should not, lose. 

In any case, we philosophers, jurisprudents, and political theorists could 
not undermine ‘human rights’ discourse, with its large ambitions to regulate 
the world, even if we tried. It is much too well established for that. Our only 
realistic option, quite optimistic enough, is to influence it, to develop it, to 
complete it.'^^ 
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1.4 DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO EXPLAINING 
RIGHTS: SUBSTANTIVE AND STRUCTURAL 
ACCOUNTS 

We need an account of‘human rights’ with at least enough content to tell us, 
for any such proposed right, difficult borderline cases aside, whether it really 
is one and to what it is a right. 

There are several accounts of rights that, however much they give us, 
do not give us what we need here. Several modern philosophers tr)' to 
characterize rights largely by their structural features. For instance, Joel 
Feinberg’s account of rights is largely structural. A right, he says, is a claim 
with two features: it is a claim, first, against specifiable individuals and, 
second, to their action or omission on one’s behalf. Or, more strictly, it is 
such a claim when it is sufficiently backed by laws or moral principles and 
therefore valid.-^^ But this is intended as an account of rights in general, not 
of human rights in particular. An obvious way to get an account of human 
rights out of Feinberg’s framework is to add a contentful specification of 
one or more of the moral principles that Feinberg has in mind—a principle 
that, perhaps, expresses the value of our human standing. But that, of 
course, is to add some substantial evaluation, as Feinberg would doubtless 
agree. 

Ronald EKvorkin’s view that rights are ‘trumps’ is another highly structural 
one.'^® But the point of rights, even the basic legal rights that Dworkin has 
primarily in mind, cannot be, as he claims, to act as trumps over appeals to 
the general welfare. The consequence of that claim would be that rights have 
no point in restraining most of the agents whom in the course of histor}' 
they have been used to restrain: overreaching popes, absolute monarchs, 
dictatorships of the proletariat, murderous thugs who seize political power, 
not all of whom (to put it no higher) had the general welfare as their 
goal. Nor is the claim much more plausible if we reinterpret CKvorkin more 
sympathetically to be referring only to ideal political conditions, when the 
state is committed to pursuing the impartial maximization of welfare, or 
whatever the best conception of promoting a people’s good turns out to be. "**^ 
The point of rights in those ideal conditions, we can understand Dworkin 
to be saying, is as trumps over the best policy of promoting the good of all. 
But that cannot be right either. It does nothing to lessen the implausibility 
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of denying human rights the role they have played throughout their history. 
Besides, justice and fairness are likely also sometimes to trump the promotion 
of the good of all, and, as we shall see later,the domain of justice and 
the domain of human rights are only overlapping, not congruent. If more 
than rights are trumps, one cannot use trumping to characterize rights. In 
any case, rights are not, strictly speaking, trumps. There is some, perhaps 
especially high, level of the general good at which it would override a right, as 
Dworkin himself accepts.'*^ At what level? To answer that, we need to know 
how to attach moral weight both to rights and to different levels of the general 
good. If the weight we attach to rights is not to be arbitrar)', we must have a 
sufficiently rich understanding of the value that rights represent—for human 
rights that would most likely require a sufficiently rich understanding of the 
dignity, or worth, of the human person, whatever the proper understanding 
of that now widely used phrase is."^^ A satisfactor)'^ account of human rights, 
therefore, must contain some adumbration of that exceedingly vague term 
‘human dignity’, again not in all of its varied uses but in its role as a ground 
for human rights. So the account must have more substantive evaluative 
elements than Dworkin supplies.^^'^ 

Robert Nozick’s account of rights as ‘side-constraints’ has a little more 
ethical content than Dworkin’s, but is still largely structural: rights set 
limits on the permissible pursuit of personal or the common good; these 
side-constraints, though, may be overridden in the extremely rare case of a 
‘catastrophe’.'^^^ But Nozick’s proposal is not helpful without a gloss on the 
word ‘catastrophe’. It is something on the order of a nuclear holocaust, he 
has explained. But all that this example does is to set the level of resistance to 
trade-offs extraordinarily high, without saying exactly how high, and without 
supplying any reason why that is where to set it. For example, would the 
threat of a repetition of the terrorist attack on Manhattan of 11 September 
2001, though this time with a primitive nuclear bomb capable of destroying 
the southern half of the island, constitute a ‘catastrophe’ in the relevant sense? 
Destruction of the southern half of Manhattan, for all its terribleness, is well 
short of nuclear holocaust. Still, would this lesser threat justify, for example, 
the detention without trial introduced subsequently by the United States 
government with just this sort of f>ossibility in mind? We do not know; 
the word ‘catastrophe’ gives far too little help. In any case, Nozick does 
not regard being overrideable only by a catastrophe as a characterization of 
what a human right /V, or of the very point of such rights. If it were such 
a characterization, then anyone adopting a less demanding standard for the 
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overriding conditions, even if the standard still required much more than a 
simple surplus of the general good over the right, would be making a mistake 
about what a human right is, which is clearly not so. On the contrary, 
Nozick introduces an element of ethical substance: rights represent the moral 
significance of the separateness of persons. But it is also highly unclear what 
that significance is, and Nozick says nothing in its further explanation. What 
we need in order to make progress with these matters is, among other things, 
further explanation of the idea of the separateness of persons. Despite the 
ethical substance that Nozick has given us, we need more. 

In general, what we need is a more ethically substantive account of human 
rights than Feinberg’s or Dworkin’s or Nozick’s. I say ‘wore substantive’ 
because no plausible account of human rights will be purely structural or 
substantive; it will be a mixture of the two. The more ethically substantive 
account that we need will itself have structural implications. I have no general 
argument that, in order to explain human rights, structural accounts must 
become more substantive. Besides the fact that the class of structural accounts 
is not well defined, I have found no one failing in the three particular cases 
I have looked at. My remarks are, at best, suggestive—suggestive that an 
account of human rights should have more substantive evaluation than that 
offered by any of the well-known, predominantly structural accounts we 
now have. 


1.5 A DIFFERENT KIND OF SUBSTANTIVE ACCOUNT 

Still, I do not now mean to imply that the only way to make an account of 
human rights more ethically substantive is to ground the rights directly in 
substantive values^ a belief that John Rawls has recently challenged.‘^^ He is 
right that one can also make the account more substantive by spelling out 
the role that human rights play in a larger theory—in Rawls’s case, in a 
theory of political justice between peoples. What we need in order to establish 
a law of peoples, he thinks, is a set of notions and principles usable in a 
practical political context in which what he calls ‘well-ordered’ peoples with, 
it may be, considerably different religious, philosophical, and moral beliefs 
will come to agree, without coercion, on rules to govern their behaviour 
to one another. The class of well-ordered peoples includes, besides liberal 
democracies, what Rawls labels ‘hierarchical’ peoples who are not aggressive, 
respect human rights, have a legal system that their members take to impose 
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bona fide moral duties on them, follow a common-good idea of justice, 
and have a basic political structure that, while not democratic, contains at 
least a certain minimal ‘consultation hierarchy’.None the less, Rawls’s 
case for his version of the law of p>eoples is, by design, deeply rooted in the 
perspective of a politically liberal society; it works outward from that in two 
stages. He argues, first, that a group of liberal democratic peoples, wishing to 
arrive at just rules for behaviour among themselves, will settle on his version 
of the law of peoples. He then argues that a group of liberal democratic 
peoples, similarly wishing to establish just rules for their dealings with decent 
hierarchical societies, would reach agreement with them on the same version 
of the law of peoples. This version, he concludes, is thereby established as the 
law of peoples for all well-ordered peoples. 

Now, persons exercising reason under free institutions, Rawls plausibly 
believes, will typically arrive at differing comprehensive religious, philosoph¬ 
ical, and moral views; in short, freedom fosters this sort of pluralism.To 
reach agreement beween well-ordered peoples at either stage of the argument, 
one must appeal, Rawls says, to public reasons: reasons that do not derive 
from any particular comprehensive view and will be accepted as authoritative 
by all parties to the agreement. This is all the more to the point when the 
agreement at stake is between liberal peoples and decent hierarchical p>eoples. 
Then we have to avoid ethnocentricity. As Rawls puts it, we should avoid 
saying ‘that human beings are moral persons and have equal worth in the 
eyes of God; or that the)’’ have certain moral and intellectual powers that 
entitle them to the rights’; we do not want to ground rights directly in 
such evaluative notions, he thinks, because decent hierarchical peoples might 
reject the notions ‘as liberal or democratic, or as in some way distinctive of 
Western political tradition and prejudicial to other cultures’.'^® Instead, the 
principles behind the law of peoples, Rawls says, ‘are expressed solely in terms 
of a political conception and its political values’.*^^ These restrictions lead 
to a markedly shorter list of human rights than the lists common in liberal 
democracies.^® Rawls’s own shorter list omits such t}'pical human rights as 
freedom of expression, freedom of association (except what is needed for 
freedom of conscience and of religious obser\'ance), the right to democratic 
political participation, and any economic rights that go beyond our right to 
mere subsistence.^' And the role of human rights, on Rawls’s conception of 
them, is quite restricted: it is to provide the justifying reasons for war and its 
conduct, and to set conditions for when one state may coercively intervene 
in another. 
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So much for Rawls’s proposal. In the course of history, there have been 
many different lists of rights: Rawls’s shortened list for the law of peoples 
is an example, as is the longer list adopted by certain constitutional liberal 
democracies, and the still longer list that emerges from a compilation of 
United Nations documents, and the lists derived from comprehensive moral 
views such as a Thomist or Kantian or Utilitarian view, and so on. If we 
step back for a moment and ask which of the items on these lists almost 
universally attracts the label ‘human rights’, it is clearly those on the second 
(certain liberal democracies) or third (the United Nations). Rawls’s shorter 
list is, he says, a proper subset of the second or third sort of list.^'^ Why, 
then, does Rawls adopt the label ‘human rights’ for his shorter list? For no 
sufficient reason. Even if Rawls is correct that the law of peoples needs a 
shortened list, which I doubt for reasons I shall come to later,’’'^ that is no 
reason why he should consider it a list of‘human’ rights. He gives no reason 
to think that this is what human rights really are, or are now best thought 
of as being. He makes no effort to show that it is only the rights on his list 
that human beings have simply as human beings, or however else he wants 
to interpret ‘human’. He says that his list contains ‘a special class of urgent 
rights’,without telling us how they are urgent while the excluded rights 
on the liberal democratic lists are not. To establish that Rawls’s shorter list is 
what human rights are best thought of as being would take a much stronger 
argument—say, an argument to the effect that all versions of the liberal 
democratic list are incorrigibly flawed. There are such arguments,^^ but none 
that I know of establishes anything approaching such a strong conclusion. 
And Rawls’s characterization of the role of human rights—briefly, that their 
role is to establish rules of war between nations and conditions for one nation’s 
being allowed to intervene in another—is similarly under-motivated. The 
point of human rights, on the almost universally accepted conception of 
them, is far wider than that. For example, they quite obviously have point 
intra-nationally: to justify rebellion, to establish a case for peaceful reform, 
to curb an autocratic ruler, to criticize a majority’s treatment of racial or 
ethnic minorities. And they are used by the United Nations and by non¬ 
governmental agencies to issue periodic reports on the human rights record 
of individual countries, seen from an internal point of view. They are also 
used to criticize institutions within a single society. Many hospitals are still 
condemned for denying patients really informed consent. And some parents 
can reasonably be criticized for violating their mature children’s autonomy 
and liberty. 
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Of course, when seeking agreement beween well-ordered nations on a law 
of peoples, we should, when possible, use language that will cross cultures. 
Rawls says, more strongly, that we should use a ‘public reason’; it is, he claims, 
our best hope for reaching agreement. But that is an empirical claim, which 
he never tries to justify. He treats it as obvious; but it is, on the contrary, 
quite doubtful. To my mind, Rawls’s views about ethnocentricity are fast 
going out of date.^^ 

Shirin Ebadi, the winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for 2003, said in an 
interview following the announcement of her prize that the human-rights- 
based reform movement in Iran ‘cannot be stopped. In ever}' society there 
comes a time when people want to be free. That time has come in Iran.’^® 
This view is widespread among educated Iranians, as has been manifested by 
large student demonstrations. Much the same is true of China and South- 
East Asia. And unforced agreement between nations does not require evety 
member to adopt the language of human rights; it is enough if the more 
politically alert and active do so. Admittedly, some of the tribal societies of 
the Middle East are not yet ripe for freedom. Still, if one wants a practical 
route to a law of peoples, if one wants the ideal society of peoples also to 
be realisticy as Rawls does, then one would promote, perhaps with minor 
amendments, the United Nations list of human rights—or so I shall shortly 
argue. 

In any case, international discourse needs a largely agreed list of human 
rights; whether it needs an agreed justification of the list is another matter. 
We have had a fairly largely agreed list for the last fifty years. When in 1947 
the United Nations set up a committee to draft a declaration of human rights, 
the newly created UNESCO set up a parallel commission of philosophers to 
advise the drafting commission. Philosophers were assembled from all major 
cultures; even more were polled. They had no trouble agreeing on a list of 
human rights, much like the list that eventually appeared in the Universal 
Declaration of 1948. Jacques Maritain, the French Thomist, a member of 
the UNESCO committee, reported that when a visitor to their proceedings 
expressed amazement that such a culturally diverse group was able to agree 
on a list of human rights, he was told, ‘we agree about the rights but on 
condition no one asks us why’.^^ This sensible silence on the part of the 
philosophers is like the silence of the law on the justification of many of its 
norms. For instance, in the criminal law members of a society have no trouble 
agreeing on a list of major crimes, while often substantially disagreeing about 
what makes them crimes.^ 
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None the less, having agreement only on a list of human rights, and not on 
any reasons behind it, has major drawbacks. A greater measure of convergence 
on the justification of the list might produce more wholehearted promotion 
of human rights, fewer disagreements over their content, fewer disputes about 
priorities betw'een them, and more rational and more uniform resolution of 
their conflicts—all much to be desired. 

But what are the most likely ways for this to come about? This is the 
empirical question Rawls raises. There are, I should say, tw'o most likely ways. 
The first is the continued spread of the largely Western-inspired discourse 
of human rights that we have witnessed over the last sixty years. At its core 
is the idea that human beings are unique, that we are made in God’s image 
(Genesis 1: 27), that we too are creators—creators of ourselves, and by our 
actions, of part of the world around us, on which we shall be judged. Genesis 
is common to ‘the people of the book’: Jews, Christians, and Muslims. But 
the egalitarian and individualist implications of the idea that we are made in 
God’s image lay dormant in Christianity until the late Middle Ages. Then 
the authoritarian strand in the Church gave some ground to the view' that we 
cannot earn rew'ard or punishment unless we are responsible for our acts, that 
we cannot be responsible unless we are autonomous, and that we cannot be 
autonomous unless we can exercise our individual consciences. There is no 
dignity in mere submission to authority. And human rights are to be seen as 
protections of this ele\'ated status of human beings, although there are many 
different accounts of how', in detail, this justification of rights w'orks. The 
transition of thought from merit to individual conscience is not particularly 
Western; it is essential to one’s seeing oneself as a moral agent among other 
moral agents. Admittedly, the final step—the step from moral agenc)' to the 
adoption of the discourse of human rights—need not be taken; but the idea 
that one’s moral agency is to be protected is integral to the idea of one’s 
moral agency’s being of particularly high value. The latter idea is such a deep 
component of the moral point of view' that there is reasonable expectation 
that its appeal extends well beyond the bounds of the Western w'orld. There 
is the view among some Western writers that it would be ‘intolerant’ of us to 
tie the idea of human rights to our peculiar Western conception of them;^^ 
but it is hardly intolerant of us to be reluctant to give up the moral point 
of view', as w'e understand it, in which our idea of human rights, though 
separable, is deeply rooted. 

The second of the most likely ways in which w'e might reach greater 
convergence on justification is by finding justifying ideas present, even if only 
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latently, in non-Western cultures. Several writers have lately been searching 
non-Western cultures for such ideas.^^ And the ones that they have found 
have often shown striking overlap with those used in the West: individual 
responsibility, autonomy, freedom, and human dignity. 

This second way may look less ethnocentric, and so more promising, than 
the first. I shall argue later^"^ that, despite appearances, it is, rather, the first 
approach that is the more promising. 

Neither of these two ways, howe^'er, is the contractualist way. Neither 
appeals to the sort of public reason that Rawls thinks necessary. Instead, they 
involve an agreement directly on values—not on a comprehensive moral view, 
it is true, but on a particularly deep conception of agency that figures, or 
can without daunting difficulty come to figure, in all of them. Human rights 
can, therefore, be directly grounded in values without becoming culturally 
limited. What Rawls says about the law of peoples should not leave us any 
less interested than before in pursuing the liberal understanding of human 
rights or in developing an ethically substantive account by grounding them 
directly in values.^'’ 

1.6 HOW SHOULD WE GO ABOUT COMPLETING 
THE IDEA? 

Why have recent writers (for example, Feinberg, Dworkin, Nozick) so 
favoured structural or (Rawls, Beitz) legal-functional accounts of rights? 
Most writers long ago abandoned all but the W'eakest natural law accounts. 
Today most would also like to avoid accounts with any sort of broad eth¬ 
ical commitment: that way, they think, lies mere sentiment and endless 
disagreement. No substantive account but the very vaguest has achieved 
currency: for example, the United Nations’ claim that human rights derive 
from ‘the dignity of the human person’. If an account becomes much less 
vague, it is thought, we get entangled in our own incompatible compre¬ 
hensive ethical beliefs. That was Locke’s point about not appealing to a 
summum bonum\ it was Hume’s point, so dominant in the twentieth centu- 
ty, about ethical judgements’ being expressions of sentiment. Still, we feel 
that the idea of rights, especially the idea of human rights, needs some¬ 
thing more in the way of explanation. Lacking a substantive account that 
is well worked out and congenial to the modern mind, we naturally look 
elsewhere. 
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But, as we have seen, the largely structural or legal-functional accounts 
that many looked to are short on explanatoty power. A couple of cen¬ 
turies ago philosophers showed no reluctance to produce richer substantive 
accounts—for example, by incorporating rights into their comprehensive eth¬ 
ical views. Kant did that for ‘natural rights’ in his late work The Metaphysics 
of Morals, and Mill did it for ‘rights’ in the last chapter of Utilitarianism. 
Neither of these stipulations, though, has done anything to solve the problem 
of the indeterminateness of the idea of ‘human rights’. There is no good 
reason, I just said, to accept Rawls’s stipulation. The case with Kant and 
Mill is different; their stipulations have been around long enough for us 
to be able to conclude that not enough speakers or writers have accepted 
them—in contrast to some philosophers accepting their larger theories—for 
them to have become a broadly accepted part of the criteria for the correct 
and incorrect use of the term ‘right’ or ‘human right’. 

Kant’s, Mill’s, and Rawls’s stipulations all yield extensions for the term 
substantially different from that in the Enlightenment tradition: in Rawls’s 
case, as we have seen, markedly smaller, and in Kant’s and Mill’s very much 
larger.^ And if a stipulation for the term ‘human right’ yields a vety different 
extension from that in the Enlightenment, why think that it is the best 
stipulation? Why think even that it explains the term we set out to explain in 
the first place? Does it not just change the subject? 

Still, we cannot decide instead just to adumbrate the Enlightenment 
idea of a ‘human right’. That is the seriously incomplete idea. To gain a 
satisfactoty notion of human rights, we need not adumbration of this idea 
but its completion. 

Meanwhile, my immediate question stands: what content should we add 
to the notion of a human right? 
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First Steps in an Account of Human Rights 


2.1 TOP-DOWN AND BOTTOM-UP ACCOUNTS 

At the end of the last chapter we met tw'o general ways for philosophy to supply 
a more substantive account of human rights. There is a top-down approach: 
one starts with an overarching principle, or principles, or an authoritative 
decision procedure—say, the principle of utility or the Categorical Imperative 
or the model of parties to a contract reaching agreement—from which human 
rights can then be derived. Most accounts of rights in philosophy these days are 
top-down. Then there is a bottom-up approach: one starts with human rights 
as used in our actual social life by politicians, lawyers, social campaigners, as 
well as theorists of various sorts, and then sees what higher principles one 
must resort to in order to explain their moral weight, when one thinks they 
have it, and to resolve conflicts between them. 

We should welcome both approaches, and see what help each can give us. 
I prefer the bottom-up approach. We may not have to rise all the way to the 
highly abstract moral principles used in the top-down approach in order to 
explain what needs explaining. And we shall not then have to assume, at least 
initially, the correctness of any of these contentious abstract moral principles, 
or indeed even the possibility of large-scale system in ethics. In any case, the 
top-down approach cannot do without some explanation of how the notion 
of human rights is used in our social life. We need it to test whether what is 
derivable from these highly abstract moral principles are human rights and 
all human rights. We need not treat the use of the term in present social life 
as beyond revision, but we need some understanding of what human rights 
are independent of the principle or principles from which they are said to be 
derivable, and their social use is the most likely source. 

What content, then, should we attach to the notion of a human right? If 
we adopt the bottom-up approach, there are t%vo parts to the job. Clearly the 
content will be determined to some degree by the criteria for use, insufficient 
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as they are, that the notion of ‘human rights’ already has attaching to it. 
So the first part of our Job is to consult the long tradition from which the 
notion comes and to discover the content already there. Although the notion 
is incomplete, it is not completely empty. 

Still, the seventeenth- and eighteenth-centur)’' accounts, which remain for 
us the last major development of the idea itself, left much for us to add. 
Because that is our job, we today are, to a surprising extent, in at the creation 
both of a substantive account and therefore, to some extent, of human rights 
themselves. The account that we need will, as we shall see, turn out to 
have a measure of stipulation. That gives us freedom, though freedom under 
constraints. There is the constraint of the tradition and the constraints of 
meeting practical needs and of fitting well with the rest of our ethical thought. 


2.2 THE HUMAN RIGHTS TRADITION 

Let me now give, in summary form, what seems to me the most plausible 
history of the idea of a right.* 

As I mentioned in the Introduction, a term with our modern sense of a 
‘right’ emerged in the late Middle Ages, probably first in Bologna, in the work 
of the canonists, who glossed, commented on, and to some extent brought 
harmony to the many, not always consistent, norms of canon law and, on the 
civil side, Roman law. In the course of the n^^elfth and thirteenth centuries the 
use of the Latin word ius expanded from meaning what is fair to include also 
our modern sense of a ‘right’—that is, an entitlement that a person possesses 
to control or claim something. Modern writers have come to refer to these 
two senses of natural right {ius naturale) as the ‘objective’ and the ‘subjective’. 
Aquinas, for instance, wrote often of‘the natural right,’ but never used a term 
translatable as ‘a natural right’, though some believe he had the concept.^ 
In the 1280s, Geoffrey of Fontaines used the modern subjective idea of a 
right in mounting a case against papal power.'^ But a more sustained use 
came in the course of the curious poverty debates. After the death of Francis 
of Assisi, the Franciscans themselves began disputing what exactly their vow 
of poverty implied. And soon the popes, understandably unner\'ed by the 
teaching that the ideal Christian life required the renunciation of propert}'^ 
and power, joined in. One argument to command attention—a preposterous 
one—went like this: when someone gives a Franciscan meat and bread for 
his supper, it is clearly not a loan; a loan requires care and eventual return 
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of the goods; the goods given to the Franciscan, however, are meant to be 
consumed; so, once in receipt of them, the Franciscan must own them and 
has not therefore truly renounced property.*^ Another argument, in this case 
Ockham’s, went like this: Franciscans have not renounced property. Each 
of us has an inalienable natural right to goods when in extreme need. To 
alienate it is not allowed, because it would be, in effect, to commit suicide.^ 
Behind the various arguments in the poverty debates was a certain view of 
property. God gave the riches of the world to us all in common. But unless 
particular persons have responsibility for particular goods, they will not be 
preserv'ed or usefully exploited. So, not God, but human beings introduce 
schemes of property. But ownership of property is only stewardship; the 
goods may be taken back into a common stock as needed. In these debates 
one finds the transition from the form of words that it is a natural law {ius) 
that all things are held in common, and so a person in mortal need who takes 
from a person in surplus does not steal, to the newly emergent form of words 
that a person in need has a right {ius) to take from a person in surplus and 
so does not steal. And tw'elfth- and thirteenth-centuty commentators began 
using the word ius of a faculty or power, reinforcing the subjective sense: a 
faculty or power, such as rational agency, is something an individual has.^ 
Two world-changing events of the twelfth centur\' were the recovery of the 
entire corpus of Roman Law and the appearance of a critically ordered edition 
of some of the mass of canon law texts, in the Decretum of Gratian (f. 1140). 
And it is plausible that the subjective sense of‘natural right’ appeared not too 
much later,^ in the struggle of commentators to bring a greater measure of 
order and understanding to these tw^o sets of laws. 

William of Ockham (c. 1285-1349), following a tradition going back to 
the early canonists, saw reason as giving us freedom, and freedom as giving us 
dignity. Pico della Mirandola, an early Renaissance philosopher who studied 
canon law in Bologna in 1477, gave an influential account of the link between 
our freedom and the dignity of our status. God fixed the nature of all other 
things, but left man alone free to determine his own nature. In this he is God¬ 
like. Man too is a creator—a creator of himself. It is given to man ‘to have 
that which he chooses and be that which he wills’.® This freedom constitutes, 
as it is put in the title of Pico’s best-known work, ‘the dignity of man’. 

This same link between freedom and dignity was at the centre of the 
early sixteenth-centuty Indian debates about the Spanish enslavement of 
the natives of the New World. Many canonists argued emphatically that 
the American natives were undeniably agents and, therefore, should not be 
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deprived of their autonomy and libertys which the Spanish commanders were 
evei^'W'here doing. The same notion of dignity was also central to political 
thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when it received its 
most powerful development at the hands of Rousseau and Kant. But I shall 
stop here; these last remarks take us well into the modern period, with which 
my historical comments in Chapter 1 began. 

What I have sketched is the dominant conception of natural rights in 
the late Middle Ages and Renaissance. Of course, there were also deviant 
conceptions. At one time, for example, a theoty was developed that cut 
the link between natural rights and agency, allowing rights-bearers also 
to include animals and inanimate objects.^ But this deviant interpretation 
did not endure. Shortly thereafter, Francisco de Vitoria (1492—1546) was 
again asserting the link between our bearing rights and our being made in 
God’s image. 


2.3 A PROPOSAL OF A SUBSTANTIVE ACCOUNT 

The human rights tradition does not lead us inescapably to any particular 
substantive account. There can be reasons to take a tradition in a new 
direction or to break with it altogether. Still, the best substantive account is, 
to my mind, in the spirit of the tradition and goes like this. Human life is 
different from the life of other animals. We human beings have a conception 
of ourselves and of our past and future. We reflect and assess. We form 
pictures of what a good life would be—often, it is true, only on a small scale, 
but occasionally also on a large scale. And we try to realize these pictures. This 
is what we mean by a distinctively human existence—distinctive so far as we 
know. Perhaps Great Apes share more of our nature than we used to think, 
though we have no es^idence that any species but Homo sapiens can form 
and pursue conceptions of a worthwhile life. But there might be intelligent 
creatures elsewhere in the universe also capable of such deliberation and 
action. If so, we should have to consider how' human rights would have to 
be adapted to fit them. So long as we do not ignore this possibility, there is 
no harm in continuing to speak of a distinctively ‘human’ existence. And we 
value our status as human beings especially highly, often more highly than 
even our happiness. This status centres on our being agents—deliberating, 
assessing, choosing, and acting to make what we see as a good life for 
ourselves. 
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Human rights can then be seen as protections of our human standing or, 
as I shall put it, our personhood. And one can break down the notion of 
personhood into clearer components by breaking down the notion of agency. 
To be an agent, in the fullest sense of which we are capable, one must (first) 
choose one’s own path through life—that is, not be dominated or controlled 
by someone or something else (call it ‘autonomy’). And (second) one’s choice 
must be real; one must have at least a certain minimum education and 
information. And having chosen, one must then be able to act; that is, one 
must have at least the minimum provision of resources and capabilities that 
it takes (call all of this ‘minimum provision’). And none of this is any good 
if someone then blocks one; so (third) others must also not forcibly stop one 
from pursuing what one sees as a worthwhile life (call this ‘liberty’). Because 
we attach such high value to our individual personhood, we see its domain of 
exercise as privileged and protected. 

That is the central intuitive idea. In this chapter I want to sketch, in quick 
broad strokes, my proposed substantive account of human rights, and then 
return in later chapters to elaboration and fuller argument. 


2.4 ONE GROUND FOR HUMAN RIGHTS: 
PERSONHOOD 

In what should we say that human rights are grounded? Well, primarily 
in personhood. Out of the notion of personhood we can generate most of 
the conventional list of human rights. We have a right to life (without it, 
personhood is impossible), to security of person (for the same reason), to a 
voice in political decision (a key exercise of autonomy), to free expression, 
to assembly, and to a free press (without them, exercise of autonomy would 
be hollow), to worship (a key exercise of what one takes to be the point of 
life). It also generates, I should say (though this is hotly disputed), a positive 
freedom: namely, a right to basic education and minimum provision needed 
for existence as a person—something more, that is, than mere physical 
survival. It also generates a right not to be tortured, because, among its several 
evils, torture destroys one’s capacity to decide and to stick to the decision. 
And so on. It should already be clear that the generative capacities of the 
notion of personhood are quite great. 

My making personhood central helps explain further the way in which 
my account is substantive. Some of the structural accounts that I mentioned 
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earlier also aim to provide existence conditions. But substantive accounts 
go further; my account, for instance, grounds human rights not in formal 
features or a role in a larger moral structure, but directly in a central range of 
substantive values, the values of personhood. 

Grounding human rights in personhood imposes an obvious constraint 
on their content: they are rights not to anything that promotes human good 
or flourishing^ but merely to what is needed for human status. They are 
protections of that somewhat austere state, a characteristically human life, 
not of a good or happy or perfected or flourishing human life. For one thing, 
it seems that the more austere notion is what the tradition of human rights 
supports. For another, it seems to be the proper stipulation to make. If we 
had rights to all that is needed for a good or happy life, then the language of 
rights would become redundant. We already have a perfectly adequate way of 
speaking about individual well-being and any obligations there might be to 
promote it. At most, we have a right to the pursuit of happiness, to the base 
on which one might oneself construct a happy life, not to happiness itself. 

What does this tell us about how we should understand the key word 
‘human’ in ‘human rights’? ‘Human’ cannot there mean simply being a 
member of the species Homo sapiens. Infants, the severely mentally retarded, 
people in an irreversible coma, are all members of the species, but are not 
agents. It is tempting, then, to identify ‘human beings’ with ‘agents’ and to 
abstract from biological species entirely. More than just Homo sapiens can be 
agents: aliens emerging from a spaceship would be. But this line of thought 
is dangerous. It turns the holder of rights into a highly spare, abstract entity, 
characterized solely by rationality and intentionality. To my mind, this goes 
too far. One of the features of the spare, abstract agent would be autonomy; 
that would have to be a feature if the concept of agency were to yield any 
rights at all. Kant thought that one would be autonomous only if one’s actions 
came from a purely rational, intentional centre, undetermined by anything 
outside it—undetermined, for instance, by one’s biology or one’s society. 
Kant contrasted this noumenal self, of course, with the familiar phenomenal 
self, which is part of the causal network, shaped by nature and nurture. 
But rationality requires thought; thought—at least thought about how to 
live one’s life—requires language; and language is a cultural artefact, deeply 
influenced by the form of life lived by animals like us. If one peels away 
everj’thing about us that is shaped by nature or nurture, not enough is left. 

Autonomy should be explained, therefore, as we find it in the phenomenal 
world, and we find it there deeply embedded in the causal network. So 
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the kind of autonomy we are interested in will reflect the peculiarly human 
way of experiencing and conceptualizing the world; it will be shaped by 
characteristic human concerns and sense of importance. We do not know 
what it is like to be Martian or Venusian. Our aim must be the more modest 
one of understanding not the autonomy of a spare, abstract self, but the 
autonomy of Homo sapiens. So by the word ‘human’ in the phrase ‘human 
rights’ we should mean, roughly, a functioning human agent. And human 
rights cannot therefore be entirely ahistorical. 

But just how deeply embedded in a particular history must human rights 
therefore be? Statements about human nature could most easily lay claim 
to cross-cultural standards of correctness if they could be seen, as some 
classical natural law theorists saw' them, as observations of the constitution 
and workings of part of the natural world. But, on the face of it, this looks 
like trying to derive values (human rights) from facts (human nature), which 
generations of philosophers have been taught cannot be done. But it cannot 
be done only on a certain conception of nature: namely, the conception 
that sees nature as w'hat the natural sciences, especially the physical sciences, 
describe. As such, nature excludes values. On this narrow conception of the 
natural, the conception of the ‘human’ that I am proposing is not natural. 
I single out functioning human agents via notions such as their autonomy 
and liberty, and I choose those features precisely because they are especially 
important human interests. It is only because they are especially important 
interests that rights can be derived from them; rights are strong protections, 
and so require something especially valuable to attract protection. So my 
notions of ‘human nature’ and ‘human agent’ are already well within the 
normative circle, and there is no obvious fallac)' involved in deriving rights 
from notions as evaluatively rich as they are. 

Still, that defence of the derivation, by drawing the notions of ‘human 
nature’ and ‘human agency’ inside the normative circle, seems to sacrifice 
a central feature of the human rights tradition: namely, that human rights 
are derived from something objective and factual, and so demand universal 
acknow'ledgement. It is, though, much too quick to think that what is 
evaluative cannot also be objective. It is too quick to think that it cannot 
also be natural. David Hume’s dichotomy of fact and value depended upon 
his narrow' conception of fact. But, to my mind, there is a weighty case for 
thinking that basic human interests are features of the world, and that these 
interests’ being met or not met are goings-on in the world. One of our basic 
interests is in avoiding pain. In fact, our concept of pain is made up both 
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of how pains feel and how' those feelings characteristically figure in human 
life—that we w'ant to avoid them, to have them alleviated, and suchlike. So, 
if I say that I am in pain, I make both a statement of fact and an evaluative 
statement. The most plausible interpretation of the notion of ‘nature’, I 
should say, is not Hume’s but a more expansive one, including both features 
such as basic human interests and also events such as their being met or not 
met. All of this needs much more investigation, some of w'hich I have tried 
to provide in a book I published some years ago’* and which I shall revisit 
later in this book.’^ But if this expansive naturalism is, as I think, borne 
out, it gives hope of restoring a form of that central feature of the human 
rights tradition: namely, that these rights are grounded in natural facts about 
human beings. 

There are, at the heart of ethics, diflPerent w'ays of understanding the 
weight of personhood. One might, as Kant does, contrast ‘persons’ with mere 
‘things’: ‘things’ have ‘price’ and so have equivalents (the loss of one thing can 
be compensated by the gain of another of the same value). ‘Persons’, however, 
have ‘dignity’; they are of unique value; they have no equivalents.’-^ One 
might W'ant to endow' human rights, therefore, with something akin to the 
power of trumps over all aggregates of other moral considerations. Morality, 
in any case, is not just a matter of promoting the ends that make a human life 
good; personhood has a value independent of their promotion. This helps 
to explain why so many philosophers regard human rights, especially on the 
personhood account, as essentially deontological. 

But that is only one w'ay to understand personhood. Another way is to 
see our exercise of our personhood—that is, our autonomously and, no 
doubt, repeatedly choosing paths through life and being at liberty to pursue 
them—as in itself an end the realization of which characteristically enhances 
the quality of life. They would clearly be highly important such features, 
but none the less not, in principle, immune to trade-off w'ith other elements 
of a good life, such as accomplishment, certain kinds of understanding, 
deep personal relations, enjoyment, and so on. It is because of the special 
importance, though by no means necessarily uniquely great importance, of 
these particular human interests that, on this understanding, we ring-fence 
them with the notion of human rights. This W'ould explain how we might see 
human rights w'ithin a teleological morality, where ‘teleological’ is a broader 
term than either ‘consequentialist’ or ‘utilitarian’. 

The choice between these two understandings of personhood is crucial. It 
settles the source and degree of the resistance of human rights to trade-offs 
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with other values. The best account of human rights will make them resistant 
to trade-oflFs, but not too resistant. That, of course, is a mere truism, but 
one surprisingly hard to satisfy. It is not altogether problem-free whichever 
understanding of personhood one chooses. I shall return to this choice later.*'* 


2.5 A SECOND GROUND: PRACTICALITIES 

Could personhood be the only ground needed for human rights? I think not. 
It leaves many human rights still too indeterminate. Personhood tells us that 
each of us has a right to security of person. But that just raises the question 
that I asked earlier about a supposed right to determine what happens in 
and to our bodies. It struck me that the right would not be quite as wide 
as that, and the personhood ground gives us some idea of why it may be 
narrower. The right is only to what is necessary for living a human existence, 
and the extensive power to determine eveiy'thing that happens in and to our 
bodies goes far beyond that. If my blood had some marvellous factor and a 
fevs' drops painlessly extracted from my finger in a minute’s time could save 
scores of lives, then, on the face of it, the personhood ground yields no right 
that needs to be oumeighed. Pricking my finger would hardly destroy my 
personhood. But what happens if we up the stakes? Does my right to security 
of person not protect me against, say, the health authority that wants one of 
my kidneys? After all, the few weeks that it would take me to recover from a 
kidney extraction would not prevent me from living a recognizably human 
life either. Where is the line to be drawn? What is clear is that, on its own, 
the personhood consideration is often not up to fixing annhing approaching 
a determinate enough line for practice. We have also to think about society. 
There are practical considerations: to be effective, the line has to be clear and 
so not take too many complicated bends; given our proneness to stretch a 
point, we should probably have to leave a generous safety margin. So to make 
the content of the right to security of person determinate enough to be an 
effective guide to behaviour, we need a further ground—call it ‘practicalities’. 
We need also to consult human nature, the nature of society, and so on, in 
drawing the line. 

Sometimes we do not need to consult practicalities; personhood alone can 
fix the content of rights. The right not to be tortured is, I think, one such.*^ 
But in most cases we do. In those cases, without a more determinate line, 
we shall be reluctant to say that a right yet exists. What we are after are the 
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existence conditions for a human right. Its existence must depend, to some 
extent, upon the concept’s being determinate enough in sense to yield human 
rights with enough content for them to be an effective, socially manageable 
claim on others. This requirement of social manageability may seem to 
threaten the universality of human rights. More than just determinateness of 
sense is likely also to be necessary for human rights to be socially manageable 
claims on others. Might not certain social institutions such as the police and 
courts also be necessary? And might not what is necessar}' vaiy' from one time 
or place to another, thereby undermining the universality of human rights? 
But those worries misunderstand what I am claiming. What I claim is that 
the term ‘human right’ must be determinate enough in sense for it to serve 
as the conceptually adequate part of an effective, socially manageable claim 
on others—that is, effective and manageable so far as the term goes. What a 
philosophical account of human rights can reasonably be expected to do is to 
identify a sense for the term ‘human right’, through their existence conditions, 
which will allow us to decide tolerably fully the content of individual human 
rights—not only that they are such rights but also what they are rights to. 
And for that, I suggest, we need to introduce features of human nature and 
of the nature of human societies as a second ground. Those features are 
‘practicalities’, as I am using the term. And the fact that pure values, such as 
the values of personhood, unsupplemented by what I mean by practicalities, 
often yield only highly indeterminate norms is true not just of human rights 
but of moral norms generally. 

Practicalities, as I use the term, are not tied to particular times or places. 
They are universal, as any existence condition for rights that one has simply 
in virtue of being human must be. Practicalities will be empirical information 
about, as I say, human nature and human societies, prominently about the 
limits of human understanding and motivation. Still, that a requirement 
of universality is built into the idea of human rights does not imply that 
the content of a human right cannot make reference to particular times 
and places. I shall later talk about both basic, universal human rights—for 
example, freedom of expression—and derived, non-universal human rights 
got by applying basic rights to particular circumstances—for example, 
freedom of the press. To this day there are societies in which presses do not 
exist, perhaps a few in which not even the concept of a press exists, and the 
human right to freedom of the press therefore has no relevance. 

The practicalities ground gives us a further reason to confine human rights 
to normal human agents, not agents generally. Practicalities are needed to 
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determine the content of many human rights, and the considerations they 
introduce may well be special to human life. 

But is it reasonable to expect that solely universal features, both person- 
hood and those practicalities with universal scope, will give us sufficient 
determinateness of sense? The best way to answer that question is to look at 
several human rights and see what is actually needed to achieve the required 
determinateness, which I shall do later, especially in Parts II and III. And this 
question raises the further question of the sense in which human rights must 
be ‘universal’, to which I shall return shortly. 


2.6 IS THERE A THIRD GROUND?: EQUALITY 

Is there a third ground? The most likely further ground is equality. The 
idea of human rights emerged with the growth of egalitarianism, and it is 
an obvious thought that equality is a, or even at a deep level thcy ground for 
those rights. 

The trouble that we face in thinking about equality is that there are vety 
many ethically important principles of equality, easily confused. There is 
moral standing itself, the moral point of view: we are all moral persons and 
so command some sort of equal respect—call it, for short, the principle of 
equal respect. This is different from, and may not even imply, a principle 
of equal distribution of goods, which, in turn, is different from a principle of 
equal opportunity, and so on. 

It is obvious that on one interpretation of ‘equality’—namely, equal 
respect—and on one interpretation of‘grounds’, equality is indeed a ground 
for human rights. Equal respect expresses the moral point of view itself, 
and human rights, being moral standards, must likewise be expressions of it. 
Some philosophers have seen equal respect as itself a human right, indeed the 
one absolute right—a right, for instance, to equal respect in the procedures 
that determine the compromises and adjustments betw^een all the other 
non-absolute rights.’® It is absolute because it is moral standing itself, and 
morality can never recommend suspending the moral point of view. But it 
is doubtful that equal respect, being the whole of morality, should be seen 
as anything so specific as one human right among others. In any case, it 
cannot be a ground for human rights in the sense that I have been using the 
term here. Ronald Dw'orkin has spoken of a ‘favoured form of argument for 
political rights’: namely, their derivation from ‘the abstract right to [equal] 
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concern and respect, taken to be fundamental and axiomatic’.’^ Let me 
concentrate on his invocation of equal respect; the fact that he also speaks of 
equal concern does not affect wEat I shall say. The principle of equal respect is 
extremely vague; it needs content built into it through further notions, such 
as the Ideal Observer or the Ideal Contractor, though even those particular 
notions suffer from no small vagueness themselves. But, on its own, the 
notion of equal respect is far too empty for us to be able to derive from it 
anything as contentful as a list of human rights. And it is not that we must 
build more content into the notion of equal respect before we tty deriving 
the list, because the way we shall put more content into it is precisely by 
settling such less abstract matters as wEat human rights there are. Morality 
is built at many different levels of generality at the same time. It does not 
display the sort of priorities that allow much in the way of what we can call 
‘derivation’ of lower-level ideas from highest-level, axiomatic ones. So wEat 
we are after now^ in looking for the grounds for human rights, are the sorts of 
ideas that will substantially help to settle wEat human rights exist and wEat 
their content actually is. Those ideas will, therefore, have to have a lot of 
content themselves, and so are likely to be on more or less the same level of 
abstraction as human rights. 

But surely equality must be somewEere among the grounds for human 
rights, someone might say, if only because human rights grew out of the 
egalitarianism of the late Middle Ages. Before then, one’s important powders 
and privileges were derived from one’s social status: lord, freeman, slave, 
and so on. In the late Middle Ages, important pow'ers and privileges, it was 
claimed, were to be derived simply from one’s human status. We differ in 
social status; we are equal in human status. In that sense, it is undeniable 
that human rights are based on our equal human status. Still, if one w'ants 
to identify the existence conditions for human rights, one would not look 
to the equality of our human status but to the human status itself, and 
the personhood ground already captures that. There is no guarantee in late 
medieval egalitarianism of other forms of equality, as important as they often 
are—for example, of equal distribution of material goods. To say that we are 
all equally endowed w'ith rights is not to say that we are all endowed with a 
right to equality, where that means other forms of equality. 

Still, someone might persist, do we not have a human right to some 
other forms of equality? And would they not have to be grounded in 
some background principle of equality? Imagine this case. You and I are 
seventeenth-centuty settlers in the Ne^v World. As our boat beaches, you 
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jump ofF before me and claim the lush, fertile half of the island, leaving 
the rocky, barren half to me. When I protest, you point out that my 
half, if tended, would yield at least the minimum resources necessarv' for a 
recognizably human existence, which is all that, on my own account, 1 have 
a right to. You can be sure that I would protest, echoing John Locke, that 
you could claim no more than what left as much and as good for me, that we 
are moral equals, that my life matters equally as much as yours, that I have a 
claim to as much of the available resources as you. The word ‘equality’ would 
come tumbling from my lips, and rightly so. Part of what I am claiming for 
myself is equal respect and all that follows from it, such as justice and fairness. 

But a human right is a quite particular moral consideration. Human rights 
do not exhaust the whole moral domain; they do not exhaust even the 
whole domain of justice and fairness.^® If you free-ride on the bus, you do 
not violate my rights, even though you act unfairly. That explains why the 
Enlightenment tradition regards procedural justice in courts as a matter of 
human rights, but not, at least in general, distributive or retributive justice. 
Procedural justice protects our life, liberty, and property. There are forms 
of distributive justice, for all their importance, that do not bear on our 
personhood—so long, that is, as the human right to minimum provision is 
respected. Human rights themselves have distributive implications, but ones 
limited to the protection of personhood. In fact, as most people in most 
societies never attract the attention of police or courts, their interests are likely 
to be far more affected by matters of distributive justice than of procedural 
justice. But matters of justice can be highly important in our lives without 
being matters of human rights. 

Just as there are many different, morally important considerations of 
equality, so there are of fairness. Some of these considerations of fairness are 
internal to human rights. If a society respects men’s human rights but not 
women’s, then women are being denied their equal rights. A person is a bearer 
of human rights in virtue of being a normative agent, and women are equal to 
men in normative agency. Their being denied their rights is therefore unfair. 
Another form of fairness included in human rights is, as we have seen, a fair 
trial. But there are also forms of fairness that are not the concern of human 
rights: for example, the unfairness of free-riding and cheating at cards. My 
point is that the domains of human rights and fairness overlap but are not 
congruent. 

Because objectionable forms of discrimination have violations of equality 
and fairness at their base, they too overlap, but are not congruent with. 
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human rights. Some objectionable forms of discrimination clearly violate 
human rights, as when the thuggish organs of a government randomly round 
up members of a hated racial minority and subject them to painful physical 
abuse. It might seem initially that this periodic abuse need not destroy its 
victims’ autonomous agency, but it usually would. Simply to be a member 
of a hated—or even a merely scorned or belittled—group would be likely 
to undermine one’s life as an agent. A member of a hated minority would 
be inhibited from speaking out on unpopular issues, and from acting in a 
way that would attract the majority’s attention. And members of a hated 
group living in a community with police given to physical abuse would 
be all the more constrained. And it is hard to maintain self-esteem, hard 
not to sink into passivity, when one’s society as a whole gives one such a 
demeaning picture of oneself. None the less, even though this is a case of 
violation of human rights, the most obvious thing to say about it is something 
different: namely, that it is a monstrous injustice, a flagrant violation of equal 
resp>ect. 

Then there are cases of objectionable discrimination that are not matters of 
human rights. Two top executives of a multinational firm, equally competent 
and with equal responsibilities, may receive unequal pay merely because one 
of them is the CEO’s brother. The lower-paid, though still handsomely paid, 
of the two does not have his human rights violated; what is objectionable 
about this case is the unfairness, the inequality with no good reason. The cases 
of discrimination that exercise us seriously nowadays, mainly racism^' and 
sexism, range between these tw^o extremes. In this middle ground it is often 
hard to tell objectionable from unobjectionable discrimination, the sorts of 
discrimination that violate human rights and the sorts that do not. I think 
that, in general, racism and sexism are likely to violate human rights because 
of their potentially destructive effect on an agent’s self-image. However, the 
case of ageism—say, a compulsory retirement age—is much less clear. I shall 
return to these matters later.^^ 

I remarked a moment ago that the domain of human rights includes 
procedural justice in courts, but not many forms of distributive or retributive 
justice. But this is speaking roughly. As we saw, human rights include at least 
one distributive requirement, minimum provision, because it is required by 
personhood. And for the same reason, human rights include some retributive 
requirements, such as proportionality in punishment and a ban on cruel and 
unusual punishment—proportionality because it is a protection of liberty, 
and the ban because it is a protection of agency generally. Torture, for 
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instance, which I shall come to shortly, characteristically undermines agency, 
which is indeed its purpose. But what amount of punishment fits a certain 
crime, and whether desert alone can justify punishment, are matters of 
retributive justice, not of human rights. 

To return now to my example, when I complain to you that I should 
have an equal share of the resources of the island, 1 am citing a principle of 
equal distribution, which is a principle of justice, which we can see, as our 
imagined conversation shows, as involved in equal respect. I am sure that 
you ought to divide the riches of the island equally with me. But to make it 
a matter of rights would create substantial problems. Where would we draw 
the line between the moral demands of equal respect, or of justice, that are 
rights and those that are not, other than where the personhood account has 
already drawn it? What rationale would we have for drawing it elsew^here? 
Would the line be clear enough? 

My proposal to exclude certain, but not all, forms of justice and fairness 
from the domain of human rights goes against a not uncommon current 
belief that the domains of human rights and of justice are identical. But that 
belief is at striking variance with the extension of the term ‘human right’ as it 
has stood since the Enlightenment. I acknowledge that I shall sometimes later 
make appeal to equality, fairness, and justice in arguing for my conclusions 
about human rights, but they will often be the equality, fairness, and justice 
internal to the notion of a human right. For exam 
others, that our human right to liberty is confined to liberu' compatible 
with equal liberty for all—an equality that arises from our all equally being 
normative agents.^'’ Sometimes, though, I shall appeal to a fairness that is 
not internal to the notion of a human right. I think that, in assigning the 
duties correlative to certain human rights to welfare, an appeal to our general 
ideal of fairness is indispensable.^"^ It would be surprising if, in working out 
the implications of human rights, fairness and justice in general did not put 
in an appearance. But it is a non sequitur to move from a value’s being 
indispensable in working out these implications of human rights to its being 
foundational to the notion of a human right itself. It should not matter to 
us that the exclusion of some forms of justice from the domain of human 
rights means that some of the most heav\^veight moral obligations have no 
connection to these rights (e.g. my entirely justified claim to an equal share 
of the fertile land on that island). It is a great, but now common, mistake to 
think that, because we see rights as especially important in morality, we must 
make everyT^hing especially important in morality into a right. I shall return 
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to the non-coneruence of the domains of justice and fairness several times 
later.« 

I propose, therefore, only two grounds for human rights: personhood 
and practicalities. The existence conditions for a human right would, then, 
be these. One establishes the existence of such a right by showing, first, 
that it protects an essential feature of human standing and, second, that its 
determinate content results from the sorts of practical considerations that I 
roughly sketched earlier. 


2.7 HOW WE SHOULD UNDERSTAND ‘AGENCY’? 

If we adopt the personhood approach, we shall have to sharpen considerably 
the notion of ‘agency’ that is at its heart. 

Agency can quite reasonably be seen as appearing in degrees. Children 
become agents in stages. Some adults are better than others at reflecting about 
values, or more eflFective at achieving them. Must a personhood account, 
then, imply that human rights come in proportionate degrees? Does it justify, 
in the end, less an egalitarian than a Platonic vision of society, with different 
classes having rights appropriate to their different reflective and executive 
capacities?^*^ 

This worty arises from using a different conception of ‘agency’ from the 
one that an account of human rights should employ. As we saw a while ago, 
our concept of rights emerged at the historic stage when belief in human 
equality started to supplant belief in a natural social hierarchy. Up to a 
point, egalitarianism is a bundle of factual claims (though usually laced with 
evaluations). One is the claim that many striking differences between social 
groups—for example, the far cruder taste and judgement of some—are not 
ordained by nature but are the brutalizing effect of social deprivation or the 
accidental effect of cultural development. Another of the factual claims is that 
among normal human beings there is not much correlation between IQ and 
a sense of what matters in life. And these, and many other factual claims in 
the bundle, are defensible on empirical grounds. Even if differences in taste 
and judgement persist because deprivation too persists, the overriding moral 
interest is not in giving them weight but in removing the deprivation. Of 
course, egalitarianism is an ethical thesis too. What we attach value to, what 
we regard as giving dignity to human life, is our capacity to choose and to 
pursue our conception of a worthwhile life. Mental defectives present difficult 
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borderline problems here, and there is, of course, the question of when a 
child becomes an agent. But the vast majority of adult mankind are capable 
of reaching (a factual claim) this valuable state (an evaluative claim). Anyone 
who crosses the borderline, anyone who rises any degree above the threshold, 
is equally inside the class of agents, because everyone in the class thereby 
possesses the status to which we attach high value.^^ It is true that, above 
the threshold, certain differences in degree persist: for example, differences 
in IQ, in sensitivity to and skill in characterizing good-making features of 
life, in knowing how to realize these values, and so on. But none of these 
continuing differences in degree prevent there being a status entered just by 
passing the threshold, and a status that does not come in degrees. One might 
call it, as the United Nations does, ‘the dignity of the human person’. Any 
funher differences in sensitivity to values or skill in realizing them, and so 
on, will no longer matter to being a normative agent or a bearer of human 
rights—in short, to possessing this dignity.^^ 

I say that what we attach value to, in this account of human rights, 
is specifically our capacity to choose and to pursue our conception of a 
worthwhile life. So the word ‘agency’ alone is not enough; there is an 
acceptable sense in which higher animals are agents. The term ‘rational 
agents’ is not specific enough. What we are concerned with is the agency 
involved in living a worthwhile life. Call it ‘normative agency’. 

This now^ leads us to the view^ that normative agency is the typical human 
condition. But is not having a conception of a worthwhile life, on the 
contrary, an exceedingly rare achievement? We must not, though, confuse 
having ‘a conception of a w'orthwhile life’, as I am using the term, with 
having ‘a plan of life’. Having a plan of life is indeed exceedingly rare, and 
also questionably desirable. Why live by a plan of life when we are constantly 
learning more about the ways of the w^orld, our values continually mature, and 
any plan of life is bound, to a fairly large degree, to be wrong? If one should 
adopt a plan of life, one should, at least, always be prepared to revise it. Even 
then, we should not aim to have highly detailed plans. One cannot predict 
what opportunities or mishaps w'ill come one’s way; one cannot know' how 
one’s emotional attachments w'ill develop or how' other persons w'ill behave; 
and one cannot get one’s mind around all the circumstances that would have 
to enter the rational calculation of e\'en a fairly rudimentaty plan of life. And 
the rough, incomplete plan of life that one might rationally formulate would 
amount to no more than a few policies—such as to spend more time with 
one’s family, to go to concerts more often, and so on. Then having set oneself 
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such goals, some planning would no doubt be sensible—say, planning one’s 
weekly schedule so that one can indeed fit in these activities. This is as much 
planning as most of us ever do, or should try to do, and a weekly schedule is 
well short of a plan of life. 

Nor should w'e confuse having ‘a conception of a worthwhile life’ with 
living ‘an examined life’, in Socrates’ sense, w'hen he famously declared that 
‘an unexamined life is not w'orth living’. Socrates regarded virtue as a matter 
of knowledge and vice as a matter of ignorance. We reach virtue through a 
long process of dialectic: doubting, challenging, recognizing our ignorance, 
and slowly w'orking our way to an understanding of the good. One might 
regard this arduous dialectic as necessary to human life either because its vety 
exercise is itself the peak of human excellence or because it is the only means 
to a good life. But neither is true. It is not the exercise of rationality that is 
the peak of excellence; the peak is, at most, w'hat the use of reason might lead 
us to. And it is not true that an unexamined lift, in the Socratic sense, is not 
worth living. Autonomously achieving a good life does not require periods of 
rational deliberation. Some persons are just by nature good at distinguishing 
true values from false; they simply have a good nose for these matters. Anyone 
who has the capacity to identify the good, whatever the extent of the capacity 
and whatever its source, has what I mean by ‘a conception of a worthwhile 
life’; they have ideas, some of them reliable, about what makes a life better or 
worse. The ideas are not, and should not be, about the whole shape of one’s 
life; they are piecemeal and, to varying degrees, incomplete. And it is the 
mere possession of this common capacity to identify the good that guarantees 
persons the protection of human rights. 

There is another w'orty about the notion of‘agency’. An obvious objection 
to a personhood account is that a person can be denied religious freedom, 
even be cruelly persecuted, without ceasing to be an agent. Could anyone 
plausibly deny that at least some of the martyred saints were agents? On the 
contrary, there is a sense in which persecution can even enhance agency. When 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn was sent to a gulag, he seems to have become a more 
focused and determined agent than ever. But that is not the picture of agency 
at the heart of my account of human rights. My somewhat ampler picture is 
of a self-decider (i.e. someone autonomous) who, within limits, is not blocked 
from pursuing his or her conception of a worthwhile life (i.e. someone also at 
liberty). If either autonomy or liberty is missing, one’s agency, on this ampler 
interpretation, is deficient. What we need is a normative picture of agency: 
autonomy and liberty are of special value to us, and thus attract the special 
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protection of rights. Further, it is characteristic of human beings that they do 
not choose their goals once and for ail. People mature; their values change. 
Liberty is freedom to live this sort of continually evolving life. 

These last remarks help to answer another question about agency. By 
‘agenc)'’ we must mean not just having certain capacities (autonomous 
thought, executive action) but also exercising them. One can trample on a 
good many of a person’s human rights (e.g. Solzhenitsyn’s) without in the 
least damaging these capacities. In general, all that a person needs in order 
to have human rights is these capacities, but what human rights protect is 
something more: their exercise as well. I said earlier that on the personhood 
account we have a human right to education. But is not an illiterate peasant 
with no education still an agent in the sense we mean? So education it seems, 
is not necessary for this sort of agency; if basic literacy is not necessary, 
then neither is primary or secondary' or university education. How, then, can 
education be a human right? It is a human right because it is necessary for the 
exercise of this sort of agency. The value behind human rights is not just the 
dignity of being able to be this sort of agent but also of being one. This sort, 
however, centres on our being able to form a conception of a worthwhile life 
and then pursue it; that is the source of its dignity. And that requires more 
than a life entirely devoted to the struggle to keep body and soul together. 
One’s horizons must not be so low. We must know something about the 
options the world offers, or could offer with change that is well within human 
capacity to bring about. Otherwise, in our ignorance, we shall suffer from a 
kind of paucity of options that, as I shall argue later,^*^ can violate our liberty. 
Our choices must meet certain standards for being informed. And literac}'^ is 
an important means to being informed. We need also to be able to pursue 
our aims, and that requires more than mere literacy: for example, some skills 
and some knowledge of the world, including the world beyond the edges of 
our direct experience. And we need knowledge not only to protect autonomy 
and liberty but to protect other rights too: for example, in many developing 
countries the best way to reduce mortality, say from AIDS, is to increase 
literacy. Of course, we face the task of determining the level of education 
guaranteed by human rights, which requires more of the line of thought we 
have just begun. But, in one way or another, we face the task of fixing the 
le^'el with most human rights, and we face it not just on the personhood 
account but on any plausible understanding of human rights.'^® 

A last clarification of‘agency’. I say that ‘agency’, as used in the personhood 
account, includes both having certain capacities and exercising them. I want 
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now to add that ‘exercising’ in this context must also include succeeding, 
within limits, in realizing the aim of the exercise. Suppose our governors 
wish us to live a simple life and, to that end, keep our society poorer than 
it need be, thus closing off options that many of us would find much more 
choice-worthy. At first glance, it may seem that the personhood account 
would have no complaint. After all, our governors leave us still able to 
form a conception of a worthwhile life and to pursue it; it is merely that 
in many cases we should have almost no chance of achieving it. But what 
our governors have done amounts to coercion—a violation of our liberty. 
What is valuable in normative agency must also include actually being able 
to make something good of our lives. If normative agency did not often 
make possible that final stage of realization of our aims, it would lose a 
large part of its value. Of course, the right to liberty offers no guarantee of 
success; the right to the pursuit of happiness is not a right to happiness. 
Still, the right to ‘pursuit’ is not limited to a right merely to expend effort; 
it is, at the very least, a right to expend effort without certain deliberate 
impediments, still to be specified. Indeed, much more about ‘pursuit’ needs 
to be specified, so much that I shall have to leave it until later when I come 
to liberty.-^^ 

The word ‘agency’ is used more or less broadly within the spectrum from 
deliberation to choice to action to outcome. In the personhood account it is 
used broadly—to cover all of these stages. If one of those parts is missing, 
we do not have the values that, according to the account, are the ground of 
human rights. 


2.8 IN WHAT SENSE ARE HUMAN RIGHTS 
‘UNIVERSAL’? 

Human rights, it seems, must be universal, because they are possessed by 
human agents simply in virtue of their normative agency. 

But there is the following sceptical line of thought.'^^ Virtually all, perhaps 
all, examples we cite of human rights are not in fact universal, so not true 
human rights. If there are any true human rights, any that are indeed universal 
in the class of human agents, they are not especially important to us. And 
what are important to us are the merely supposed human rights—such as 
freedom of expression—wEich, not being universal, are not true human 
rights. 
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The argument goes like this. Freedom of expression, for example, is highly 
important in certain social settings and quite unimportant in others. Anyone 
who lives, as we do, in a society with democratic political institutions, 
culturally heterodox citizens, a complex economy needing mobility of labour 
and having to absorb fast-developing science and technology, vitally needs 
freedom of expression. It is sufficiently important to us in this setting to 
justify promulgating the right and imposing the correlative duties. But anyone 
who lived in a traditional medieval hamlet, with static technologv' and an 
unchallenged social tradition, and where necessary skills were acquired just 
by growing up in the place, quite rightly had a relatively minor interest in 
freedom of expression—an interest too minor to justify the burdensome 
apparatus of a right. So whatever freedom of expression is, it is not a human 
right because it is not universal. 

But this argument misunderstands what the right to free expression 
protects. True, we may not need it for the economy of the medieval hamlet 
to flourish. True, if I am terribly shy and have no wish to speak, I may 
mind much less that I am not allowed to. But the ground for freedom of 
expression lies in a normative notion of agenc)'': we are self-deciders; that is 
part of the dignity of human standing. To be a tolerably successful self-decider 
typically requires an ability to ask questions, hear what others think, and so 
on. It would not matter to my having the right that I am shy and may not 
exercise it. Others can ask or offer answers, and that itself would help me. 
Medieval hamlets too can be grossly oppressive. One might well have wanted 
to question the sort of life that the local lord or the abbot of the monastety 
imposed upon one, discover whether others too were discontent, and decide 
with them what to do. And the lord or the abbot might have wanted to 
stifle free speech to protect orthodoxy. One’s status as a self-determiner is 
vulnerable in any social setting. Applying the right in the setting of the 
medieval hamlet might produce different derived principles from the ones 
that it would produce in a large, modern, industrialized society. But there 
would still be a robust enough sense of the identity of the right through the 
various applications of it needed in different social settings. 

One’s status as a self-determiner, I just said, is vulnerable in any social 
setting. Is that not a problem? What of non-social settings—say, hunter- 
gatherers in family units with no social structure to speak of betw'een them? 
Would human rights apply even to them? Well, why not? There would be 
vulnerability even there: one could still be murdered, enslaved, or oppressed 
by others. But even if human rights were not to apply to hunter-gatherers, they 
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could still have a qualified, though quite good enough, form of universality. 
One could just gloss the claim: human rights, one could say, are rights that 
we all have simply in virtue of being human agents in society. That must be, 
in any case, all the universality that the original advocates of human rights 
ever dreamt of. Besides, human rights, on the personhood account, are not 
universal in the class of human beings; they are restricted to the sub-class of 
human normative agents. It would not be a revolutionaty step to restrict them 
further to the class of human normative agents in society. Not even morality, 
to my mind, applies universally to moral agents regardless of conditions: for 
example, it does not apply if conditions get desperate enough —sauve qui 
peut situations. Despite that, it is perfectly reasonable to go on saying that 
moral principles apply universally, that is, to us all simply in virtue of our 
being moral agents (i.e. given that morality applies at all). 

Of course, there are human rights that clearly do not apply even in all 
societies—say, freedom of the press. There are a few present, and many 
past, societies with no press, or even the concept of one. Such apparent 
failures in universality have been used as a reason for us to abandon the 
idea that human rights are grounded in universal human nature itself and 
to adopt a different ground and possibly, as a consequence, a much revised 
list of rights’-^ —say, Rawls’s much shortened list.-^'^ But we must keep 
in mind the distinction between basic rights and applied or derived rights. 
Rights may be expressed at different le\^els of abstraction. The highest level 
would emerge when we articulate the values that we attach to agenc}'^: as I 
listed them earlier, autonomy, minimum provision, and liberty. Then less 
abstract characterizations would come about as a result of the application of 
these highest-level considerations with increasing attention to circumstances. 
Freedom of expression is derived from, as a necessary condition of, autonomy 
and liberty. Freedom of the press is derived, in certain social circumstances, 
from freedom of expression. We should expect abstractly formulated rights, 
when applied to the conditions of a particular society, to be formulated in 
the language of its time and place and actual concerns, and we should expect 
no one particularly to notice when the move down the scale of abstraction 
passes from global to local vocabulaty. We should claim only that universality 
is there at the higher levels. 

Still, is it not a consequence of saying that we have these rights simply in 
virtue of being human that we should have them even in the state of nature? 
Yes. How, then, may I so easily allow that it would be possible for human 
rights to have point only in society? The claim that we should have human 
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rights e^'^en in the state of nature should be taken to mean that we have human 
rights solely in virtue of features of our humanity, not because of any social 
status or relation. Our normative agency may need protection only in society 
(though 1 doubt that), but it is a status we have independently of society. 

But what of the whole range of welfare rights, now generally accepted as 
human rights? Do they not violate the universality requirement? Classical 
liberty rights are doubly universal: all human agents have them, and all owe 
the correlative duties. But welfare rights, it seems, are doubly particular: only 
members of a particular society can claim them, and they can claim them 
only from their own society. And in the case of classical liberty rights one 
can read oft the duty-bearer from the content of the right: the right not to 
be interfered with imposes a duty not to interfere upon all others. But the 
content of a welfare right, being a claim of the needy to be helped, does not 
indicate who of all those able to help has the duty to do so. Indeed, Kant 
thought that duties to help, being ‘imperfect’ duties—that is, not perfectly 
(fully) specified—lack correlative rights. That is the strongest doubt: not 
only are so-called welfare rights not really human rights, they are not any 
kind of moral right either. And, one might go on, as welfare rights do not 
themselves specify the correlative duty-bearers, they can be specified only by 
an authoritative social institution, and therefore welfare rights cannot be, as 
the)'' are supposed to be, independent of society.'^^ To my mind, these lines 
of reasoning fail; some welfare rights are human rights and they, like all 
human rights, are universal—indeed, doubly universal. But the arguments 
for this conclusion involve many further issues and will have to wait till 
later.’^ 


2.9 DO WE NEED A MORE PLURALIST ACCOUNT? 

My personhood account can be seen as trinist (if I may coin a word to come 
next in the sequence ‘monist’, ‘dualist’). Human rights, I propose, have their 
ground in the three values of personhood: autonomy, liberty, and minimum 
provision. My confining the ground to these three values is, of course, at the 
centre of my attempt to give the term ‘human right’ a sufficiently determinate 
sense—an attempt that evetyone interested in making the term part of 
serious thought about morality must, in some form or other, make. An 
obvious worry, though, is whether all human rights can be derived from such 
a relatively slender base. Personhood, sceptics may allow, is an important part 
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of the stoty, but not the whole story. Human rights, they may say, both need 
and can have a broader base.'^^ 

Take an example. The long-established right not to be tortured does 
not seem to be derived just from the values of normative agency. True, 
torture typically renders us unable to decide for ourselves or to stick to 
our decision. What is wrong with torture, though, is not just that it thus 
undermines normative agenc)s but also, and far more obviously, that it 
involves excruciating pain. So it seems more plausible, and certainly more 
straightforward, to say that the basic human interest in avoiding pain is 
weighty enough on its own to justify promulgating a right against torture and 
imposing the correlative duty on others. Think, too, of our right to education. 
No doubt it is based partly on education’s being a necessar)^ condition for 
effective agency. But another obvious ground for the right is simply our 
considerable interest in achieving certain forms of understanding. And so on. 

We cannot finally settle the issues between my account and this more 
expansive pluralist account now, but we can make a start on them. 

If we were asked what is wrong about torture, of course the most obvious 
thing to say would be that it causes great pain. But the question that concerns 
us now is not nearly so broad. Our question is: Why is torture a matter 
of a human right? And the answer to that could not be. Because it causes 
great pain. There are many cases of one person’s gratuitously inflicting great 
pain on another that are not a matter of human 
unsuccessful marriage, for example, might treat the other coldly and callously, 
and the suffering caused the second partner over the years might mount up 
into something much worse than a short period of physical torture. The first 
partner, however, simply by being cruel, does not thereby violate the second’s 
human rights. Or an older sibling might beat a younger sibling about the 
head from time to time, out of the common resentment that a displaced 
older child feels of a younger, but, even if painful, it would be hard to call it 
‘tonure’—except in the extended sense in which any considerable pain (bad 
sunburn, say) may be called ‘torture’. 

Torture has characteristic aims. It is used to make someone recant a belief, 
reveal a secret, ‘confess’ a crime whether guilty or not, abandon a cause, 
or do someone else’s bidding. All of these characteristic purposes involve 
undermining someone else’s will, getting them to do what they do not want 
to do, or are even resolved not to do.‘^® In one way or an other, they all 
involve an attack on normative agency. If the older sibling were to beat the 
younger about the head in order to extract a secret, the word ‘torture’ would 
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fit much better. As we can have infliction of great pain without the intention 
to destroy normative agency, we can also have intentional destruction of 
normative agency without infliction of great pain. People use torture to 
undermine agency usually because they have no better way. Now sometimes 
we do: there are truth drugs that sometimes help in extracting secrets, and 
with time there may be far more successful painless techniques for imposing 
one’s own will upon others or discovering what they think.'^^ We could not 
call this ‘torture’ because it is essential to ‘torture’ that the infliction of great 
pain be the means. But what concerns us here is whether the painless chemical 
destruction of another person’s will raises any issues of human rights. And it 
does. It does so because painless domination is still a gross undermining of 
personhood. 

The same approach suits the other example I just mentioned, the right 
to education. There is a difference between the varied benefits that make 
education valuable and what makes it a human right. There is a minimalist 
character to human rights, which different writers will explain in different 
ways. I explain it as coming from human rights’ being protections not of a 
fully flourishing life but only of the more austere life of a normative agent. 
But we should all agree that there are highly valuable forms of education that 
lie beyond what is required by human rights. This is a common phenomenon. 
There are levels of health,'^® and forms of privacy,'^* and of several other 
human interests of which it is also true. On their own, the examples fall short 
of demonstrating a need for a more pluralist account. 

There are, as well, theoretical problems facing a more pluralist account. 
Clearly, not any human interest will be a ground of a human right. How, 
then, will the more pluralist account identify the interests that are a ground? 
And how will it meet our pressing initial problem: that the sense of the term 
‘human right’ must be made much more determinate?"^^ And, faced with a 
choice between my personhood account and a more pluralist account, there 
is the question. Which is the better way to speak about human rights? Nearly 
all of us want to see a less free-wheeling, more criteria-governed use of the 
discourse of‘human rights’. Unless the more pluralist account can reduce its 
considerable vagueness, the likelihood of its having the desired eflFects will be 
low. What is lacking, I have admitted, is not a verbal definition of the term 
‘human right’; a determinate sense for the term could come about simply by 
its having a settled use, even a quite complex one. And might not authoritative 
institutions, such as international law, be just the agency to bring this about? 
As I said earlier,^-^ I think not. When it comes to human rights, it is not 
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enough for the appropriate international institutions, following the proper 
procedures, to reach and declare agreement. International law, being positive 
law, can certainly create positive rights. But the international law of human 
rights aims, or should aim, at least in part, to incorporate certain extra-legal 
ethical standards. The creators of international law do not, and cannot 
plausibly, say that what they deem to be a human right is a human right, 
that on this subject they are infallible. And as human rights in international 
law should incorporate something ethical, why should we let the use settle 
down without influence from ethical thought? More must be said, and I 
shall return to international law later.^"^ It may seem that the answer to the 
question. Which is the better way to speak about human rights?, is: As their 
moral content requires, independent of practical eflFects. I think not, and shall 
return to the question later."^^ 

An advocate of a more pluralist account might respond to these challenges 
along the following lines. There are various constraints on the human interests 
that can serve as a ground of human rights. They are, first of all, restricted 
to the interests of human beings as human beings; that follows from the 
sort of universality that human rights have. But well-being, even at high 
le\'els, qualifies as such a human interest. An obvious further constraint, then, 
would be that the human interests be important or major or urgent. But 
not all important (or major or urgent) interests can plausibly be a ground 
for a human right. Things can be of great importance to our lives—indeed, 
greater than a lot of issues of human rights—without themselves thereby 
becoming grounds for human rights. I touched on this earlier. According to 
the rights tradition, procedural justice is a matter of human rights, but not 
many forms of distributive justice, although distributive justice may well be 
more important in most people’s lives than procedural justice. Recall too the 
example of the cold and callous spouse: the cold and callous treatment may 
well be worse than the infringement of certain of the unfortunate spouse’s 
human rights (say, a minor infringement of the unfortunate spouse’s right to 
privacy). 

Now, the advocate of a more pluralist account might appeal, as I did a 
moment ago in stating the account, to the highly influential explanation of 
a ‘right’ that we owe to Joseph Raz. Applied to the case of human rights, 
it would go like this: a human right arises when there are universal human 
interests sufficient to justify imposing the correlative duties on others."*^ 
This definition has the advantage of allowing more human interests to serve 
as grounds for human rights than just autonomy, liberty, and minimum 
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provision, yet imposes the constraint on the additional interests that they be 
able to justify the imposition of duties on others. This is still not enough, 
though. The suffering of the spouse with the cold and callous partner is surely 
enough to justify imposing a duty on the partner to stop this treatment. This 
case is only one instance of a general worry: human rights must not expand 
to fill most of the domain of well-being. We have an important interest, 
for example, in there being a rich array of options in life from which we 
may choose. The benefits of our having such a rich array are so considerable 
that they would justify imposing on certain agents—perhaps on our fellow 
citizens—the burden of promoting them. The trouble with this is that it 
is likely to justify a human right to even quite high levels of well-being. 
It would justify any level, no matter how high, at which the benefits are 
great enough to justify imposing the burden. The benefits of a flourishing 
life—for example, of having a rich array of options from which to build 
one’s life—are characteristically so enormous that they are likely to justify 
imposing a burden on others, particularly as the burden would not be so 
great. To have a rich array of options would require having a fairly high level 
of social wealth and a fairly advanced culture, which most of us are already 
independently motivated to produce. But this undermines our belief that we 
have a human right to material and cultural resources only up to a minimum 
acceptable level beyond which they are not a matter of right. 

Let me follow the theoretical problems facing more pluralist accounts 
through just one more mist. One might say, as Raz himself does, that the 
benefit must be great enough to justify imposing not any duty but a particular 
kind of duty—namely, a duty that supplies an ‘exclusionary reason’.'*^ An 
exclusionaty reason is the kind of reason that excludes a certain range of 
other reasons from being taken into consideration. Promising is a paradigm 
case. The fact that one has promised excludes one’s then giving weight to 
every consideration of one’s own convenience that in other circumstances 
would quite properly have weight. But I doubt that the introduction of 
exclusionaty reasons is enough. It is not at all easy to see how this particular 
deontic notion—a duty with this exclusionary effect—is supposed to work 
in ethical thought, nor when it is present. Where on the spectrum from one 
spouse’s minor unpleasantness to the other, at one end, to the spouse’s most 
damagingly callous behaviour, at the other, do we reach interests that produce 
an exclusionaty duty? And where on the spectrum of levels of well-being, or 
of flourishing life, do we reach that point? It is hard to say. These cases have 
none of the clarity of the case of promising. We do not understand what a 
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human right is until we understand roughly where along such spectra we are 
to make the break. It is not that there are no ways of explaining that. One can 
say, as I propose we do, that in the case of the spouse’s cruelty, for example, 
the break comes when the cruelty starts to undermine the other’s ability to 
function as an agent, which at some point it certainly will. But that simply 
takes us back to the personhood account. My belief is that Raz’s account 
does not supply a sufficient condition for the existence of a right, and that 
therefore there will be many cases in which the interests at stake are sufficient 
to justify imposing on others whatever the appropriate sort of duty is, yet are 
not matters of human rights. It would, at least, take radical revision to our 
intuitions for us to accept them as human rights. 

This chapter has been a preliminary canter across our terrain. I shall return 
to many parts of it later on. 
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Parti 

Of the propriety of action 

Consisting of three sections 


Section I Of the sense of propriety 

Chapter I Of sympathy 

How selfish soever man may be supposed, there are evidently some 
principles in his nature, which interest him in the fortune of others, 
and render their happiness necessary to him, though he derives noth¬ 
ing from it except the pleasure of seeing it. Of this kind is pity or 
compassion, the emotion which we feel for the misery of others, when 
we either see it, or are made to conceive it in a very lively manner. 
That we often derive sorrow from the sorrow of others, is a matter of 
fact too obvious to require any instances to prove it; for this sentiment, 
like all the other original passions of human nature, is by no means 
confined to the virtuous and humane, though they perhaps may feel 
it with the most exquisite sensibility. The greatest ruffian, the most 
hardened violator of the laws of society, is not altogether without it. 

As we have no immediate experience of what other men feel, we can 
form no idea of the manner in which they are affected, but by conceiv¬ 
ing what we ourselves should feel in the like situation. Though our 
brother is upon the rack, as long as we ourselves are at our ease, our 
senses will never inform us of what he suffers. They never did, and 
never can, carry us beyond our own person, and it is by the imagina¬ 
tion only that we can form any conception of what are his sensations. 
Neither can that faculty help us to this any other way, than by rep¬ 
resenting to us what would be our own, if we were in his case. It is 
the impressions of our own senses only, not those of his, which our 
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imaginations copy. By the imagination we place ourselves in his situa¬ 
tion, we conceive ourselves enduring all the same torments, we enter 
as it were into his body, and become in some measure the same person 
with him, and thence form some idea of his sensations, and even feel 
something which, though weaker in degree, is not altogether unlike 
them.^ His agonies, when they are thus brought home to ourselves, 
when we have thus adopted and made them our own, begin at last to 
affect us, and we then tremble and shudder at the thought of what 
he feels. For as to be in pain or distress of any kind excites the most 
excessive sorrow, so to conceive or to imagine that we are in it, excites 
some degree of the same emotion, in proportion to the vivacity or 
dulness of the conception. 

3 That this is the source of our fellow-feeling for the misery of others, 
that it is by changing places in fancy with the sufferer, that we come 
either to conceive or to be affected by what he feels, may be demon¬ 
strated by many obvious observations, if it should not be thought suf¬ 
ficiently evident of itself When we see a stroke aimed and just ready 
to fall upon the leg or arm of another person, we naturally shrink 
and draw back our own leg or our own arm; and when it does fall, 
we feel it in some measure, and are hurt by it as well as the sufferer. 
The mob, when they are gazing at a dancer on the slack rope, natu¬ 
rally writhe and twist and balance their own bodies, as they see him 
do, and as they feel that they themselves must do if in his situation. 
Persons of delicate fibres and a weak constitution of body complain, 
that in looking on the sores and ulcers which are exposed by beggars 
in the streets, they are apt to feel an itching or uneasy sensation in 
the correspondent part of their own bodies. The horror which they 
conceive at the misery of those wretches affects that particular part 
in themselves more than any other; because that horror arises from 
conceiving what they themselves would suffer, if they really were the 
wretches whom they are looking upon, and if that particular part in 
themselves was actually affected in the same miserable manner. The 
very force of this conception is sufficient, in their feeble frames, to 
produce that itching or uneasy sensation complained of Men of the 
most robust make, observe that in looking upon sore eyes they often 


^ Cf. Vll.iii.i. 
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feel a very sensible soreness in their own, which proceeds from the 
same reason; that organ being in the strongest man more delicate, than 
any other part of the body is in the weakest. 

4 Neither is it those circumstances only, which create pain or sorrow, 
that call forth our fellow-feeling.^ Whatever is the passion which arises 
from any object in the person principally concerned, an analogous 
emotion springs up, at the thought of his situation, in the breast of 
every attentive spectator. Our joy for the deliverance of those heroes 
of tragedy or romance who interest us, is as sincere as our grief for 
their distress, and our fellow-feeling with their misery is not more real 
than that with their happiness. We enter into their gratitude towards 
those faithful friends who did not desert them in their difficulties; and 
we heartily go along with their resentment against those perfidious 
traitors who injured, abandoned, or deceived them. In every passion 
of which the mind of man is susceptible, the emotions of the by-stander 
always correspond to what, by bringing the case home to himself, he 
imagines should be the sentiments of the sufferer. 

5 Pity and compassion are words appropriated to signify our fellow- 
feeling with the sorrow of others. Sympathy, though its meaning was, 
perhaps, originally the same, may now, however, without much impro¬ 
priety, be made use of to denote our fellow-feeling with any passion 
whatever. 

6 Upon some occasions sympathy may seem to arise merely from the 
view of a certain emotion in another person. The passions, upon some 
occasions, may seem to be transfused from one man to another, instan¬ 
taneously, and antecedent to any knowledge of what excited them in 
the person principally concerned. Grief and joy, for example, strongly 
expressed in the look and gestures of any one, at once affect the specta¬ 
tor with some degree of a like painful or agreeable emotion. A smiling 
face is, to every body that sees it, a cheerful object; as a sorrowful 
countenance, on the other hand, is a melancholy one. 

7 This, however, does not hold universally, or with regard to every pas¬ 
sion. There are some passions of which the expressions excite no sort 

^ Cf. I.iii.i. 
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of sympathy, but before we are acquainted with what gave occasion to 
them, serve rather to disgust and provoke us against them. The furi¬ 
ous behaviour of an angry man is more likely to exasperate us against 
himself than against his enemies. As we are unacquainted with his 
provocation, we cannot bring his case home to ourselves, nor conceive 
any thing like the passions which it excites. But we plainly see what 
is the situation of those with whom he is angry, and to what violence 
they may be exposed from so enraged an adversary. We readily, there¬ 
fore, sympathize with their fear or resentment, and are immediately 
disposed to take part against the man from whom they appear to be 
in so much danger. 

8 If the very appearances of grief and joy inspire us with some degree 
of the like emotions, it is because they suggest to us the general idea 
of some good or bad fortune that has befallen the person in whom 
we observe them: and in these passions this is sufficient to have some 
little influence upon us. The effects of grief and joy terminate in the 
person who feels those emotions, of which the expressions do not, like 
those of resentment, suggest to us the idea of any other person for 
whom we are concerned, and whose interests are opposite to his. The 
general idea of good or bad fortune, therefore, creates some concern for 
the person who has met with it, but the general idea of provocation 
excites no sympathy with the anger of the man who has received 
it. Nature, it seems, teaches us to be more averse to enter into this 
passion, and, till informed of its cause, to be disposed rather to take part 
against it.^ 

9 Even our sympathy with the grief or joy of another, before we are 
informed of the cause of either, is always extremely imperfect. General 
lamentations, which express nothing but the anguish of the sufferer, 
create rather a curiosity to inquire into his situation, along with some 
disposition to sympathize with him, than any actual sympathy that is 
very sensible. The first question which we ask is. What has befallen 
you.^ Till this be answered, though we are uneasy both from the vague 
idea of his misfortune, and still more from torturing ourselves with 

3 Cf. i.ii.3. 
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conjectures about what it may be, yet our fellow-feeling is not very 
considerable. 

10 Sympathy, therefore, does not arise so much from the view of the 
passion, as from that of the situation which excites it. We sometimes 
feel for another, a passion of which he himself seems to be altogether 
incapable; because, when we put ourselves in his case, that passion 
arises in our breast from the imagination, though it does not in his 
from the reality. We blush for the impudence and rudeness of another, 
though he himself appears to have no sense of the impropriety of 
his own behaviour; because we cannot help feeling with what confu¬ 
sion we ourselves should be covered, had we behaved in so absurd a 
manner. 

11 Of all the calamities to which the condition of mortality exposes 
mankind, the loss of reason appears, to those who have the least spark 
of humanity, by far the most dreadful, and they behold that last stage 
of human wretchedness with deeper commiseration than any other. 
But the poor wretch, who is in it, laughs and sings perhaps, and is 
altogether insensible of his own misery. The anguish which humanity 
feels, therefore, at the sight of such an object, cannot be the reflection 
of any sentiment of the sufferer. The compassion of the spectator must 
arise altogether from the consideration of what he himself would feel 
if he was reduced to the same unhappy situation, and, what perhaps 
is impossible, was at the same time able to regard it with his present 
reason and judgment. 

12 What are the pangs of a mother, when she hears the meanings of her 
infant that during the agony of disease cannot express what it feels 
In her idea of what it suffers, she joins, to its real helplessness, her 
own consciousness of that helplessness, and her own terrors for the 
unknown consequences of its disorder; and out of all these, forms, for 
her own sorrow, the most complete image of misery and distress. The 
infant, however, feels only the uneasiness of the present instant, which 
can never be great. With regard to the future, it is perfectly secure, 
and in its thoughtlessness and want of foresight, possesses an antidote 
against fear and anxiety, the great tormentors of the human breast. 
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from which reason and philosophy will, in vain, attempt to defend it, 
when it grows up to a man. 

13 We sympathize even with the dead, and overlooking what is of real 
importance in their situation, that awful futurity which awaits them, 
we are chiefly affected by those circumstances which strike our senses, 
but can have no influence upon their happiness. It is miserable, we 
think, to be deprived of the light of the sun; to be shut out from life 
and conversation; to be laid in the cold grave, a prey to corruption and 
the reptiles of the earth; to be no more thought of in this world, but 
to be obliterated, in a little time, from the affections, and almost from 
the memory, of their dearest friends and relations. Surely, we imagine, 
we can never feel too much for those who have suffered so dreadful a 
calamity. The tribute of our fellow-feeling seems doubly due to them 
now, when they are in danger of being forgot by every body; and, by 
the vain honours which we pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our 
own misery, artificially to keep alive our melancholy remembrance of 
their misfortune. That our sympathy can afford them no consolation 
seems to be an addition to their calamity; and to think that all we can 
do is unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other distress, the regret, 
the love, and the lamentations of their friends, can yield no comfort 
to them, serves only to exasperate our sense of their misery. The 
happiness of the dead, however, most assuredly, is affected by none of 
these circumstances; nor is it the thought of these things which can 
ever disturb the profound security of their repose. The idea of that 
dreary and endless melancholy, which the fancy naturally ascribes to 
their condition, arises altogether from our joining to the change which 
has been produced upon them, our own consciousness of that change, 
from our putting ourselves in their situation, and from our lodging, 
if I may be allowed to say so, our own living souls in their inanimated 
bodies, and thence conceiving what would be our emotions in this 
case. It is from this very illusion of the imagination, that the foresight 
of our own dissolution is so terrible to us, and that the idea of those 
circumstances, which undoubtedly can give us no pain when we are 
dead, makes us miserable while we are alive. And from thence arises 
one of the most important principles in human nature, the dread of 
death, the great poison to the happiness, but the great restraint upon 
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the injustice of mankind, which, while it afflicts and mortifies the 
individual, guards and protects the society. 


Chapter II Of the pleasure of mutual sympathy 

1 But whatever may be the cause of sympathy, or however it may be 
excited, nothing pleases us more than to observe in other men a fellow- 
feeling with all the emotions of our own breast; nor are we ever so much 
shocked as by the appearance of the contrary. Those who are fond of 
deducing all our sentiments from certain refinements of self-love, think 
themselves at no loss to account, according to their own principles, both 
for this pleasure and this pain.^ Man, say they, conscious of his own 
weakness, and of the need which he has for the assistance of others, 
rejoices whenever he observes that they adopt his own passions, because 
he is then assured of that assistance; and grieves whenever he observes 
the contrary, because he is then assured of their opposition. But both 
the pleasure and the pain are always felt so instantaneously, and often 
upon such frivolous occasions, that it seems evident that neither of them 
can be derived from any such self-interested consideration. A man is 
mortified when, after having endeavoured to divert the company, he 
looks round and sees that nobody laughs at his jests but himself On 
the contrary, the mirth of the company is highly agreeable to him, and 
he regards this correspondence of their sentiments with his own as the 
greatest applause. 

2 Neither does his pleasure seem to arise altogether from the additional 
vivacity which his mirth may receive from sympathy with theirs, nor 
his pain from the disappointment he meets with when he misses this 
pleasure; though both the one and the other, no doubt, do in some 
measure.^ When we have read a book or poem so often that we can no 
longer find any amusement in reading it by ourselves, we can still take 
pleasure in reading it to a companion. To him it has all the graces of 
novelty; we enter into the surprise and admiration which it naturally 


Cf. Smith’s discussion of Bernard Mandeville in viLii.4 and of Thomas Hobbes in vii.iii.i; and 
compare Joseph Butler, Fifteen Sermons, V, and David Hume, Inquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals, V.5-6, lX.5-7, and App. 2. 

5 Cf I. hi. 1 . 9 . 
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excites in him, but which it is no longer capable of exciting in us; we 
consider all the ideas which it presents rather in the light in which 
they appear to him, than in that in which they appear to ourselves, and 
we are amused by sympathy with his amusement which thus enlivens 
our own. On the contrary, we should be vexed if he did not seem to be 
entertained with it, and we could no longer take any pleasure in reading 
it to him. It is the same case here. The mirth of the company, no doubt, 
enlivens our own mirth, and their silence, no doubt, disappoints us. But 
though this may contribute both to the pleasure which we derive from 
the one, and to the pain which we feel from the other, it is by no means 
the sole cause of either; and this correspondence of the sentiments of 
others with our own appears to be a cause of pleasure, and the want 
of it a cause of pain, which cannot be accounted for in this manner. 
The sympathy, which my friends express with my joy, might, indeed, 
give me pleasure by enlivening that joy: but that which they express 
with my grief could give me none, if it served only to enliven that grief 
Sympathy, however, enlivens joy and alleviates grief It enlivens joy 
by presenting another source of satisfaction; and it alleviates grief by 
insinuating into the heart almost the only agreeable sensation which it 
is at that time capable of receiving. 

3 It is to be observed accordingly, that we are still more anxious to com¬ 
municate to our friends our disagreeable than our agreeable passions, 
that we derive still more satisfaction from their sympathy with the for¬ 
mer than from that with the latter, and that we are still more shocked 
by the want of it. 

4 How are the unfortunate relieved when they have found out a person 
to whom they can communicate the cause of their sorrow.^ Upon his 
sympathy they seem to disburthen themselves of a part of their distress: 
he is not improperly said to share it with them. He not only feels a 
sorrow of the same kind with that which they feel, but as if he had 
derived a part of it to himself, what he feels seems to alleviate the 
weight of what they feel. Yet by relating their misfortunes they in 
some measure renew their grief They awaken in their memory the 
remembrance of those circumstances which occasioned their affliction. 
Their tears accordingly flow faster than before, and they are apt to 
abandon themselves to all the weakness of sorrow. They take pleasure. 
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however, in all this, and, it is evident, are sensibly relieved by it; because 
the sweetness of his sympathy more than compensates the bitterness 
of that sorrow, which, in order to excite this sympathy, they had thus 
enlivened and renewed. The crudest insult, on the contrary, which 
can be offered to the unfortunate, is to appear to make light of their 
calamities. To seem not to be affected with the joy of our companions 
is but want of politeness; but not to wear a serious countenance when 
they tell us their afflictions, is real and gross inhumanity. 

5 Love is an agreeable; resentment, a disagreeable passion; and accord¬ 
ingly we are not half so anxious that our friends should adopt our 
friendships, as that they should enter into our resentments. We can 
forgive them though they seem to be little affected with the favours 
which we may have received, but lose all patience if they seem indif¬ 
ferent about the injuries which may have been done to us: nor are we 
half so angry with them for not entering into our gratitude, as for not 
sympathizing with our resentment. They can easily avoid being friends 
to our friends, but can hardly avoid being enemies to those with whom 
we are at variance. We seldom resent their being at enmity with the 
first, though upon that account we may sometimes affect to make an 
awkward quarrel with them; but we quarrel with them in good earnest 
if they live in friendship with the last. The agreeable passions of love 
and joy can satisfy and support the heart without any auxiliary pleasure. 
The bitter and painful emotions of grief and resentment more strongly 
require the healing consolation of sympathy. 

6 As the person who is principally interested in any event is pleased 
with our sympathy, and hurt by the want of it, so we, too, seem to 
be pleased when we are able to sympathize with him, and to be hurt 
when we are unable to do so. We run not only to congratulate the 
successful, but to condole with the afflicted; and the pleasure which we 
find in the conversation of one whom in all the passions of his heart 
we can entirely sympathize with, seems to do more than compensate the 
painfulness of that sorrow with which the view of his situation affects 
us. On the contrary, it is always disagreeable to feel that we cannot 
sympathize with him, and instead of being pleased with this exemption 
from sympathetic pain, it hurts us to find that we cannot share his 
uneasiness. If we hear a person loudly lamenting his misfortunes, which 
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however, upon bringing the case home to ourselves, we feel, can produce 
no such violent effect upon us, we are shocked at his grief; and, because 
we cannot enter into it, call it pusillanimity and weakness. It gives us 
the spleen, on the other hand, to see another too happy or too much 
elevated, as we call it, with any little piece of good fortune. We are 
disobliged even with his joy; and, because we cannot go along with it, 
call it levity and folly. We are even put out of humour if our companion 
laughs louder or longer at a joke than we think it deserves; that is, than 
we feel that we ourselves could laugh at it. 

Chapter III Of the manner in which we judge of the propriety 
or impropriety of the affections of other men, by their concord 
or dissonance with our own 

I When the original passions of the person principally concerned are in 
perfect concord with the sympathetic emotions of the spectator, they 
necessarily appear to this last just and proper, and suitable to their 
objects; and, on the contrary, when, upon bringing the case home to 
himself, he finds that they do not coincide with what he feels, they 
necessarily appear to him unjust and improper, and unsuitable to the 
causes which excite them. To approve of the passions of another, 
therefore, as suitable to their objects, is the same thing as to observe 
that we entirely sympathize with them; and not to approve of them as 
such, is the same thing as to observe that we do not entirely sympathize 
with them. The man who resents the injuries that have been done to 
me, and observes that I resent them precisely as he does, necessarily 
approves of my resentment. The man whose sympathy keeps time 
to my grief, cannot but admit the reasonableness of my sorrow. He 
who admires the same poem, or the same picture, and admires them 
exactly as I do, must surely allow the justness of my admiration. He 
who laughs at the same joke, and laughs along with me, cannot well 
deny the propriety of my laughter. On the contrary, the person who, 
upon these different occasions, either feels no such emotion as that 
which I feel, or feels none that bears any proportion to mine, cannot 
avoid disapproving my sentiments on account of their dissonance with 
his own. If my animosity goes beyond what the indignation of my 
friend can correspond to; if my grief exceeds what his most tender 
compassion can go along with; if my admiration is either too high or 
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too low to tally with his own; if I laugh loud and heartily when he 
only smiles, or, on the contrary, only smile when he laughs loud and 
heartily; in all these cases, as soon as he comes from considering the 
object, to observe how I am affected by it, according as there is more 
or less disproportion between his sentiments and mine, I must incur a 
greater or less degree of his disapprobation: and upon all occasions his 
own sentiments are the standards and measures by which he judges 
of mine. 

2 To approve of another man’s opinions is to adopt those opinions, 
and to adopt them is to approve of them. If the same arguments 
which convince you convince me likewise, I necessarily approve of 
your conviction; and if they do not, I necessarily disapprove of it: 
neither can I possibly conceive that I should do the one without the 
other. To approve or disapprove, therefore, of the opinions of others is 
acknowledged, by every body, to mean no more than to observe their 
agreement or disagreement with our own. But this is equally the case 
with regard to our approbation or disapprobation of the sentiments 
or passions of others. 

3 There are, indeed, some cases in which we seem to approve without 
any sympathy or correspondence of sentiments, and in which, con¬ 
sequently, the sentiment of approbation would seem to be different 
from the perception of this coincidence. A little attention, however, 
will convince us that even in these cases our approbation is ultimately 
founded upon a sympathy or correspondence of this kind. I shall give 
an instance in things of a very frivolous nature, because in them the 
judgments of mankind are less apt to be perverted by wrong systems. 
We may often approve of a jest, and think the laughter of the company 
quite just and proper, though we ourselves do not laugh, because, 
perhaps, we are in a grave humour, or happen to have our attention 
engaged with other objects. We have learned, however, from experi¬ 
ence, what sort of pleasantry is upon most occasions capable of making 
us laugh, and we observe that this is one of that kind. We approve, 
therefore, of the laughter of the company, and feel that it is natural 
and suitable to its object; because, though in our present mood we 
cannot easily enter into it, we are sensible that upon most occasions 
we should very heartily join in it. 
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4 The same thing often happens with regard to all the other passions. 
A stranger passes by us in the street with all the marks of the deepest 
affliction; and we are immediately told that he has just received the 
news of the death of his father. It is impossible that, in this case, we 
should not approve of his grief Yet it may often happen, without any 
defect of humanity on our part, that, so far from entering into the 
violence of his sorrow, we should scarce conceive the first movements 
of concern upon his account. Both he and his father, perhaps, are en¬ 
tirely unknown to us, or we happen to be employed about other things, 
and do not take time to picture out in our imagination the different 
circumstances of distress which must occur to him. We have learned, 
however, from experience, that such a misfortune naturally excites 
such a degree of sorrow, and we know that if we took time to consider 
his situation, fully and in all its parts, we should, without doubt, most 
sincerely sympathize with him. It is upon the consciousness of this 
conditional sympathy, that our approbation of his sorrow is founded, 
even in those cases in which that sympathy does not actually take 
place; and the general rules derived from our preceding experience of 
what our sentiments would commonly correspond with, correct upon 
this, as upon many other occasions, the impropriety of our present 
emotions. 

5 The sentiment or affection of the heart from which any action pro¬ 
ceeds, and upon which its whole virtue or vice must ultimately depend, 
may be considered under two different aspects, or in two different re¬ 
lations; first, in relation to the cause which excites it, or the motive 
which gives occasion to it; and secondly, in relation to the end which 
it proposes, or the effect which it tends to produce. 

6 In the suitableness or unsuitableness, in the proportion or dispropor¬ 
tion which the affection seems to bear to the cause or object which 
excites it, consists the propriety or impropriety, the decency or un¬ 
gracefulness of the consequent action. 

7 In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the effects which the affection 
aims at, or tends to produce, consists the merit or demerit of the 
action, the qualities by which it is entitled to reward, or is deserving 
of punishment. 
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8 Philosophers have, of late years, considered chiefly the tendency of 
affections, and have given little attention to the relation which they 
stand in to the cause which excites them. In common life, however, 
when we judge of any person’s conduct, and of the sentiments which 
directed it, we constantly consider them under both these aspects. 
When we blame in another man the excesses of love, of grief, of re¬ 
sentment, we not only consider the ruinous effects which they tend 
to produce, but the little occasion which was given for them. The 
merit of his favourite, we say, is not so great, his misfortune is not 
so dreadful, his provocation is not so extraordinary, as to justify so 
violent a passion. We should have indulged, we say; perhaps, have 
approved of the violence of his emotion, had the cause been in any 
respect proportioned to it. 

9 When we judge in this manner of any affection, as proportioned or 
disproportioned to the cause which excites it, it is scarce possible that 
we should make use of any other rule or canon but the correspondent 
affection in ourselves. If, upon bringing the case home to our own 
breast, we find that the sentiments which it gives occasion to, coincide 
and tally with our own, we necessarily approve of them as proportioned 
and suitable to their objects; if otherwise, we necessarily disapprove 
of them, as extravagant and out of proportion. 

10 Every faculty in one man is the measure by which he judges of the 
like faculty in another. I judge of your sight by my sight, of your ear 
by my ear, of your reason by my reason, of your resentment by my 
resentment, of your love by my love. I neither have, nor can have, any 
other way of judging about them. 


Chapter IV The same subject continued 

I We may judge of the propriety or impropriety of the sentiments of 
another person by their correspondence or disagreement with our 
own, upon two different occasions; either, first, when the objects which 
excite them are considered without any peculiar relation, either to 
ourselves or to the person whose sentiments we judge of; or, secondly, 
when they are considered as peculiarly affecting one or other of us. 
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2 I With regard to those objects which are considered without any pe¬ 
culiar relation either to ourselves or to the person whose sentiments 
we judge of; wherever his sentiments entirely correspond with our 
own, we ascribe to him the qualities of taste and good judgment. The 
beauty of a plain, the greatness of a mountain, the ornaments of a 
building, the expression of a picture, the composition of a discourse, 
the conduct of a third person, the proportions of different quantities 
and numbers, the various appearances which the great machine of the 
universe is perpetually exhibiting, with the secret wheels and springs 
which produce them; all the general subjects of science and taste, are 
what we and our companion regard as having no peculiar relation 
to either of us. We both look at them from the same point of view, 
and we have no occasion for sympathy, or for that imaginary change 
of situations from which it arises, in order to produce, with regard 
to these, the most perfect harmony of sentiments and affections. If, 
notwithstanding, we are often differently affected, it arises either from 
the different degrees of attention, which our different habits of life 
allow us to give easily to the several parts of those complex objects, or 
from the different degrees of natural acuteness in the faculty of the 
mind to which they are addressed. 

3 When the sentiments of our companion coincide with our own in 
things of this kind, which are obvious and easy, and in which, per¬ 
haps, we never found a single person who differed from us, though 
we, no doubt, must approve of them, yet he seems to deserve no praise 
or admiration on account of them. But when they not only coincide 
with our own, but lead and direct our own; when in forming them he 
appears to have attended to many things which we had overlooked, and 
to have adjusted them to all the various circumstances of their objects; 
we not only approve of them, but wonder and are surprised at their 
uncommon and unexpected acuteness and comprehensiveness, and 
he appears to deserve a very high degree of admiration and applause. 
For approbation heightened by wonder and surprise, constitutes the 
sentiment which is properly called admiration, and of which applause 
is the natural expression.^ The decision of the man who judges that 


Cf. Lii.1.12; and concerning the general role of wonder and surprise in human knowledge, see 
‘History of Astronomy’, I-II (in EPS). 
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exquisite beauty is preferable to the grossest deformity, or that twice 
two are equal to four, must certainly be approved of by all the world, 
but will not, surely, be much admired. It is the acute and delicate 
discernment of the man of taste, who distinguishes the minute, and 
scarce perceptible differences of beauty and deformity; it is the com¬ 
prehensive accuracy of the experienced mathematician, who unravels, 
with ease, the most intricate and perplexed proportions; it is the great 
leader in science and taste, the man who directs and conducts our own 
sentiments, the extent and superior justness of whose talents astonish 
us with wonder and surprise, who excites our admiration, and seems 
to deserve our applause: and upon this foundation is grounded the 
greater part of the praise which is bestowed upon what are called the 
intellectual virtues. 

4 The utility of those qualities, it may be thought, is what first recom¬ 
mends them to us; and, no doubt, the consideration of this, when we 
come to attend to it, gives them a new value.Originally, however, we 
approve of another man’s judgment, not as something useful, but as 
right, as accurate, as agreeable to truth and reality: and it is evident we 
attribute those qualities to it for no other reason but because we find 
that it agrees with our own. Taste, in the same manner, is originally 
approved of, not as useful, but as just, as delicate, and as precisely 
suited to its object. The idea of the utility of all qualities of this kind, 
is plainly an after-thought, and not what first recommends them to 
our approbation. 

5 II With regard to those objects, which affect in a particular manner 
either ourselves or the person whose sentiments we judge of, it is at 
once more difficult to preserve this harmony and correspondence, 
and at the same time, vastly more important. My companion does not 
naturally look upon the misfortune that has befallen me, or the injury 
that has been done me, from the same point of view in which I consider 
them. They affect me much more nearly. We do not view them from the 
same station, as we do a picture, or a poem, or a system of philosophy, 
and are, therefore, apt to be very differently affected by them. But 
I can much more easily overlook the want of this correspondence of 


Cf. the discussion of Hume at iv.ii.3-7. 
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sentiments with regard to such indifferent objects as concern neither 
me nor my companion, than with regard to what interests me so 
much as the misfortune that has befallen me, or the injury that has 
been done me. Though you despise that picture, or that poem, or 
even that system of philosophy, which I admire, there is little danger 
of our quarrelling upon that account. Neither of us can reasonably be 
much interested about them. They ought all of them to be matters 
of great indifference to us both; so that, though our opinions may 
be opposite, our affections may still be very nearly the same. But it 
is quite otherwise with regard to those objects by which either you 
or I are particularly affected. Though your judgments in matters of 
speculation, though your sentiments in matters of taste, are quite 
opposite to mine, I can easily overlook this opposition; and if I have 
any degree of temper, I may still find some entertainment in your 
conversation, even upon those very subjects. But if you have either no 
fellow-feeling for the misfortunes I have met with, or none that bears 
any proportion to the grief which distracts me; or if you have either 
no indignation at the injuries I have suffered, or none that bears any 
proportion to the resentment which transports me, we can no longer 
converse upon these subjects. We become intolerable to one another. I 
can neither support your company, nor you mine. You are confounded 
at my violence and passion, and I am enraged at your cold insensibility 
and want of feeling. 

6 In all such cases, that there may be some correspondence of senti¬ 
ments between the spectator and the person principally concerned, 
the spectator must, first of all, endeavour, as much as he can, to put 
himself in the situation of the other, and to bring home to himself 
every little circumstance of distress which can possibly occur to the 
sufferer. He must adopt the whole case of his companion with all its 
minutest incidents; and strive to render as perfect as possible, that 
imaginary change of situation upon which his sympathy is founded. 

7 After all this, however, the emotions of the spectator will still be 
very apt to fall short of the violence of what is felt by the sufferer. 
Mankind, though naturally sympathetic, never conceive, for what has 
befallen another, that degree of passion which naturally animates the 
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person principally concerned. That imaginary change of situation, 
upon which their sympathy is founded, is but momentary. The thought 
of their own safety, the thought that they themselves are not really the 
sufferers, continually intrudes itself upon them; and though it does 
not hinder them from conceiving a passion somewhat analogous to 
what is felt by the sufferer, hinders them from conceiving any thing 
that approaches to the same degree of violence. The person principally 
concerned is sensible of this, and at the same time passionately desires 
a more complete sympathy. He longs for that relief which nothing can 
afford him but the entire concord of the affections of the spectators 
with his own. To see the emotions of their hearts, in every respect, 
beat time to his own, in the violent and disagreeable passions, con¬ 
stitutes his sole consolation. But he can only hope to obtain this by 
lowering his passion to that pitch, in which the spectators are capable 
of going along with him. He must flatten, if I may be allowed to say so, 
the sharpness of its natural tone, in order to reduce it to harmony and 
concord with the emotions of those who are about him. What they feel, 
will, indeed, always be, in some respects, different from what he feels, 
and compassion can never be exactly the same with original sorrow; 
because the secret consciousness that the change of situations, from 
which the sympathetic sentiment arises, is but imaginary, not only 
lowers it in degree, but, in some measure, varies it in kind, and gives it 
a quite different modification. These two sentiments, however, may, 
it is evident, have such a correspondence with one another, as is suffi¬ 
cient for the harmony of society. Though they will never be unisons, 
they may be concords, and this is all that is wanted or required. 

8 In order to produce this concord, as nature teaches the spectators to 
assume the circumstances of the person principally concerned, so she 
teaches this last in some measure to assume those of the spectators. As 
they are continually placing themselves in his situation, and thence 
conceiving emotions similar to what he feels; so he is as constantly 
placing himself in theirs, and thence conceiving some degree of that 
coolness about his own fortune, with which he is sensible that they 
will view it. As they are constantly considering what they themselves 
would feel, if they actually were the sufferers, so he is as constantly led 
to imagine in what manner he would be affected if he was only one of 
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the spectators of his own situation. As their sympathy makes them look 
at it, in some measure, with his eyes, so his sympathy makes him look 
at it, in some measure, with theirs, especially when in their presence 
and acting under their observation: and as the reflected passion, which 
he thus conceives, is much weaker than the original one, it necessarily 
abates the violence of what he felt before he came into their presence, 
before he began to recollect in what manner they would be affected 
by it, and to view his situation in this candid and impartial light. 

9 The mind, therefore, is rarely so disturbed, but that the company of 
a friend will restore it to some degree of tranquillity and sedateness. 
The breast is, in some measure, calmed and composed the moment we 
come into his presence. We are immediately put in mind of the light in 
which he will view our situation, and we begin to view it ourselves in 
the same light; for the effect of sympathy is instantaneous. We expect 
less sympathy from a common acquaintance than from a friend: we 
cannot open to the former all those little circumstances which we can 
unfold to the latter: we assume, therefore, more tranquillity before 
him, and endeavour to fix our thoughts upon those general outlines 
of our situation which he is willing to consider. We expect still less 
sympathy from an assembly of strangers, and we assume, therefore, 
still more tranquillity before them, and always endeavour to bring 
down our passion to that pitch, which the particular company we are 
in may be expected to go along with. Nor is this only an assumed 
appearance: for if we are at all masters of ourselves, the presence of 
a mere acquaintance will really compose us, still more than that of a 
friend; and that of an assembly of strangers still more than that of an 
acquaintance. 

10 Society and conversation, therefore, are the most powerful remedies 
for restoring the mind to its tranquillity, if, at any time, it has unfortu¬ 
nately lost it; as well as the best preservatives of that equal and happy 
temper, which is so necessary to self-satisfaction and enjoyment. Men 
of retirement and speculation, who are apt to sit brooding at home 
over either grief or resentment, though they may often have more 
humanity, more generosity, and a nicer sense of honour, yet seldom 
possess that equality of temper which is so common among men of the 
world. 
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Chapter V Of the amiable and respectable virtues 

1 Upon these two different efforts, upon that of the spectator to enter 
into the sentiments of the person principally concerned, and upon 
that of the person principally concerned, to bring down his emotions 
to what the spectator can go along with, are founded two different 
sets of virtues. The soft, the gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of 
candid condescension and indulgent humanity, are founded upon the 
one: the great, the awful and respectable, the virtues of self-denial, of 
self-government, of that command of the passions which subjects all 
the movements of our nature to what our own dignity and honour, 
and the propriety of our own conduct require, take their origin from 
the other. ^ 

2 How amiable does he appear to be, whose sympathetic heart seems 
to re-echo all the sentiments of those with whom he converses, who 
grieves for their calamities, who resents their injuries, and who rejoices 
at their good fortune! When we bring home to ourselves the situation 
of his companions, we enter into their gratitude, and feel what conso¬ 
lation they must derive from the tender sympathy of so affectionate 
a friend. And for a contrary reason, how disagreeable does he appear 
to be, whose hard and obdurate heart feels for himself only, but is 
altogether insensible to the happiness or misery of others! We enter, 
in this case too, into the pain which his presence must give to every 
mortal with whom he converses, to those especially with whom we are 
most apt to sympathize, the unfortunate and the injured. 

3 On the other hand, what noble propriety and grace do we feel in 
the conduct of those who, in their own case, exert that recollection 
and self-command which constitute the dignity of every passion, and 
which bring it down to what others can enter into! We are disgusted 
with that clamorous grief, which, without any delicacy, calls upon our 
compassion with sighs and tears and importunate lamentations. But 
we reverence that reserved, that silent and majestic sorrow, which 
discovers itself only in the swelling of the eyes, in the quivering of 
the lips and cheeks, and in the distant, but affecting, coldness of the 
whole behaviour. It imposes the like silence upon us. We regard it with 

Cf. Ill.iii.35; VII. ii. 1-5; and Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, lll.iii.4; Inquiry, App. 4.6. 
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respectful attention, and watch with anxious concern over our whole 
behaviour, lest by any impropriety we should disturb that concerted 
tranquillity, which it requires so great an effort to support. 

4 The insolence and brutality of anger, in the same manner, when we 
indulge its fury without check or restraint, is, of all objects, the most 
detestable. But we admire that noble and generous resentment which 
governs its pursuit of the greatest injuries, not by the rage which they 
are apt to excite in the breast of the sufferer, but by the indignation 
which they naturally call forth in that of the impartial spectator; which 
allows no word, no gesture, to escape it beyond what this more equi¬ 
table sentiment would dictate; which never, even in thought, attempts 
any greater vengeance, nor desires to inflict any greater punishment, 
than what every indifferent person would rejoice to see executed. 

5 And hence it is, that to feel much for others and little for ourselves, 
that to restrain our selfish, and to indulge our benevolent affections, 
constitutes the perfection of human nature; and can alone produce 
among mankind that harmony of sentiments and passions in which 
consists their whole grace and propriety. As to love our neighbour 
as we love ourselves is the great law of Christianity, so it is the great 
precept of nature to love ourselves only as we love our neighbour, or 
what comes to the same thing, as our neighbour is capable of loving us.^ 

6 As taste and good judgment, when they are considered as qualities 
which deserve praise and admiration, are supposed to imply a deli¬ 
cacy of sentiment and an acuteness of understanding not commonly 
to be met with; so the virtues of sensibility and self-command are not 
apprehended to consist in the ordinary, but in the uncommon degrees 
of those qualities. The amiable virtue of humanity requires, surely, 
a sensibility, much beyond what is possessed by the rude vulgar of 
mankind. The great and exalted virtue of magnanimity undoubtedly 
demands much more than that degree of self-command, which the 
weakest of mortals is capable of exerting. As in the common degree 
of the intellectual qualities, there is no abilities; so in the common 
degree of the moral, there is no virtue. Virtue is excellence, something 
uncommonly great and beautiful, which rises far above what is vulgar 


9 Cf. iii.vi.i. 
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and ordinary. The amiable virtues consist in that degree of sensibility 
which surprises by its exquisite and unexpected delicacy and ten¬ 
derness. The awful and respectable, in that degree of self-command 
which astonishes by its amazing superiority over the most ungovern¬ 
able passions of human nature. 

7 There is, in this respect, a considerable difference between virtue and 
mere propriety; between those qualities and actions which deserve 
to be admired and celebrated, and those which simply deserve to be 
approved of Upon many occasions, to act with the most perfect pro¬ 
priety, requires no more than that common and ordinary degree of 
sensibility or self-command which the most worthless of mankind are 
possest of, and sometimes even that degree is not necessary.^® Thus, 
to give a very low instance, to eat when we are hungry, is certainly, 
upon ordinary occasions, perfectly right and proper, and cannot miss 
being approved of as such by every body. Nothing, however, could be 
more absurd than to say it was virtuous. 

8 On the contrary, there may frequently be a considerable degree of 
virtue in those actions which fall short of the most perfect propriety; 
because they may still approach nearer to perfection than could well 
be expected upon occasions in which it was so extremely difficult to 
attain it: and this is very often the case upon those occasions which 
require the greatest exertions of self-command. There are some situa¬ 
tions which bear so hard upon human nature, that the greatest degree 
of self-government, which can belong to so imperfect a creature as 
man, is not able to stifle, altogether, the voice of human weakness, or 
reduce the violence of the passions to that pitch of moderation, in 
which the impartial spectator can entirely enter into them. Though 
in those cases, therefore, the behaviour of the sufferer fall short of the 
most perfect propriety, it may still deserve some applause, and even in 
a certain sense, may be denominated virtuous. It may still manifest an 
effort of generosity and magnanimity of which the greater part of men 
are incapable; and though it fails of absolute perfection, it may be a 
much nearer approximation towards perfection, than what, upon such 
trying occasions, is commonly either to be found or to be expected. 


Cf. Vll.ii.i. 
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9 In cases of this kind, when we are determining the degree of blame or 
applause which seems due to any action, we very frequently make use 
of two different standards. The first is the idea of complete propriety 
and perfection, which, in those difficult situations, no human conduct 
ever did, or ever can come up to; and in comparison with which the 
actions of all men must for ever appear blameable and imperfect. The 
second is the idea of that degree of proximity or distance from this 
complete perfection, which the actions of the greater part of men com¬ 
monly arrive at. Whatever goes beyond this degree, how far soever it 
may be removed from absolute perfection, seems to deserve applause; 
and whatever falls short of it, to deserve blame. 

10 It is in the same manner that we judge of the productions of all the arts 
which address themselves to the imagination. When a critic examines 
the work of any of the great masters in poetry or painting, he may some¬ 
times examine it by an idea of perfection, in his own mind, which nei¬ 
ther that nor any other human work will ever come up to; and as long as 
he compares it with this standard, he can see nothing in it but faults and 
imperfections. But when he comes to consider the rank which it ought 
to hold among other works of the same kind, he necessarily compares it 
with a very different standard, the common degree of excellence which 
is usually attained in this particular art; and when he judges of it by 
this new measure, it may often appear to deserve the highest applause, 
upon account of its approaching much nearer to perfection than the 
greater part of those works which can be brought into competition 
with it. 
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Chapter III Of the influence and authority of consciences^ 

I But though the approbation of his own conscience can scarce, upon 
some extraordinary occasions, content the weakness of man; though 

^ See Voltaire. 

Vous y grillez sage et docte Platon, 

Divin Homere, eloquent Ciceron, etc. 

^4 Jean-Baptiste Massillon ( 1663 - 1742 ) was a popular preacher to the French court and became 
Bishop of Clermont-Ferrand in 1717 . The reference is to his ‘Discours prononce a une benediction 
des drapeaux du regiment de Catinat’. Cf BW V.i.e. 29 , and David Flume, Enquiry, ix.i.iii. 

Voltaire, La Pucelle d’Orleans ( 1762 ), chant 5 . 

Most of the text of the first eleven paragraphs of this chapter were introduced in the second edition 
as additions to III. 2 , while the remainder of the chapter was added in the sixth edition. 
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the testimony of the supposed impartial spectator, of the great inmate 
of the breast, cannot always alone support him; yet the influence and 
authority of this principle is, upon all occasions, very great; and it 
is only by consulting this judge within, that we can ever see what 
relates to ourselves in its proper shape and dimensions; or that we 
can ever make any proper comparison between our own interests 
and those of other people. 

2 As to the eye of the body, objects appear great or small, not so much 
according to their real dimensions, as according to the nearness 
or distance of their situation; so do they likewise to what may be 
called the natural eye of the mind: and we remedy the defects of 
both these organs pretty much in the same manner. In my present 
situation an immense landscape of lawns, and woods, and distant 
mountains, seems to do no more than cover the little window which 
I write by, and to be out of all proportion less than the chamber 
in which I am sitting. I can form a just comparison between those 
great objects and the little objects around me, in no other way, than 
by transporting myself, at least in fancy, to a different station, from 
whence I can survey both at nearly equal distances, and thereby form 
some judgment of their real proportions. Habit and experience have 
taught me to do this so easily and so readily, that I am scarce sensible 
that I do it; and a man must be, in some measure, acquainted with the 
philosophy of vision, before he can be thoroughly convinced, how 
little those distant objects would appear to the eye, if the imagination, 
from a knowledge of their real magnitudes, did not swell and dilate 
them. 

3 In the same manner, to the selfish and original passions of human 
nature, the loss or gain of a very small interest of our own, appears 
to be of vastly more importance, excites a much more passionate joy 
or sorrow, a much more ardent desire or aversion, than the greatest 
concern of another with whom we have no particular connexion. His 
interests, as long as they are surveyed from this station, can never be 
put into the balance with our own, can never restrain us from doing 
whatever may tend to promote our own, how ruinous soever to him. 


Cf. ‘Of the External Senses’, 54 (in EPS). 
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Before we can make any proper comparison of those opposite inter¬ 
ests, we must change our position. We must view them, neither from 
our own place nor yet from his, neither with our own eyes nor yet 
with his, but from the place and with the eyes of a third person, who 
has no particular connexion with either, and who judges with impar¬ 
tiality between us. Here, too, habit and experience have taught us to 
do this so easily and so readily, that we are scarce sensible that we do 
it; and it requires, in this case too, some degree of reflection, and even 
of philosophy, to convince us, how little interest we should take in the 
greatest concerns of our neighbour, how little we should be affected 
by whatever relates to him, if the sense of propriety and justice did 
not correct the otherwise natural inequality of our sentiments. 

4 Let us suppose that the great empire of China, with all its myriads 
of inhabitants, was suddenly swallowed up by an earthquake, and 
let us consider how a man of humanity in Europe, who had no sort 
of connexion with that part of the world, would be affected upon 
receiving intelligence of this dreadful calamity. He would, I imagine, 
first of all, express very strongly his sorrow for the misfortune of that 
unhappy people, he would make many melancholy reflections upon 
the precariousness of human life, and the vanity of all the labours of 
man, which could thus be annihilated in a moment. He would too, 
perhaps, if he was a man of speculation, enter into many reasonings 
concerning the effects which this disaster might produce upon the 
commerce of Europe, and the trade and business of the world in 
general. And when all this fine philosophy was over, when all these 
humane sentiments had been once fairly expressed, he would pursue 
his business or his pleasure, take his repose or his diversion, with 
the same ease and tranquillity, as if no such accident had happened. 
The most frivolous disaster which could befal himself would oc¬ 
casion a more real disturbance. If he was to lose his little finger 
to-morrow, he would not sleep to-night; but, provided he never saw 
them, he will snore with the most profound security over the ruin of 
a hundred millions of his brethren, and the destruction of that im¬ 
mense multitude seems plainly an object less interesting to him, than 
this paltry misfortune of his own.^^ To prevent, therefore, this paltry 

Cf. Hume, Treatise, lLiii.3. 
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misfortune to himself, would a man of humanity be willing to sacri¬ 
fice the lives of a hundred millions of his brethren, provided he had 
never seen them? Human nature startles with horror at the thought, 
and the world, in its greatest depravity and corruption, never pro¬ 
duced such a villain as could be capable of entertaining it. But what 
makes this difference? When our passive feelings are almost always so 
sordid and so selfish, how comes it that our active principles should 
often be so generous and so noble? When we are always so much more 
deeply affected by whatever concerns ourselves, than by whatever 
concerns other men; what is it which prompts the generous, upon 
all occasions, and the mean upon many, to sacrifice their own in¬ 
terests to the greater interests of others? It is not the soft power of 
humanity, it is not that feeble spark of benevolence which Nature has 
lighted up in the human heart, that is thus capable of counteracting 
the strongest impulses of self-love.^^ It is a stronger power, a more 
forcible motive, which exerts itself upon such occasions. It is reason, 
principle, conscience, the inhabitant of the breast, the man within, 
the great judge and arbiter of our conduct. It is he who, whenever we 
are about to act so as to affect the happiness of others, calls to us, with 
a voice capable of astonishing the most presumptuous of our pas¬ 
sions, that we are but one of the multitude, in no respect better than 
any other in it; and that when we prefer ourselves so shamefully and 
so blindly to others, we become the proper objects of resentment, 
abhorrence, and execration. It is from him only that we learn the real 
littleness of ourselves, and of whatever relates to ourselves, and the 
natural misrepresentations of self-love can be corrected only by the 
eye of this impartial spectator. It is he who shows us the propriety 
of generosity and the deformity of injustice; the propriety of resign¬ 
ing the greatest interests of our own, for the yet greater interests of 
others, and the deformity of doing the smallest injury to another, 
in order to obtain the greatest benefit to ourselves. It is not the love 
of our neighbour, it is not the love of mankind, which upon many 
occasions prompts us to the practice of those divine virtues. It is a 
stronger love, a more powerful affection, which generally takes place 
upon such occasions; the love of what is honourable and noble, of 
the grandeur, and dignity, and superiority of our own characters. 

Contrast with Hutcheson, Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (ij 2^), lL2.ii-iii 

and Hume, Enquiry, IX. 
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5 When the happiness or misery of others depends in any respect upon 
our conduct, we dare not, as self-love might suggest to us, prefer the 
interest of one to that of many. The man within immediately calls 
to us, that we value ourselves too much and other people too little, 
and that, by doing so, we render ourselves the proper object of the 
contempt and indignation of our brethren. Neither^® is this senti¬ 
ment confined to men of extraordinary magnanimity and virtue. It is 
deeply impressed upon every tolerably good soldier, who feels that he 
would become the scorn of his companions, if he could be supposed 
capable of shrinking from danger, or of hesitating, either to expose 
or to throw away his life, when the good of the service required it. 

6 One individual must never prefer himself so much even to any other 
individual, as to hurt or injure that other, in order to benefit himself, 
though the benefit to the one should be much greater than the hurt 
or injury to the other. The poor man must neither defraud nor steal 
from the rich, though the acquisition might be much more beneficial 
to the one than the loss could be hurtful to the other. The man within 
immediately calls to him, in this case too, that he is no better than his 
neighbour, and that by this unjust preference he renders himself the 
proper object of the contempt and indignation of mankind; as well as 
of the punishment which that contempt and indignation must nat¬ 
urally dispose them to inflict, for having thus violated one of those 
sacred rules, upon the tolerable observation of which depend the 
whole security and peace of human society. There is no commonly 
honest man who does not more dread the inward disgrace of such 
an action, the indelible stain which it would for ever stamp upon his 
own mind, than the greatest external calamity which, without any 
fault of his own, could possibly befal him; and who does not inwardly 
feel the truth of that great stoical maxim, that for one man to de¬ 
prive another unjustly of any thing, or unjustly to promote his own 
advantage by the loss or disadvantage of another, is more contrary 
to nature, than death, than poverty, than pain, than all the misfor¬ 
tunes which can affect him, either in his body, or in his external 
circumstances.^^ 


3 ° The rest of §5 and the whole of §6 were added in edition 6. 
Cf Cicero, De officiis, lll.v.21. 
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7 When the happiness or misery of others, indeed, in no respect de¬ 
pends upon our conduct, when our interests are altogether separated 
and detached from theirs, so that there is neither connexion nor 
competition between them, we do not always think it so necessary to 
restrain, either our natural and, perhaps, improper anxiety about our 
own affairs, or our natural and, perhaps, equally improper indiffer¬ 
ence about those of other men. The most vulgar education teaches us 
to act, upon all important occasions, with some sort of impartiality 
between ourselves and others, and even the ordinary commerce of 
the world is capable of adjusting our active principles to some degree 
of propriety. But it is the most artificial and refined education only, 
it has been said, which can correct the inequalities of our passive 
feelings; and we must for this purpose, it has been pretended, have 
recourse to the severest, as well as to the profoundest philosophy. 

8 Two different sets of philosophers have attempted to teach us this 
hardest of all the lessons of morality. One set have laboured to in¬ 
crease our sensibility to the interests of others; another, to diminish 
that to our own. The first would have us feel for others as we naturally 
feel for ourselves. The second would have us feel for ourselves as we 
naturally feel for others. Both, perhaps, have carried their doctrines 
a good deal beyond the just standard of nature and propriety. 

9 The first are those whining and melancholy moralists, who are per¬ 
petually reproaching us with our happiness, while so many of our 
brethren are in misery,^^^ who regard as impious the natural joy of 
prosperity, which does not think of the many wretches that are at 

See Thomson’s Seasons, Winter: ‘Ah! little think the gay licentious proud,’ etc. See also Pascal. 

3 ^ The reference is ‘Winter’ (lines 322-8), the first of The Seasons (1726-30) by James Thomson 
(1700-48): 

Ah! little think the gay licentious proud. 

Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround - 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth. 

And wanton, often cruel, riot waste - 
Ah! little think they, while they dance along. 

How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the sad variety of pain; 

This-worldly happiness as a hindrance to happiness in God is a common theme in the Pensees 
(1670) by Blaise Pascal (1623-62). 
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every instant labouring under all sorts of calamities, in the languor 
of poverty, in the agony of disease, in the horrors of death, under the 
insults and oppression of their enemies. Commiseration for those 
miseries which we never saw, which we never heard of, but which we 
may be assured are at all times infesting such numbers of our fellow- 
creatures, ought, they think, to damp the pleasures of the fortunate, 
and to render a certain melancholy dejection habitual to all men. But 
first of all, this extreme sympathy with misfortunes which we know 
nothing about, seems altogether absurd and unreasonable. Take the 
whole earth at an average, for one man who suffers pain or misery, 
you will find twenty in prosperity and joy, or at least in tolerable 
circumstances. No reason, surely, can be assigned why we should 
rather weep with the one than rejoice with the twenty. This artificial 
commiseration, besides, is not only absurd, but seems altogether 
unattainable; and those who affect this character have commonly 
nothing but a certain affected and sentimental sadness, which, with¬ 
out reaching the heart, serves only to render the countenance and 
conversation impertinently dismal and disagreeable. And last of all, 
this disposition of mind, though it could be attained, would be per¬ 
fectly useless, and could serve no other purpose than to render mis¬ 
erable the person who possessed it. Whatever interest we take in the 
fortune of those with whom we have no acquaintance or connexion, 
and who are placed altogether out of the sphere of our activity, can 
produce only anxiety to ourselves, without any manner of advantage 
to them. To what purpose should we trouble ourselves about the 
world in the moon.? All men, even those at the greatest distance, are 
no doubt entitled to our good wishes, and our good wishes we natu¬ 
rally give them. But if, notwithstanding, they should be unfortunate, 
to give ourselves any anxiety upon that account, seems to be no part 
of our duty. That we should be but little interested, therefore, in the 
fortune of those whom we can neither serve nor hurt, and who are 
in every respect so very remote from us, seems wisely ordered by 
Nature; and if it were possible to alter in this respect the original 
constitution of our frame, we could yet gain nothing by the change. 

10 It is never objected to us that we have too little fellow-feeling with 
the joy of success. Wherever envy does not prevent it, the favour 
which we bear to prosperity is rather apt to be too great; and the same 
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moralists who blame us for want of sufficient sympathy with the mis¬ 
erable, reproach us for the levity with which we are too apt to admire 
and almost to worship the fortunate, the powerful, and the rich.^^ 

11 Among the moralists who endeavour to correct the natural inequal¬ 
ity of our passive feelings by diminishing our sensibility to what 
peculiarly concerns ourselves, we may count all the ancient sects of 
philosophers, but particularly the ancient Stoics. Man, according to 
the Stoics, ought to regard himself, not as something separated and 
detached, but as a citizen of the world, a member of the vast com¬ 
monwealth of nature. To the interest of this great community, he 
ought at all times to be willing that his own little interest should be 
sacrificed. Whatever concerns himself, ought to affect him no more 
than whatever concerns any other equally important part of this im¬ 
mense system. We should view ourselves, not in the light in which 
our own selfish passions are apt to place us, but in the light in which 
any other citizen of the world would view us. What befalls ourselves 
we should regard as what befalls our neighbour, or, what comes to 
the same thing, as our neighbour regards what befalls us. ‘When our 
neighbour,’ says Epictetus, ‘loses his wife, or his son, there is nobody 
who is not sensible that this is a human calamity, a natural event alto¬ 
gether according to the ordinary course of things; but, when the same 
thing happens to ourselves, then we cry out, as if we had suffered the 
most dreadful misfortune. We ought, however, to remember how we 
were affected when this accident happened to another, and such as 
we were in his case, such ought we to be in our own.’^^ 


33 §10 was added in edition 6. 

34 Encheiridion (‘Handbook’), 26, by Epictetus {c. ad 50-c. 120). - In editions 2-5 the text continues 
as follows (with minor variations): 

How difficult soever it may be to attain this supreme degree of magnanimity and 
firmness, it is by no means either absurd or useless to attempt it. Though few men 
have the stoical idea of what this perfect propriety requires, yet all men endeavour 
in some measure to command themselves, and to bring down their selfish passions 
to something which their neighbour can go along with. But this can never be done 
so effectually as by viewing whatever befals themselves in the light in which their 
neighbours are apt to view it. The stoical philosophy, in this respect, does little more 
than unfold our natural ideas of perfection. There is nothing absurd or improper, 
therefore, in aiming at this perfect self-command. Neither would the attainment of it 
be useless, but, on the contrary, the most advantageous of all things, as establishing 
our happiness upon the most solid and secure foundation, a firm confidence in that 
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A brief account of the death of Jean Galas 


The murder of Galas, sanctioned by the sword of justice on 9 March 1762, in the 
city of Toulouse, is one of the most extraordinary events to claim the attention 
both of our own age and of posterity. The masses of corpses fallen in numberless 
battles are apt quickly to be forgotten, not only because such fatahties are 
inevitable in war, but also because those who perish by force of arms might as 
easily have killed their enemy, and in no sense died without the opportunity to 
defend themselves. When danger and advantage meet in equal measure, there is 
less cause for astonishment, or even pity. But if the innocent father of a family is 
delivered into the hands of prejudice, or ignorance, or fanaticism; if, once 
accused, he has no other defence but his good character; if those who control his 
fate run no other risk, in putting him to death, than that of making a mistake; if 
they may kill by decree with impunity; then public opinion is outraged and each 
man fears for himself. As soon as we reahse that no one’s life is secure before a 
tribunal which was estabhshed precisely for the protection of us all, the entire 
population must rise in unison to demand vengeance. 

At issue in this remarkable affair were rehgion, suicide and murder; whether a 
father and a mother had strangled their own son in order to please God; whether 
a brother had killed his brother, a friend his friend; and whether magistrates had 
cause to reproach themselves for having condemned an innocent father to death 
on the wheel, or, on the other hand, for having spared a guilty mother, brother 
and friend. 

Jean Galas, aged sixty-eight, had been a merchant in Toulouse for more than 
forty years and was acknowledged by all who had lived with him to be a good 
father. He was a Protestant, as were his wife and all his children, save one who 
abjured the heresy and to whom he made a small allowance. So far removed was 
he from that absurd fanaticism which ruptures all the bonds of society that not 
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only did he approve the conversion of his son Louis Galas, but he had entrusted 
the care of all his children to a servant who was a devout Catholic. 

Another of his sons, Marc-Antoine by name, was a man of letters. He was } 

known to be broody, saturnine, and prone to violence. Having failed to enter 
into business, for which his personality was not suited, or to be received at the I 

Bar, because he was unable to obtain the necessary certificates of cathohcity, this I 

young man resolved to end his life, and gave some indication of his intention to 
one of his friends. He further strengthened his resolution by reading everything 
that had ever been written on the subject of suicide. 

At length, having one day lost money at the gambling table, Marc-Antoine j 

decided to put his design into effect. One of his friends was the nineteen-year- 1 

old son of a famous Toulousain lawyer, an open-hearted and sweet-natured | 

youth called Lavaisse; he was also a friend of the family. Lavaisse had arrived | 

from Bordeaux the night before^ and was, by chance, dining with the Galas i 

family that evening. The company included the parents, Marc-Antoine, the j 

eldest son, and Pierre, the second son. After dinner they retired to a small j 

drawing-room and Marc-Antoine absented himselft Some time later, when 1 

young Lavaisse desired to leave, he and Pierre Galas went downstairs and there I 

found Marc-Antoine, in shirt and breeches, hanging from the door of the ( 

storeroom. His coat and waistcoat were neatly folded on the counter. His shirt 
showed no signs of disorder, his hair was well combed, and there was not a mark 
or bruise upon his body.- 

We shall pass over some of the details of which the lawyers have given 
sufficient account. Nor shall we describe the grief and despair of the parents, j 

whose lamentations were heard by neighbours. Lavaisse and Pierre Galas, beside ( 

themselves with terror, ran to fetch a surgeon and a magistrate. j 

While they were about this, and while the parents were racked with weeping, [ | 

the people of Toulouse gathered outside the house. They are a superstitious and 
hot-headed race, who regard as nothing short of monstrous those of their fellow 
men who follow a different religion from their own. It was in Toulouse that 
solemn thanks were offered to God for the death of Henri III, and that oaths 
were sworn to cut the throat of any man who dared recognise the great and good 
Henri IV. It is in Toulouse that processions and bonfires still mark the anniver¬ 
sary of the day, tsvo centuries ago, when four thousand heretics were massacred. 

‘ 12 October 1761. [Voltaire’s note] 

The only marks found on the body after its removal to the town hall were a tiny scratch on the end 
of the nose and a small bruise on the chest, no doubt caused by carelessness when carrying it. 

[Voltaire’s note] There were folding doors between the shop and storeroom. The young man had 

placed a heavy rod across the top of the door and hanged himself from that. It was contended that 

suicide was not feasible, because the rod would not hold and the man’s feet would an}^vay touch 

the ground, but some local boj^s re-enacted the death and proved it possible; no matter how much j 

they squirmed and shook, the rod did not give way. 1 
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In vain have six Orders in Gouncil prohibited this odious festival; the people of 
Toulouse have continued to treat it as a celebration. 

Some fanatic or other in the crowd shouted out that Jean Galas had murdered 
his own son, and within no time the cry became unanimous. Others added the 
information that the deceased had been due to recant the following day and that 
his family and Lavaisse had conspired together to strangle him out of hatred for 
Gatholicism. The rumour immediately became a certaiaty. The whole city was 
persuaded that it was an article of faith among Protestants for parents to 
slaughter their offspring if ever they evinced a desire to convert.^ y 

Once passions like these are aroused it is impossible to contain them. Word 
soon got about that the Protestants of Languedoc had assembled the night 
before and had selected one of their number, on a majority vote, to be execu¬ 
tioner; that the choice had fallen upon young Lavaisse; and that, within twenty- 
four hours of the receipt of this news, he had travelled from Bordeaux in order to 
assist Jean Galas, his wife and their son, in the murder of their son and brother, 
and his friend - Marc-Ajitoine Galas. 

Upon hearing these reports, a CapitouT or Senior Magistrate of Toulouse, 
Sieur David, immediately recognised an opportunity to advance his reputation 
by prompt action and thereupon initiated a prosecution contrary to all custom 
and precedent. He had the Galas family, the Gatholic servant and Lavaisse all 
arrested and placed in irons. 

He caused a Monitory, no less defective than the prosecution itself, to be 
published.5 He went even further. Marc-Antoine Galas died a Galvinist; had he 
committed suicide, his body should have been dragged through the streets in 

3 The belief that Protestants tvere required to murder their recusant sons derived in part from 
Calvin himself, who had written in his Institution de la religion chretienne: ‘All those who resist the 
authority of a father, whether through lack of respect or through rebellion, are monsters and not 
men. For this reason our Saviour has ordered us to put to death all those who disobey father or 
mother.’ On the other hand, Marc-Antoine was so far from being a potential convert that it was he 
who habitually led the family in prayer. 

^ The Capitoul was a title peculiar to Toulouse, given to municipal magistrates of that city from the 
Middle Ages until the Revolution. Each district of Toulouse provided its o\ra Capitoul, the total 
number varying at different times bet\veen four and twelve. They were not usually men versed in 
law, and dealt only with minor offences such as disorderly conduct. Sometimes, however, grow'ing 
too powerful and too self-satisfied, they usurped the functions of the higher-court judges in 
parlement; the Galas affair was one such instance. 

5 Sponsored by the Church, a Monitory was an effective means of finding wdmesses to a crime. It 
was first read out from the pulpit and then posted up, and it demanded that anyone with material 
information should come forward. The law required that it should be scrupulously impartial, and 
should not name a suspect who might still be innocent. The Monitory in the Galas case was first 
read out on i8 October, five days after the death of Marc-Antoine, then repeated on 25 October 
and 8 November. It w'as disgracefully biased, assuming in every article that Marc-Antoine had 
been murdered by his family. There followed a Fulmination, which threatened anyone withhold¬ 
ing information Mth instant excommunication. This produced only hearsay and innuendo. There 
never was any evidence against Jean Galas. 
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shame. And yet he was interred with great pomp in the church of St Etienne, in 
spite of the priest’s objections against such profanation of sanctified ground. 

In Languedoc there are four brotherhoods of penitent - the white, the blue, 
the grey and the black. The friars wear a long cowl with a woollen hood pierced 
with two holes for the eyes. They had ambitions to enlist the Governor of the 
Province, the Duke of Fitzjames himself, among their number, but he declined 
the honour. The white friars accorded Marc-Antoine Galas the most solemn 
obsequies, as befitted a martyr. Never had any church celebrated the feast of a 
true martyr with greater display. Yet there was something dreadful about this 
ceremony. Above a magnificent catafalque they placed a skeleton, which they 
contrived to move and jerk. It bore in one hand a palm, and in the other a quill. 
The skeleton represented Marc-Antoine Galas, the quill the instrument of his 
supposed recantation; except that it signed instead the death warrant of his 
father. 

This unfortunate suicide lacked only the glory of canonisation. The entire 
I populace considered him a saint; some invoked his name; others prayed on his 
tomb; still others besought him to work miracles, or told of those he had already 
accomplished. A monk tore some teeth from the corpse as relics. A devout but 
somewhat deaf woman declared she could hear the sound of bells. An apoplectic 
priest was cured after taking an emetic. Official reports on these.wonders were 
commissioned and duly written. The present writer has in his possession an 
affidavit to the effect that a young man of Toulouse lost his sanity for having 
prayed several nights in a row on the tomb of the new saint without procuring 
the miracle for which he craved. 

Some of the magistrates belonged to the fraternity of the white penitents, a 
fact which may well have rendered the death of Jean Galas inevitable. 

His fate was sealed by the approach of that odd festival which the Toulousains 
celebrate annually to commmemorate the massacre of four thousand 
Huguenots; 1762 was the bicentenary.^ When the trappings for this solemn 
ritual were erected in the town, they further worked upon the already over¬ 
heated imaginations of the populace. It was publicly stated that the scaffold upon 
which the Galas family would perish was to be the festival’s most glorious 
ornament. It was said that Providence herself had delivered these victims to be 
sacrificed unto our most sacred religion. Twenty witnesses overheard these 
utterances, as well as others yet more violent in tone. And this in our own day! In 
an age when Enlightenment had made such progress! When a hundred aca¬ 
demies have devoted their energies to the promotion of decency and gentleness 
in public affairs! Fanaticism, infuriated by the advance of Reason, is thus seen to 
thrash about in an agony of frustration and renewed spite. 

^ The massacre referred to here took place ten )'ears before the massacre of St Bartholomew, i.e. in 
1562. The victims were unarmed and singing psalms. 
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Thirteen judges assembled every day to hear the case for the prosecution. 
There was no evidence against the family, nor could there be, so injured religion 
was served up instead. Six of the judges were obdurate in demanding the wheel 
for Jean Galas, his son and Lavaisse, and the stake for his wife. The seven others, 
more moderate, thought that at least the defendants might be heard. Debate was 
long and laboured. One of the judges, convinced both that the accused were 
innocent and the crime impossible, argued warmly in their favour; against the 
passion of intolerance he opposed the zeal of his humanity. He became the 
public defender of the Galas family in all those households where religious 
fervour, feeling itself threatened, clamoured for the blood of these wretched 
people. Another judge, of harsh reputation, harangued the citizens against the 
Galas family with as much vigour as the former showed eagerness in their 
defence. The scandal was finally so great that they were both obliged to 
disqualify themselves from the case and withdrew to the country. 

By a most unfortunate chance, however, while the judge who had defended 
Galas observed the restraint imposed upon him, the other resumed his attacks 
against people he no longer had a right to condenm. It was his voice which was 
eventually responsible for the sentence of death, for there were eight votes 
against five, but one of the judges in favour of acquittal, at the last moment and 
after much dispute, switched his vote to the harsher faction. 

In a case of parricide, when it might be necessary to condemn the father of a 
family to the most appalling agonies, it seems right that the verdict should be 
unanimous, because the proofs of so outlandish a crime? must be derived from 
evidence which may satisfy everyone and anyone; the slightest doubt in such a 
case must be sufficient to stay the trembling hand of any judge poised to sign the 
death warrant. The fragility of our reason and the inadequacy of our laws are 
daily made manifest; what more terrible instance could be offered than the sight 
of a man being broken alive on the wheel on the strength of a single casting vote? 
The citizens of Athens required a straight majority plus fifty votes before they 
permitted themselves to pass sentence of death. And what do we learn from 
that? Only the bootless reflection that the Greeks were wiser and more humane 
than we are. 

7 I know only nvo instances in history of fathers being charged tvith killing their children on 
account of religion. The first is the case of the father of St Barbara. He had had nvo windows 
made in his bathroom. Barbara, in his absence, had a third made to honour the Holy Trinity. 
She made the sign of the cross on the marble columns with the tip of her finger, and it was 
deeply engraved on the stone. Her father came angrily upon her, sword in hand; but she escaped 
through a mountain which opened to receive her. The father went round the mountain and 
caught her. She was stripped and flogged, but God clothed her in a white cloud. In the end her 
father cut off her head. So says the Flower of the Saints. The second case is that of Prince 
Hermengild. He rebelled against his father, the king, engaged him in battle in 584, was defeated 
and killed by an officer. As his father was an Aryan, he was regarded as a martyr. [Voltaire’s 
note] 
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It was clearly impossible that Jean Galas, an old man of sixty-eight who had 
long suffered from weak and swollen legs, should have strangled and hanged his 
son of tsventy-eight, whose strength, moreover, was above the average; it would 
have been absolutely necessary for him to be assisted in the crime by his wife, by 
his son, Pierre, by Lavaisse, and by the servant. Besides, on the evening of the 
.. \ - fatal event they had not left each other’s side for one moment. Yet this latter 
\ ' proposition is as absurd as the first. For how could one conceive that an ardent 
Catholic servant should suffer Huguenots to assassinate the young man she had 
: ,V brought up all his life, precisely to punish him for embracing the religion she 
-V.herself professed.^ How could it be imagined that Lavaisse should make the 
j: ‘ ’ f ; 'journey from Bordeaux expressly to kill his friend when he was totally ignorant 
'of his supposed conversion? How could one suggest that a tender-hearted 
mother should stain her hands with the blood of her own son? And how did one 
r-^suppose.that the}^-could join forces to strangle a young man who was more 
7 jcobusi.than all of them put together, without a long and violent struggle, 
5 7 .’Buyout screams to alert the entire neighbourhood, without blows, bruises or 
77..V ;'torinr clothing?' ‘ ^.G 

r^Iiwashbyiousthen'i if themurder-were to be at all possible, that all the accused 
L: ihust be equally guilty because they had not separated all evening; it was obvious 

Xc jhhat they were not guilty; it was obvious that the father alone could not be guilty; 

yef' despite all' this, the father alone was condemned to be broken on the wheel.^ 
■- The grounds for this sentence were, like all the rest, quite beyond belief. The 
r, ^Uwdges who'had determined that Jean Galas should die managed to persuade the 
Others that.this feeble old man, being unable to withstand the torture, would 
yXX 7'v ^t^eak- down and confess his crime and that of his accomplices. They were 
7 abashed when he, with his dying breath, summoned God as 

“L? TOtness to his innocence and asked that His forgiveness be extended to his 
; 7 • mis^ided judges.^ 

r ■ ■ The sentence, which was never made public, was divided into four parts; (i) that Jean Galas be 
•; ■ ; - subjected to the Question, both ordinary and extraordinary, until he confess his crime and his 

accomplices; (2) that he should be taken barefoot in a cart to the cathedral and make I'amende 
. ; . - tw/oraWe before the hangman, asking forgiveness of God and the King; (3) that he should then be 

' ; v / taken to the scaffold, where his arms, legs, thighs and loins would be broken; (4) that he should 

• ■ - . finally be laid upon a wheel with his face to the sky to spend his last hours in pain. The Question 

^ - ' C Ordinary consisted in slowly stretching the victim; the Question Extraordinary involved suffoca- 

^ ‘ don, the victim’s nose pinched while great quantities of water were poured through a funnel into 

his throat. Records show that Jean Galas withstood this torment without once submitting to the 
torturers’ threats, and consistently denied that any crime had taken place. 

^’ Eye-witness accounts agree that Jean Galas met his end with extraordinary heroism. As his limbs 
" • were broken he let out one cry with each blow, but was othenvise serene and calm. On the wheel 

his cracked bones mingled with the spokes, yet still he resisted bitterness or recrimination. He 
would not ascribe his sentence to tvickedness or religious fanaticism; the magistrates had been 
misinformed, he said. David de Beaudrigue (Sieur David), beside himself with anger and 
obviously assailed by doubts, shouted at Galas to confess, but to no avail. Two hours after being 
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Thus did they find themselves obliged to pass a second sentence which 
contradicted the first, according to which they set free the mother, Pierre Galas, 

Lavaisse and the servant. When it was pointed out to them that this new decision 
invalidated the other; that they had thereby passed judgement upon themselves 
and stood condemned; that, as all the defendants had remained together 
throughout the time of the alleged murder, the release of the survivors proved 
beyond doubt the innocence of the one who had been executed, they then made 
the decision to send Pierre Galas into exile. This banishment was as inconsistent 
and absurd as everything that had preceded it, for Pierre Galas was clearly either 
guilty or innocent of the murder; if guilty, he should have been broken on the 
wheel like his father; and if innocent, he should not be banished. The judges 
were so taken aback by the father’s agony and the touching piety with which he 
died, that they thought to save their honour by showing mercy to the son, not 
realising that their display of mercy was, at that point, yet another miscarriage of 
justice. No doubt they thought that it was a matter of little consequence to send 
an impoverished young man into exile without support of any kind, and being 
unimportant, was but a tiny injustice compared with those they had already had 
the misfortune to commit. 

They visited Pierre Galas in his cell and threatened to treat him as they had 
his father, unless he renounced his religion. The young man has testified to this . - 

on oath.*° . • 

As he was leaving the city, Pierre encountered a priest speciahsing in con-' 
versions who obhged him to return to Toulouse, where he found himself; ' > 

locked up in a Dominican monastery and forced to observe all the customs of ;• , . : ' 
the Gatholic faith. Part of their objective in so doing was to make him'avehge ■■ ■ ■ 
their religion as the price of his father’s blood; religious feeling was thereby- ’ ' - 
appeased. - 

The daughters were then taken from their mother and likewise locked in'a .‘V. .• ’ 

convent. As for this wretched woman, who had been virtually bathed in'H^ -7’ 
husband’s blood, who had held the body of her eldest son in her arms and seen/ Jv’ -'X 
another sent into exile, who had been robbed of her daughters and stripped 
her goods, she was now quite alone in the. world, without subsistence or hqpe.G-' 7>'-''| 
and almost dead with the weight of her misery. Now there were certain persons , / 
who, bringing mature exarflination to bear upon this frightful affair, \vere so'7' ;; -V' 
struck by the horror of it that they pressed the wid 0w Galas to emerge from her--.- - ‘, 

solitude and demand justice from the King himself. She was, by this time, in no ■ '' V ; 

state to comply, being weak and drained by her experience. Besides which, - ? ^ 

placed on the wheel, he was manually strangled in a gesture of mercy, a pitiful but noble sightto all 
who were present, many of whom had kno\\m and respected him for forty 3'ears. 

‘A Dominican monk came into my cell and threatened me with the same manner of death unless I 
abjured. This I attest before God, 23 July 1762. Pierre Galas.’ [Voltaire’s note] 
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having been born in England and moved to a French province at an early age, | 

the very name of Paris struck fear into her heart. She imagined that the capital of | 

the kingdom must be even more barbarous than Toulouse, But in the end her f 

sense of duty towards the memory of her husband overcame her fragility. When j 

she eventually arrived in Paris she was close to death, and amazed to find herself i 

greeted with warmth, succour and sympathy.” ' I 

Reason is more powerful than Fanaticism in Paris, whereas in the provinces it j 

is generally Bigotry which prevails. I 

M. de Beaumont, the celebrated lawyer of the Paris Courts of Justice, was the i 

first to champion her cause; he drew up a legal opinion to which fifteen of his f 

colleagues put their signatures. The no less eloquent M. Loiseau prepared a i 

statement on behalf of the family. M. Mariette, advocate of the Council, f 

composed a judicial paper on the case which carried universal conviction. 

These three noble defenders of justice and innocence surrendered to the | 

widow all profit from the published editions of their views.” Not only Paris, but | 

the whole of Europe was moved to pity by her phght and joined her in j 

demanding justice. Thus was public opinion notably in advance of the actual j 

signature in Council which would restore common sense. | 

Compassion reached even to the seat of government despite the perpetual j 

press of business which often must exclude it, and despite also that familiarity j 

with misfortune which can harden the heart stiU further. The daughters were I 

soon reunited with their mother, and all three, dressed in mourning, wept before I 

their saviours. | 

Nonetheless, this family still had enemies. Why? Because religion was in- j 

volved. Several of those people known in France as divots^'^ loudly proclaimed j 

that it was better an old Calvinist, albeit innocent, should die on the wheel than 
that eight councillors of Languedoc should be obliged to admit that they were in j 

error. It was even said that ‘there are more magistrates than Calases’, the 
inference being that the Calas family should be sacrificed to preserve the honour j 

of the judiciary. These people did not reflect that the honour of judges, like that 
of other men, Hes in correcting their mistakes. No one in France believes that the 
Pope, assisted by his cardinals, is infallible;it might be fair to suggest that 

” It was said Mme Calas was received by both IVIme du Deffand, Walpole’s friend, and Mme de 
Geoffrin, and she was eventually presented to the Queen. From across the Charmel messages of 
support came from the Archbishop of Canterbury and no fewer than t\velve dukes. 

Since the texts were pirated in many to\vns, the widow Calas did not receive the benefit intended 
by this act of generosity. [Voltaire’s note] 

‘3 Devot comes from the Latin devotus. The devoti of ancient Rome were those who sacrificed 
themselves for the good of the Republic, such as the Curtii or Decii. [Voltaire’s note] In France 
the word came to signify passionate dedication to faith and carried a pejorative connotation. 

The doctrine of papal infallibility was not defined until 1870 at the Vatican Council. Voltaire 
refers to the more general belief in the freedom from error which St Peter and his successors 
enjoyed, as Bishops of Rome, by the action of divine grace. 
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neither are eight judges of Toulouse. Sensible, unprejudiced men declared that 
the Toulouse verdict would be quashed anywhere else in Europe, notwithstand¬ 
ing that there might be special circumstances to prevent its being overturned in 
Council. 

Such was the state of affairs in this astonishing story when certain impartial 
and sensitive persons conceived the notion of presenting before the public some 
reflections on tolerance, on clemency, on compassion, those values which the 
Abbe Houtteville,^5 jji an inflated and misinformed harangue, recently called a 
‘monstrous dogma’, and which men of Reason affirm to be the natural preroga¬ 
tives of Humanity. 

Either the magistrates of Toulouse, led astray by the fanaticism of the 
populace, have caused an innocent man to perish on the wheel — which is 
without parallel; or the man and his wife squeezed the life from their eldest son, 
aided and abetted in this appalling act by another son and his friend - which is 
against nature. In either case, the abuse of the most holy rehgion has resulted in a 
terrible crime. It is therefore in the interest of mankind to examine whether the 
true rehgious spirit is more consistent with charity or with cruelty. 

Claude-Franfois Houtteville (1686-1742), author of La Verite de la religion chretienne prouvee par 
les fails (1722), which was wudely criticised and had to be seriously revised for its second edition in 
1740. Houtteville taught ecclesiastical history at Tours and became secretary to Cardinal Dubois. 
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On whether tolerance can be dangerous, 
and in which countries it is permitted 

There are some who maintain that, were we to treat with friendly forbearance 
those errant brothers of ours who pray to God in bad French, we should be 
guilty of placing weapons in their hands and encouraging them to replay the 
battles of Jamac, Montcontour, Coutras, Dreux, Saint-Denis and so on. I 
cannot say, for I am not a prophet. But there seems to me a want of logic in the 
argument which proposes. These men rose up in arms when we treated them badly; 
therefore they will rise up in arms when we treat them well. 

I shall now take the liberty of inviting those who sit at the head of govern¬ 
ment, together with others destined for high office, to join me m a mature 
examination of the following questions: Are we justified in believing that 
tolerance might excite the same revolutionary spirit as has been provoked in 
the past by persecution.? Are events which occurred under certain circumstan¬ 
ces bound to be repeated in others? Do cu stoms, opinions, habits, never 
change? 

It is beyond doubt that the Huguenots have been as drunk with fanaticism 
and steeped in blood as the rest of us. But is the present generation as 
barbaric as its predecessors? Have not the age in which we live, the progress 
of Reason, the fine literature we enjoy and the gentle manners we promote, 
reached to the men who instruct the minds of these people? And have we not 
noticed that practically the whole face of Europe has changed over the last 
fifty years or so? 

EveryAvhere government has become stronger and society gentler. Police 
forces, supported by extensive regular armies, ensure that we need not fear a 
return of those anarchic times when Calvinist peasants fought Catholic peasants 
in scratch militias put together between seed-time and harvest. 
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A new age must bring new attitudes. It would be absurd to punish the 
Sorbonne today for having in the past petitioned to burn Joan of Arc, "or declared 
that Henri III forfeited his right to reign, or excommunicated and banished the 
great Henri IV. Just as ridiculous would it be to root out those other estabhsh- 
ments once guilty of excess in times of madness. Such would not only be unjust, 
it would contain about as much sense as to subject the entire population of 
Marseilles to a wholesale medical cure today because they had been visited by 
the plague in 1720. 

Are we about to sack Rome, as did Charles V and his troops, because, in 1585, 
Pope Sixtus V granted nine years’ worth of indulgences to every Frenchman 
who took up arms against his sovereign? Is it not enough to prevent Rome from 
falling into such excess ever again? 

The fury unleashed by both the dogmatic spirit and the misuse of a poorly 
understood Christianity has spilt as much blood and caused as many disasters in 
Germany, in England, and even in Holland, as in France. However, religious 
differences present no problem today in those countries; the Jew, the Catholic, 
the Greek Orthodox, the Lutheran, the Calvinist, the Anabaptist, the Socinian, 
the Mennonite, the Moravian and many others, live there as brothers and 
contribute equally to the good of society. 

In Holland there is no longer any fear that the arguments of a Gomar^^ on 
the subject of predestination should cost the old man his head. In London they 
no longer worry that quarrels between Presbyterians and Episcopalians over 
liturgy and surplice could lead a monarch to the scaffold and spill royal blood. 
In Ireland, newly populated and enriched, there wfil be no repeat of those 
scenes of Catholic citizens sacrificing Protestant citizens to God for two whole 
months, burying them alive, hanging young mothers from the gallows with 
their daughters strapped to their necks so as to watch them die together, 
splitting open the belhes of pregnant women and pulling out half-formed 
babies to throw to dogs and pigs to eat, placing a dagger in the hand of their 
garrotted prisoners and guiding the dagger into the breasts of their wives, 
fathers, mothers, daughters, with the depraved intent of creating parricides by 
this device and thus not only exterminating them all, but sending them aO to 
Hell. Such is the testimony of Rapin-Thoyras, an officer serving in Ireland 
roughly at the time of these events;^5 so, too, testify all the annals and histories 

Franfois Gomar was a Protestant theologian who, in contradiction of his colleague Arminius, 
maintained that God had predestined the greater part of mankind to bum eternally in Hell-fire. 
This infernal doctrine was upheld, naturally, by persecution. The Grand Pensionary of Holland, 
Bameveldt, who disagreed with Gomar, had his head severed on 13 May 1619, at the age of 
seventy-two, ‘for having done his best to annoy the Church of God’. [Voltaire’s note] 

Paul de Rapin’s Histoire d’Atigleterre in eight volumes was virtually the only history of the country 
available in France during the first half of the eighteenth century, so Voltaire would have kno\vn it 
well. 
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of England covering the period. It can never happen again, for Philosophy, 
that is the only true philosophy, the sister of Rehgion, has now disarmed 
hands so long bloodied by superstition, and the human spirit, as it recovers 
from its toxic madness, stands astonished at the excesses to which bigotry once 
brought it. 

We have in France a wealthy province where Lutheranism carries more 
popular support than Catholicism. The University of Alsace is in the hands of 
the Lutherans, who occupy several municipal offices of government as well. 
Never once has the slightest religious dispute disturbed the peace of this 
province ever since it has been part of our kingdom. Why? Because it has 
never been contaminated by persecution. Seek not to enslave hearts, and all 
hearts will be yours. 

I do not say that all those who profess a different religion from that of the 
reigning prince should share in the places and honours available to those who are 
of the prevailing religion. In England, Roman Catholics are considered as 
belonging to the party of the Pretender, and are therefore denied office; they 
even pay double tax; yet they still enjoy all other privileges of the citizen. 

A few French bishops are rumoured to think that it would serve neither their 
honour nor their interest to permit Protestants to live in their diocese, and this 
obduracy is said to be the greatest single obstacle to tolerating them. I cannot 
believe it. The great majority of bishops in France are from distinguished 
families - they think and act with a dignity worthy of their ancestry; one must 
give them credit for their innate charity and nobility of mind; they must surely 
reflect that their persecuted sheep, seeking refuge in foreign parts, are unlikely 
to be converted there, whereas they could be enlightened by the wisdom and 
example of their pastors once they returned to the fold; there would be honour 
in converting them, with no harm to their temporal rights; and the more sheep 
there are, the better it is for episcopal coffers. 


A bishop of Varmy, in Poland, had a farmer who was an Anabaptist and a 
tax-collector who was Socinian. He was advised to throw out the one, on the 
grounds that he did not believe in the doctrine of consubstantiality, and the 



I replied that though they would both surely be damned to eternity in the next 
^ world, in this one they were still very useful. 

\ Let us reach out from our narrow little sphere for a moment, and examine 
\yhat goes on in of the globe. The Turkish prince, for example, rules 

peacefully oyer twenty races of different reli^ous conviction; two hundred 
thousand Greeks live in Constantinople in perfect safety, and the Mufti him¬ 
self nominates and presents the Greek patriarch to his emperor; there is even 
a Roman Catholic patriarch living there. The Sultan nominates Catholic 
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bishops to some of the Greek islands, with the following words: I commend 
him to go and reside as bishop on the isle of Chios in accordance with its ancient 
customs and vain ceremonies. This empire is stuffed with Jacobites, Nestorians, 
Monothelites, Coptics, Christians of St John, Jews, Gebers and Banians. The 
annals of Turkey bear no record of a revolt raised by any of these religious 
communities. 

Go to India, to Persia, to Tartary, and you will find the same evidence of 
tolerance and mutual respect. Peter the Great gave his protection to every 
possible cult in his vast empire, to the benefit of both agriculture and commerce 
and with no detriment whatever to the body politic. 

For more than four thousand years the rulers of China have adopted only one 
religion, which proclaims the simple worship of one God.-^ On the other hand, 
they tolerate the superstitions of Fo,-/ as well as a multitude of Buddhist priests 
who could be dangerous had they not always been contained by sensible 
legislation. 

It is true that the great Yung-Chin, perhaps the wisest and most magnani¬ 
mous emperor that China has ever known, expelled the Jesuits. However, that 
was not because he was intolerant, but rather because they were.-^ In their 
Lettres curieuses the Jesuits themselves related the words with which this good 
prince addressed them: ‘I know that your religion is intolerant. I know what you 
did in the Manilas and in Japan. You deceived my father. Do not expect to 
deceive me as well.’ To read the whole speech which he graciously made to them 
is to be convinced of his sagacity and clemency. How could he, after all, have 
allowed European philosophers to remain at court when, under the pretext of 
demonstrating thermometers and eclipses, they had already once made off with 
a prince of the blood royal? What, I wonder, would this emperor have said, had 
he read our European history and known all about the Catholic League and the 
Gunpowder Plot? 

It was enough that he should be informed of the squalid quarrels between 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans and secular priests, sent into his domains from 
the other end of the world to preach the truth and who spent their time cursing 
one another. The Emperor did no more, then, than to send packing some foreign 
trouble-makers. But with what display of kindness! Such paternal attention was 
there lavished on the preparation of their journey home and such great care 

More properly, the ancient faith of China did not worship one God as a powerful ruler and 
creator; rather did it acknowledge the notion of a Supreme Being, who was pleased by virtue and 
upset by wickedness. 

-7 A Chinese Buddha. 

Yong-Tcheng (1677-1736), Emperor of China from 1723 to 1736 of the Manchu dynasty. He was 
son of Emperor Kanghi, who added Tibet to the empire and welcomed the Jesuit missionaries. 
According to Catholic sources, Yong-Tcheng persecuted Jesuits. 
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taken that they should escape insult along the way! Their banishment was itself a 
supreme example of tolerance and humanity. 

The Japanese were the most tolerant of all nations. Twelve peaceful religions 
were already established within their empire when the Jesuits came to add the 
thirteenth. It was soon apparent, however, that these cared little for competition 
and proceeded to suppress the others. We know what ensued. A civil war, no less 
terrible than those of the Catholic League, devastated the country. The Chris¬ 
tian religion finally drowned in its own oceans of blood; the Japanese closed their 
empire to the rest of the world once and for aU, deeming us to be no better than 
wild animals, like those of which the English had purged their island. Minister 
Colbert was keenly aware that we needed the Japanese far more than they 
needed us, but it was in vain that he pleaded for trade links. He found them to be 
utterly inflexible. 

And so the history of our entire continent gives proof that it is foolish either to 
promulgate religious intolerance or to base policy upon it. 

Cast your eyes across the Atlantic and take a look at Carolina, whose 
legislation was framed by the philosopher John Locke. There you need only 
seven heads of families to establish a religion approved in law, a freedom which 
has contrived to ferment no disorder whatever. God forbid we should cite this 
example as one which France should emulate! We bring it forth only to 
demonstrate that one may push the principle of tolerance to its furthest extreme 
without exciting the slightest public disturbance; we must allow, however, that 
what is good and useful in a nascent colony may not be suitable in an ancient 
kingdom. 

And what shall we say of those simple folk, somewhat derisively knovra as 
Qiiakers^ whose customs are perhaps ridiculous but whose virtuoiis behaviour 
has shown the rest of the world, uselessly as it turns out, the meaning of Peace? 
There are a hundred thousand of them in Pennsylvania. Discord and contro¬ 
versy are unknown in the happy homeland they have made for themselves. And 
the very name of their city of Philadelphia, which reminds them constantly of 
the brotherhood of man, is both an example and a reproach to those nations who 
have yet to learn tolerance. 

In the end, tolerance has been responsible for not a single civil war, whereas 
intolerance has covered the earth with corpses. Let us therefore judge between 
these two opposing figures, benveen the mother who would have us slay her son, 
and the mother who wiU part with him in order that he may live. 

I refer here only to the political interest of nations. And, respecting as I must 
the tenets of theology, I do not intend to deal in this essay with anything more 
than the physical and moral well-being of society. I implore every impartial 
reader to weigh these truths, to correct or expand them. By sharing their 
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thoughts on these matters, readers will penetrate more deeply than the author 
can.-9 

-9 M. de la Bourbonnaie, the intendant of Rouen, says that the manufacture of hats at Caudebec and 
Neuchatel has greatly declined on account of the expatriation of the Huguenots. M. Foucaut, the 
intendant of Caen, says that trade in the region is barely half what it used to be; and M. de 
Maupeou, intendant at Poitiers, tells us that the manufacture of druggets has entirely ceased. M. 
de Bezons, in Bordeaux, tells us tht there is hardly any trade at Clerac and Nerac. M. de 
Miromenil, the intendant of Touraine, says that the commerce of Tours has dimim'shed by ten 
million livres per annum, and all this on account of religious persecution. (See the memoirs of the 
intendants for 1698.) Add to this the great number of officers on land and at sea, as well as the 
common sailors, who have been obliged to serve the enemies of France, frequently with fatal 
consequences for their own country, and then judge whether or not religious persecution has been 
destructive to the State. We will not presume to offer any advice to those ministers whose conduct 
and capacity are sufficiently well kno^vn, and whose greatness of mind and nobility of sentiment 
do honour to their illustrious birth; they will readily perceive that the restoration of our navy will 
require some indulgence to be shown to the inhabitants of our coasts. [Voltaire’s note] 
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To show how tolerance may be permitted 

I venture to imagine that perhaps an enlightened and magnanimous Minister of 
State, or a humane and wise priest, or a prince who can recognise that his 
interest is identical with that of the majority of his subjects, and that his glory 
lies in their happiness, might deign to cast a glance at this crude, imperfect essay 
of mine; ±at he might compensate for its defects with wisdom of his own; that 
he might say to himself, ‘What risk would I run, in seeing my land better 
cultivated with more manpower, my revenues increase, my State flourish the 
more?’ 

Germany would now be a desert covered with the bones of Catholics, 
Evangelicals, Reformers and Anabaptists, all massacred by each other, were it 
not for the Peace of Westphalia^^ which eventually established in that country 
the right to freedom of thought. 

We have Jews in Bordeaux, in Metz, in Alsace; we also have Lutherans, 
Molinists, Jansenists in other parts of our country; could we not suffer the 
Calvinists to live among us, contained by more or less the same conditions as 
apply to the CathoHcs living in London? The more sects there are, the less 
dangerous each one becomes; as they multiply, so they weaken; and all are held 
in check by fair laws which prohibit tumultuous assembly, public insult and 

The Treaty of Westphalia, signed on 24 October 1648, was in fact t\vo treaties negotiated 
simultaneously, between the German empire and France on the one hand, and the empire and 
Sweden on the other, and it brought an end to the Thirty Years’ War. The provisions of the treaty 
included much territorial adjustment, France gaining Alsace, for example, and recognition of 
sovereignty over Metz, Toul and Verdun, Sweden receiving western Pomerania and Bremen, and 
acquiring control of the Baltic. Central authority in the empire was reduced, and that authority 
vested in local princes was enhanced. Most important, equality of tolerance was recognised for all 
three major religious communities, with specific reference to freedom of private worship, of 
conscience and of emigration. The Protestant minority in the Imperial Diet was not to be coerced 
by the Catholic majority, and religious disputes were thenceforth to be settled in sober discussion. 
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incitement to sedition, laws which are kept in force by the consent of the people. 

It is known that there are many heads of families who have made great 
fortunes in foreign countries and are now desirous of returning to their home¬ 
land. They ask only that they be accorded the protection of natural law, that the 
validity of their marriages be acknowledged, that their children should enjoy 
security and the right to inherit from their fathers, that they be given proper 
sanctuary. They ask for no public temples, no charge upon the public purse, no 
honours; Catholics already enjoy none of these things in London, nor in many 
other Protestant countries. Nobody is suggesting that we bestow immense 
privileges and sinecures upon a particular faction, only that we allow a peace- 
loving people to live unmolested, and that we soften the effect of edicts which 
were once perhaps necessary, but are no longer so. It is not for us to tell the 
minister what he should do. We can but beseech him on behalf of these 
unfortunate people. 

There are many ways of making them useful and preventing their ever 
becoming a danger to the State. The minister and council with their customary 
good sense, allied to the exercise of military power, will soon discover these 
methods, already employed with happy results in many other countries. 

There exist still some fanatics among the Calvinist population; but it is 
evident that there are far more among some Catholics, witness the ‘convulsing’ 
sect ofJansenists.^^ While the insane human dregs of St Medard are held of little 
consequence, the Calvinist madmen,^- on the other hand, are ruthlessly annihi¬ 
lated. The one sure method of diminishing the number of these lunatics, should 
there be any left, is to expose their mental disease to the influence of Reason, the 
one slow but infallible route towards enlightenment. Reason is gentle, humane, 
tolerant; she smothers discord, strengthens goodness, and renders obedience to 
the law so attractive that coercion is no longer necessary to uphold it. And we 
should not lightly dismiss the derision with which all educated persons now¬ 
adays view the subject of religious enthusiasm. Such derision is a powerful 
barrier to inhibit the bigots from going too far. Past eras must be treated as if 

3 ' The Jansenists were a French sect named after the Dutch theologian Cornelius Jansen (1585— 
1638), who taught that no amount of church-going could save a man unless the love of God was in 
him, and that only God could decide whether to bestow His love. Jansenism presented itself as a 
development of St Augustine’s theory of grace. It established a hold at Port-Royal and gave rise to 
much intellectual debate with the Jesuits, who heartily disapproved of its harsh doctrines. Louis 
XIV did not approve of the Jansenists’ claim to independent authority and persuaded Pope 
Clement XI to act against them. The result was the papal bull Unigem'ltis, which appeared to 
condemn virtually anything a Catholic might do of his owm volition. The Jansenists fled France, 
leaving a rump of increasingly fanatical followers. The Convulsionaries worked themselves into a 
state of apoplectic frenzy by means of terrible self-inflicted tortures and claimed to cure diseases 
and make prophecies in such a state, presumably because madness took them closer to God. They 
were suppressed by the police, but were still active at the time Voltaire was wTiting his Treatise^ 
for Diderot deplored their influence in 1772. 

3 - Voltaire is referring to the revolt of the Camisards in the Cevennes, which started in 1702. 
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they had never been. One must always start from the present, from the point to f 

which nations have thus far evolved. * 

There was a time when men felt obliged to prosecute those who taught against 
the categories of Aristotle, against the notion that nature abhors a vacuum, 
against metaphysical quiddities, or against what logicians call objective univer¬ 
sal. In Europe we can boast more than one hundred volumes of statutes dealing I 

with sorcery and with how to distinguish a true witch from a false one. I 

Grasshoppers and other insects harmful to our crops were routinely excom- j 

municated, and in some rituals they still are. But the practice itself has disap¬ 
peared; we now leave Aristotle, witches and grasshoppers in peace. Examples 
abound of such idiocies, which were once treated with the most solemn serious¬ 
ness; others still occur from time to time; but when they have achieved their 
effect, that is when one has had one’s fill, they evaporate. If anyone today were to 
announce himself a Carpocratian ,33 or a Eutychean ,34 or Monothehte ,35 Mono- i 

physite, Nestorian,^^ Manichaean,^? or goodness knows what else, what would ! 

happen? We should laugh ourselves silly, as if we had just spotted a man dressed j 

in doublet and hose. i 

Our country began to open its eyes when the Jesuits Le Tellier and Doucin j 

fashioned their bull Unigenitiis^ and sent it to Rome; 3 ^ they thought they were | 

stiU living in times of ignorance, when people believed anything they were told, | 

no matter how absurd. They dared denounce the proposition, which is univer- i 

sally true in every case and at any time, that Fear of an imjast excoimnunication 1 

must in no circumstances prevent a man from doing his duty. In other words, they 

33 Caq)ocrates was a Gnostic of the second century AD, whose followers held that morality was 
internal, and that external behaviour was therefore a matter of indifference. They were conse¬ 
quently among the most notoriously licentious of all sects. The Carpocratians further maintained 
that Jesus was bom of normal human parentage. 

3 + Eutyches, a presbyter at Constantinople at the beginning of the fifth century, opposed the 
Nestorians and held that Christ was not nvo natures, the human and the divine, but one nature - 
the incarnate Word. 

35 In the fierce debates w'hich occupied the Church during the seventh century, the Monophysites 

maintained that Christ had only one nature, and their successors, the Monothelites, that He had ; 

only one will. , I 

3 ^ Nestorius was Patriarch of Constantinople from 428 to 431, and the Nestorian heresy which bears ; 

his name developed from his idea that Christ was two natures combined in one. j 

37 Mani, bora in 216 to Iranian parents in a Jewish-Christian community in southern Mesopotamia, ; 

proposed a new universal religion in opposition to the teachings of Buddha, Christ and Zoroaster. i 

He evolved a system of ethical and spiritual duality of great complexity, but which was based on | 

the simple notion that all the good of the world came from light, and all the evil from the darkness 1 

which surrounded it. The world of light had God at its head, whereas Satan derived from the i 

world of darkness, and was also eternal. This idea attempted to fuse Christian theolog}’^ Mth a i 

materialistic pagan view. 1 

3 * h'lichel Le Tellier {1643-1719) was appointed confessor to Louis XIV on the death of Father La • 

Chaise. It was he who persuaded the King to destroy Port-Royal, the Jansenist stronghold. *' 

Louis Doucin (1652-1721) was one of Le Tellier’s few confidants. A fanatically committed I 

Jesuit, he helped Le Tellier push through the papal bull Umgemtus. f 


proscribed Reason, the liberties of the French Church, and the foundations of 
morality. They were saying, in effect, that God orders us never to do our dut)^ if 
we are afraid we may meet with injustice as a result. Never has common sense 
been so monstrously affronted. The doctors of Rome were caught unawares and 
failed to recognise this truth. Persuaded that the bull was necessary and that the 
French nation desired it, the court at Rome permitted it to be signed, with 
consequences we now know. Surely, had they been anticipated, the bull would 
have been toned down. There were loud disputes on the matter, and only the 
goodness and prudence of the King managed to appease them. 

The same is true of a good many points which distinguish the Protestants 
from ourselves; some of them are of no importance whatever; others, to be sure, 
are more grave; but the passions they once aroused have become so cool that not 
even the Protestants themselves bother to mention them in the course of their 
sermons. 

This age of disgust with the past, this age of satiety and the triumph of 
Reason, this will be the era of public harmony. The dread epidemic of contro¬ 
versy has run its course; we are now cured of this particular plague and ask to be 
fed on a milder diet. It is in the interest of the State that exiled sons should be 
allowed to return, with humility, to their fathers’ hearths; humanity demands it. 
Reason counsels it, and politicians need not be afraid of it. 
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On intolerance as natural law or human right 


Natural law is that which nature demonstrates clearly to all men. You have 
brought up your child; he therefore owes you respect as his father and gratitude 
as his benefactor. You have the right to harvest the products of land you have 
cultivated with your own hands. You have both given and received a pledge, and 
that pledge must be honoured. 

A human right can only be founded upon this Natural Law, and the great 
principle which governs both the one and the other throughout the world is this: 
Do unto others as you would have done unto yourself. Now, following this principle, 
there is no way a man may say to another. Believe that which I believe and you 
cannot believe, or you will die. Yet that is precisely what they do say in Portugal, 
in Spain and in Goa. In some other countries today they limit themselves to 
saying. Believe., or I shall hold you in abhorrence; believe, or I shall do you all the 
injwy ofwhich I am capable; monster that you are, if you have not my religion, then 
you have none; you are obliged to be an object of hatred to your neighbours, to your 
city, to your province. 

Were it a human right to behave in this manner, then the Japanese would have 
to detest the Chinaman, who would in turn need to execrate the man from Siam; 
he would then persecute those who live by the Ganges, who would fall upon 
others who live on the Indus; a Mongol would tear to pieces the first Hindu he 
could find, the Hindu could slay the Persian, who could massacre the Turk; and 
the whole pack would hurl themselves at the Christians, who have already spent 
so long in devouring each other. 

The right to persecute is therefore absurd and barbaric; it is the law of the 
jungle. Nay, it is yet worse, for wild animals kill only to eat, whereas we have 
exterminated one another over a parcel of words. 
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The consequences of intolerance 


Is each individual citizen, then, to be permitted to believe only in what his 
reason tells him, to think only what his reason, be it enlightened or misguided, 
may dictate? Yes, indeed he should, provided always that he threatens no 
disturbance to public order. 9 * For a man is under no obligation to believe or not 
to believe. His duties are to respect the laws and customs of his country, and if 
you claim that it is a crime not to believe in the prevailing religion, you are 
pointing the finger of accusation against our ancestors, the first Christians, and 
you are justifying the actions of those you previously blamed for putting them to 
death. 

You will answer that there is the world of difference, that all the other 
religions are man-made and only the Roman Apostolic Church is the work of 
God. But in all conscience, does the fact that our religion is divinely inspired 
mean that it must rule through hatred, ferocity, banishment, confiscation, 
imprisonment, torture, murder, and the giving of thanks to God for murder? 
The more the Christian religion is divine, the less does it belong to man to 
control it; if God has made it, then God will sustain it without your help. You 
know that intolerance begets either hypocrites or rebels; what an appalling 
choice! Finally, would you wish to uphold by the power of the executioner the 
religion of a God who died at the hands of executioners and who preached only 
gentleness and patience? 

Reflect, I implore you, on the truly dreadful consequences of intolerance 
sanctioned by law. If a citizen living in a society with a certain latitude and 
declining to profess the religion of that societ)- could legally be stripped of his 
worldly goods, thrown into a dungeon, and murdered, what exceptional circum- 


See Locke’s excellent letter on tolerance. [A^oltaire’s note] 
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stances would exempt the first in the land from similar punishments? In religion 
the sovereign and the beggar are equals; it is a fact that more than fifty learned 
men and monks have affirmed the monstrous doctrine that it is lawful to depose, 
even to assassinate, monarchs who dare to think differently from the established 
Church; and the parliaments of this kingdom have repeatedly condemned such 
abominable decisions taken by abominable theologians. 

The blood of Henri le Grand was scarcely cold when the Parliament of Paris 
issued a decree establishing the independence of the Crown as a fundamental 
law. Cardinal Duperron, who owed his promotion to Henri le Grand, spoke up 
against this decree in the assembly of 1614 and managed to have it suppressed. 
Ail the journals of the day report the words used by Duperron^^ in his harangue. 
‘If a prince were to declare himself Arian,’93 he said, ‘we should be obliged to 
depose him.’ 

No, my Lord Cardinal, we certainly should not. I might grant for a moment 
your whimsical proposition that one of our kings, having read the history of the 
synods and of the fathers of the Church, and having been struck by the words my 
Father has greater power than /,94 and taking them perhaps too Hterally, might 
vacillate between the Council of Nicaea^s and that of Constantinople^^ and 
finally declare himself in favour of Eusebius of Nicomedia; still, I should not the 
less be obedient to my King for that, I should not consider myself less bound by 
my oath of allegiance, and if you dared to rise in rebellion against him, and I 
were placed in judgement upon you, I would roundly pronounce you to be guilty 
of High Treason. 

I have curtailed an argument which Duperron did indeed pursue further, but 
this is not the place to examine in depth such revolting fantasies. I shall limit 
myself to pointing out, along with every decent citizen, that one did not owe 
allegiance to Henri IV because he received the sacrament at Chartres, but 
because the incontestable right of birth placed upon his head a crown which he 
graced with his courage and goodness. 

Jacques Davy Duperron (1556-1618) abjured Protestantism and preached before the King. His 
funeral oration on Ronsard and his eulog)' for Mar}^ Queen of Scots induced him to take orders, 
and he subsequently instructed Henri IV in the Catholic religion. The King made him Bishop of 
Evreux, the Pope made him cardinal. 

'>5 Named after Arius, a fourth-centur>' presbyter in Alexandria, who gave his name to the first and 
most dramatic schism in the Christian Church. The Anan doctrine denied that Christ was 
consubstantiai with God, and held that his nature was human rather than divine and that he could 
not be considered as co-etemal with God the Father. 

John, 14:28. 

The Council of Nicaea (today Iznik, in Turkey) in the year 325 was the first ecumenical council, at 
which many of the doctrines of the Christian faith were formulated or confirmed, most signifi¬ 
cantly the doctrine of the Trinity, in opposition to the Arian heresy. 

'J*' The second ecumenical council took place in Constantinople in 381, and was attended by bishops 
from the eastern faith. The council reaffirmed the Nicene creed and condemned all opposing 
doctrines. 
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Let it be permitted therefore to say that, according to the same birthright, 
every citizen must be heir to the estate of his father and does not deserve to be 
deprived thereof, nor dragged to the gallows, on the grounds that he agrees with 
Ratramnus 97 against Radbertus Paschasius,^^ or with Berengarius^^ rather than 
Scotus.^°° 

It is well known that our dogmas have not always been properly explained, 
nor universally received in our Church. As Jesus Christ did not inform us in 
what manner the Holy Ghost operated, for a long time the Latin Church 
believed, along with the Greek, that it operated only through God the Fa¬ 
ther; later, they added that it could also work through God the Son. Let me 
ask this: if the day after this decision was taken a citizen continued to recite 
the Creed of the day before, would he merit the death penalty? Are cruelty 
and injustice less heinous when they inflict punishment today upon a man 
who thinks as we all used to think yesterday? At the time of Honorius 1 ,'°^ 
was a man sunk in guilt because he did not believe that Jesus was two wills in 
one? 

It is not so long ago that the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was 
established; the Dominicans still refuse to believe it. At what point exactly will 
the Dominicans start deserving death in this world and danmation in the next? 

If there is anyone to whom we should turn for guidance in our interminable 
disputes, it is certainly to the apostles and the evangelists. There was difference 
enough between St Peter and St Paul to provoke a violent schism. In his Epistle 
to the Galatians^®- Paul expressly states that he resisted Peter to his face, because 
he thought him deserving of reproach. Peter had been guilty with Barnabas of 
deceit; they had both dined with the Gentiles before the arrival of James, then 

97 Ratramnus was a Benedictine monk at Corbie, near Amiens, who died about 868 . His fame rests 
upon a treatise on the Eucharist {De corpore et sanguine Domini liber) in which he argued against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation as promulgated by his contemporaty Radbertus. This book 
remained on the Catholic index of prohibited works from 1559 to igoo. 

9 ** Radbertus Paschasius was bom near Soissons and died about 860. He became a monk at Corbie, 
near Amiens, and taught a number of distinguished ecclesiastics. 

99 Berengarius was an eleventh-century French theologian, who repudiated the doctrine put 
forward by Radbertus because it was contrary to reason and therefore irreconcilable with the 
truthfulness of God — in other words it invited the faithful to believe something manifestly silly; it 
was also in opposition to the teachings of Augustine, Ambrose and Jerome; and it was unwar¬ 
ranted by Scripture. 

““ This is a misleading reference. The person intended is not Duns Scotus, who argued with 
Thomas Aquinas two centuries later, but John the Scot, othermse kno^vn as Johannes Scotus 
Erigena. Erigena was a scholar and theologian, but even his dates, c. 800-77, make him unlikely 
to be in dispute with Berengarius, and in anj- case he advanced views very similar to those later 
voiced by Berengarius (i.e. that bread and wine are not literally body and blood). 

The son of a Roman consul, Honorius I was Pope from 625 to 638, and allied himself with the 
Monothelites in their view that Christ was ‘one MU’, for which he was condemned forty years 
after his death. 

2:11-14. 
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slunk away furtively, deserting the Gentiles for fear of offending the circum¬ 
cised. ‘When I found’, said Paul, ‘that they were not following the true path of 
the Gospel, I said to Cephas [Peter]’'®^ in front of them all: Since thou, who art j 

born a Jew, dost follow the Gentile, not the Jewish way of life, by what right dost ( 

thou bind the Gentiles to live like Jews?’ i 

There was matter here for an acrimonious quarrel. The question was: should 
the new Christians observe Jewish ceremonies, or should they not? At this very 
time, St Paul was wont to go and sacrifice in the temple of Jerusalem. We know 
that the first fifteen Bishops of Jerusalem were circumcised Jews, who observed 
the sabbath and abstained from forbidden meat. Now, if a Spanish or Por¬ 
tuguese bishop were to have himself circumcised and to observe the Jewish 
sabbath he would be burnt at the stake in an auto-da-fe. And yet this fundamen- ; 

tal point failed to cause the slightest dissension among either the apostles or the 
first Christians. i 

Had the evangelists been anything like modern writers, they would have had 1 

masses of opportunity to squabble amongst themselves. St Matthew counts i 

twenty-eight generations from David to Jesus. St Luke counts forty-one. | 

Moreover, Luke’s generations are absolutely different from Matthew’s. But no | 

argument erupted between the disciples over these apparent contradictions, | 

which were subsequently reconciled by several fathers of the Church. Feelings 
were not hurt; peace was preserved. There exists no greater example than this, 
to teach that we should be tolerant with one another in our disagreements and 
humble when faced with something we do not understand. 

In his Epistle to some Jews of Rome who converted to Christianity, St Paul 
devotes the whole latter part of the third chapter to the proposition that one may 
attain Glory only through Faith, and that Works count for nothing. St James, on 
the other hand, in his Epistle to the twelve tribes scattered throughout the 
world, chapter 2, repeatedly states that one cannot find salvation without good 
works. And there we have the basis of one of the most severe divisions in our 
modern Church, over an issue which did not divide the apostles in any way. 

If to persecute those with whom we disagree were a pious thing to do, it would 
follow that the man who managed to kill the greatest number of heretics would 
be the most holy saint in Paradise. What kind of impression would he make up 
there, who was merely content to ruin his brother men and throw them into 
dungeons, next to the fanatic who despatched hundreds to their deaths on the 
day of St Bartholomew? The answer is apparently as follows. 

'“3 Peter’s original name was probably Simon. Jesus gave him his new name, derived from the 
Aramaic word kepa (for ‘rock’). ‘Cephas’ is the Greek phonetic transliteration of this word, and 
was used more commonly than ‘Peter’ in the primitive Church. ‘Peter’ ultimately prevailed, as it 
is the Greek translation of the meaning of the word (and not just the sound) which would have 
told early Christians far more about the man than ‘Cephas’. 
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The successors of St Peter and his consistory cannot make mistakes. They 
approved, celebrated, even consecrated the massacre of St Bartholomew. There¬ 
fore this was a very sacred act. Therefore also, of two murderers equal in piety, 
the one who disembowelled twenty-four pregnant Huguenot women must be 
promoted to double the amount of beatitude over the one who ripped open only 
twelve. By the same reckoning, the fanatics of the Cevennes must have cal¬ 
culated that they would be elevated in glory in exact proportion to the number of 
priests, monks and Catholic women they were able to slaughter. These are 
strange claims indeed to eternal glory. 
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Virtue is better than knowledge 


The fewer dogmas one has to deal with, the fewer the disputes over them; and 
the fewer the disputes, the less the risk of calamity. If this is not true, then I am 
much mistaken. 

Religion is instituted in order to make us happy in this life and in the next. 
What is necessary to be happy in the life to come? That we be just. And to be 
happy in this life, in so far as our perverse nature will allow, what is necessary? 
That we be tolerant and merciful. 

It would be the height of folly to attempt to bring all men to think alike on 
matters of metaphysics. It would be much simpler to conquer the entire world 
by force of arms than to subdue and shackle the minds of a single town. 

Euclid easily succeeded in convincing everyone of the truths of geometry. 
Why? Because there is not one which is not a demonstrable corollary of this little 
axiom: two and two make four. It is not quite the same when it comes to the 
subtleties of metaphysics and theology. 

When Bishop Alexander and the priest Arius started arguing about the 
manner in which the Word emanated from God the Father, the Emperor 
Constantine wrote to them with these words, reported by both Eusebius and 
Socrates: You are a couple of prize fools to argue over matters you cannot wider- 
stand 

If the two contending parties had been wise enough to recognise that the 


Constantine’s letter, preser\'ed by Eusebius, is amusingly paraphrased by Voltaire. The Emperor 
wote to the squabbling parties (arguing over the Arian heresy, later to be condemned by the 
Council of Nicaea; see note 95 above) tactfully suggesting that Alexander and Arius were both 
right in substance and equally \\Tong to bring to public notice arguments which W'ould only 
confuse an ignorant populace. 
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Emperor was right, the Christian world would have been spared three centuries 
of bloodshed. 

Indeed, what could be more stupid or dreadful than to address mankind thus: 
‘My friends, it is not sufficient that you be faithful subjects, dutiful children, 
compassionate parents, honest neighbours, that you practise all the virtues, 
cultivate friendship, are never ungrateful, and worship Jesus Christ in peace. 
You must also know how it is to be begotten from all eternity without being 
made for all eternity. And if you cannot distinguish the homousian in the 
hypostasis,*^* we pronounce that you shall be boiled in Hell; and in the 
meantime, we shall start by cutting your throats’? 

Had one presented such a proposition to Archimedes, or Posidonius, or 
Varro, or Cato, or Cicero, how, one wonders, would they have responded? 

Constantine did not follow through his resolution to impose silence upon the 
two disputants. He could have summoned these champion hair-splitters to his 
palace; he could have asked them by what authority they disturbed the world; he 
could have said, ‘Do you hold exclusive title to the divine family? What does it 
matter to you that the Word be engendered or made, provided we serve it 
faithfully, provided we preach good moral values and practise them as best we 
can? I have done many things wrong in my life, and so have you; you are 
ambitious, and so am I; it has cost me some swindling and some cruelty to attain 
the empire; I have murdered nearly all those near to me, and I am now sorry for 
it; I desire to expiate my crimes by bringing tranquillity to the Roman Empire; 
do not prevent me from doing the only good action which may enable my past 
iniquities to be forgotten; help me end my days in peace.’ Perhaps he would have 
gamed nothing by this speech. Perhaps on the contrary it flattered him to 
preside over a council, in a long red cloak and his head loaded with diamonds. 

That, however, is what opened the door to all the scourges from Asia which 
were later unleashed upon the western world. Each hot dispute over a text of 
Scripture gave birth to furious rage, armed with sophistical argument in one 
hand and a dagger in the other, which plunged the whole of civilised mankind 
into madness and cruelty. Those who came afterwards - the Huns, the Heruli, 
the Goths and the Vandals - did infinitely less harm; indeed, their greatest crime 
was eventually to join in these fatal squabbles. 

This refers to the arguments about consubstantiaiity. (See note 93 above and note 184 below.) 
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On universal tolerance 


It requires no great skill in argument or gift of eloquence to prove that Christians 
should tolerate one another. I will go further: I teU you, we ought to regard every 
man as our brother. What? The Turk, my brother? The Chinaman, my brother? 
The Jew and the Siamese as well? Yes, assuredly, for are we not all children of 
the same Father and creatures of the same God? 

But these people despise us, they call us idolators! Very well, I shall tell them 
they are very much mistaken. It seems to me that I could perhaps shake the 
arrogant stubbornness of an imam or a Buddhist monk if I were to speak to them 
more or less in this vein: 

‘This little globe, which is really only a spot, rolls in space along with so many 
other globes, all part of this immensity in which we are all lost. The human 
being, roughly five feet high, is patently of very little consequence in the vast 
Creation. One of these tiny creatures says to some other of his species, in Arabia 
or Asia it might be, “Now listen to me, for the God of all these worlds has shown 
me the truth; there are nine hundred million little ants like us on this earth, but 
God cherishes only my ant-hill and absolutely loathes all the others to all 
eternity; so mine will be the only happy ant-hill, and all the rest will be miserable 
for ever and ever.” ’ The others will then stop me and ask, ‘Who is this idiot who 
talks such nonsense?’ And I shall be obliged to reply, ‘It is yourselves.’ I shall 
then attempt to calm them down, but it will not be easy. 

Next, I shall address myself to the Christians, and I would venture to speak to 
a Dominican, for example, one appointed a judge of the Inquisition, as follows: 
‘My brother, you know that each province of Italy boasts its own dialect, and 
that people do not talk in Venice or Bergamo at aU as they do in Florence. The 
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Academy of Crusca*^^ has fixed the standards of the language; its Dictionary 
establishes a rule from which one departs at one’s peril, and Buonmattei’s 
Grammar^^^ is an infallible guide to be followed at all times; but do you think the 
President of the Academy or, in his absence, Buonmattei could in all conscience 
have cut out the tongues of those Venetians and Bergamese who continued to 
talk in their own patoisV 

The Inquisitor might reply: ‘That is not the same thing at all; we are talking 
about the salvation of your soul; it is for your own good that the Director of the 
Inquisition commands you to be arrested on the statement of a single person, be 
he the most infamous rogue; it is for your own good that you should have no 
lawyer to defend you and that even the name of your accuser should be kept from 
you; it is for your own good that the Inquisitor promises mercy and delivers the 
death sentence, that he sends you off to be tortured in five different ways, that you 
are finally flogged or sent to the galleys or burnt alive in ceremonial fashion; 
Father Ivonet, Doctors Chucalon, Zanchinus, and half a dozen others, are all 
adamant on the point, and this holy practice will admit of no contradiction.’ 

I should then take the liberty of answering him thus: ‘Perhaps, my brother, 
you are right; I am persuaded of all the benefits you wish to bestow upon me, but 
could I not be saved without going through all that?’ 

It is true that absurd horrors like these do not deform the face of the earth 
every day, but they have happened often enough that one might easily compile a 
volume much larger than the gospels which condemn them. Not only is it very 
cruel, in this short life, to persecute those who do not think as we do, but I 
suspect it is also very bold indeed to pronounce their eternal damnation. It 
seems to me that it hardly belongs to such transient atoms as we are to usurp the 
decrees of the Creator. I am a long way from wishing to contradict the maxim 
that There is no salvation outside the Church. I respect it, as I respect aU its 
teaching. But, in truth, do we know all the ways of God and the full extent of His 
mercy? Is it not permitted we should hope in Him as much as fear Him? Is it not 
sufficient to be faithful servants of the Church? Must each one of us presume to 
take upon himself the authority of God and decide, in His place, upon the 
eternal fate of our feUow men? 

When we wear mourning for the King of Sweden, or Denmark, or England, 
or Prussia, do we tell ourselves that we are in mourning for a reprobate who will 
burn in Hell for all time? There are forty million people in Europe who do not 
belong to the Church of Rome; are we to tell each of them: ‘Sir, since you are 

L’Accademia della Crusca was founded in Florence in 1582 and produced a standard dictionary 
of the Italian language in 1612. 

Benedetto Buonmattei (1581-1648), Florentine philologist who began by studying mathematics 
and applied the same scientific methods to his study of grammar. He taught at Padua, wrote a 
book on Dante, and was famous eventually for his analysis of the Tuscan language. 
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irrevocably damned, I cannot eat with you, talk to you, or have anything to do 
with you whatever’? 

Can one imagine an ambassador of France secretly muttering to himself, as he 
presents his credentials to the Grand Ruler of Turkey, ‘His Highness will 
undoubtedly burn in eternal Hell-fire because he allowed himself to be circum¬ 
cised’? If he really believed that the ruler was a mortal enemy of God and the 
object of divine retribution, could he so much as talk to him? Perhaps he should 
not even be sent as envoy to such a person. With whom then are we to deal? Is 
there any duty of political life which we could properly undertake if we 
genuinely thought we were having truck with souls damned to eternity? 

All ye manifold worshippers of a merciful God! If you are hard of heart, if in 
adoring Him whose entire law is contained in the words Love thy God and thy 
neighbour you have smothered that pure and holy doctrine with sophistries and 
unfathomable controversies; if you have provoked bitter argument over a new 
word, or even sometimes a single letter of the alphabet;^^+ if you have sought to 
bring eternal punishment to bear for the omission of a few phrases or details of 
ceremony which other peoples could not possibly be aware of; then, through my 
tears and lamentation for the fate of humankind, I must say to you: 

‘Come with me to the Day of Judgement, when God will give unto every man 
according to his deeds. I there envisage all the dead of aU the ages, and of our 
o-wn, appearing before the Almighty. Are you absolutely sure that our Creator 
and Father in Heaven will say to the wise and virtuous Confucius, to Solon the 
law-giver, to Pythagoras, Zaleucus, Socrates and Plato, to the divine Antoninus, 
to the good Trajan and Titus, that adornment of the human race, to Epictetus 
and so many other models among mankind, “Go, you monsters! Go and suffer 
torments of infinite intensity and duration; your punishment will continue for 
ever and ever! As for you others who are so dear to me — Jean Chatel, Ravaillac, 
Damiens, Cartouche and the rest - you who died according to the correct 
formula, stay at my right hand and partake of my kingdom and my happiness in 
eternity”?’ 

You wiU recoil in horror at these words, and indeed, once they have escaped 
my pen, I have nothing further to add. 

Voltaire refers to nvo warring sects, the Homoiousions and Homoousions, who were active 

during the reign of Constantine. 
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The Declaration of Independence: A Transcription 

from www.archives.gov 


IN CONGRESS, July 4,1776. 

The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united States of America, 

When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume among the 
powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 
Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.—That to secure these rights. Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, — 
That whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
Governments long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security.—Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their former Systems of Government. The 
history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the public 
good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his Assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the right of Representation in the Legislature, a 
right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their public Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures. 
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He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firmness 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the People at 
large for their exercise; the State remaining in the mean time exposed to all the dangers of 
invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose 
obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to 
encourage their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new Appropriations of 
Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his Assent to Laws for 
establishing Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers to harrass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace. Standing Armies without the Consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, 
and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended 
Legislation: 

For Quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from punishment for any Murders which they 
should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences 
For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, establishing 
therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these Colonies: 
For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and altering 
fundamentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 
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He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection and waging War 
against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives 
of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of foreign Mercenaries to compleat the works 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a 
civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms 
against their Country, to become the executioners of their friends and Brethren, or to fall 
themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on the 
inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare, 
is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A Prince 
whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 

Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our Brittish brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement 
here. We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which, would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, 
which denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind. Enemies 
in War, in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the good People of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare. That these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be 
Free and Independent States; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection between them and the State of Great Britain, is 
and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Independent States, they have full 
Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do 
all other Acts and Things which Independent States may of right do. And for the support 
of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our Fives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 
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Anarchical Fallacies; 

being an examination of the 
Declaration of Rights issued 
during the French Revolution 

by Jeremy Bentham 


Preliminary Observations 

The Declaration of Rights - I mean the paper published under that 
name by the French National Assembly in 1791 - assumes for its 
subject-matter a field of disquisition as unbounded in point of extent 
as it is important in its nature. But the more ample the extent given to 
any proposition or string of propositions, the more difficult it is to 
keep the import of it confined without deviation, within the bounds 
of truth and reason. If in the smallest corners of the field it ranges 
over, it fail of coinciding with the line of rigid rectitude, no sooner is 
the aberration pointed out, than (inasmuch as there is no medium 
between truth and falsehood) its pretensions to the appellation of a 
truism are gone, and whoever looks upon it must recognise it to be 
false and erroneous - and if, as here, political conduct be the theme, 
so far as the error extends and fails of being detected, pernicious. 

In a work of such extreme importance with a view to practice, and 
which throughout keeps practice so closely and immediately and 
professedly in view, a single error may be attended with the most fatal 
consequences. The more extensive the propositions, the more 
consummate will be the knowledge, the more exquisite the skill, 
indispensably requisite to confine them in all points within the pale of 
truth. The most consummate ability in the whole nation could not 
have been too much for the task ~ one may venture to say, it would 
not have been equal to it. But that, in the sanctioning of each 
proposition, the most consummate ability should happen to be vested 
in the heads of the sorry majority in whose hands the plenitude of 
power happened on that same occasion to be vested, is an event 
against which the chances are almost as infinity to one. 

Here, then, is a radical and all-pervading error - the attempting to 
give to a work on such a subject the sanction of government; 
especially of such a government - a government composed of 
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members so numerous, so unequal in talent, as well as discordant in 
inclinations and affections. Had it been the work of a single hand, and 
that a private one, and in that character given to the world, every 
good effect would have been produced by it that could be produced by 
it when published as the work of government, without any of the bad 
effects which in case of the smallest error must result from it when 
given as the work of government. 

The revolution, which threw the government into the hands of the 
penners and adopters of this declaration, having been the effect of 
insurrection, the grand object evidently is to justify the cause. But by 
justifying it, they invite it: in justifying past insurrection, they plant 
and cultivate a propensity to perpetual insurrection in time future; 
they sow the seeds of anarchy broad-cast: in justifying the demolition 
of existing authorities, they undermine all future ones, their own 
consequently in the number. Shallow and reckless vanity! - They 
imitate in their conduct the author of that fabled law, according to 
which the assassination of the prince upon the throne gave to the 
assassin a title to succeed him. ‘People, behold your rights! If a single 
article of them be violated, insurrection is not your right only, but the 
most sacred of your duties.’ Such is the constant language, for such is" 
the professed object of this source and model of all laws - this 
self-consecrated oracle of all nations. 

The more abstract ~ that is, the more extensive the proposition is, 
the more liable is it to involve a fallacy. Of fallacies, one of the most 
natural modifications is that which is called begging the question - the 
abuse of making the abstract proposition resorted to for proof, a lever 
for introducing, in the company of other propositions that are nothing 
to the purpose, the very proposition which is admitted to stand in 
need of proof. 

Is the provision in question fit in point of expediency to be passed 
into a law for the government of the French nation? That, mutatis 
mutandis, would have been the question put in England: that was the 
proper question to have been put in relation to each provision it was 
proposed should enter into the composition of the body of French 
laws. 

Instead of that, as often as the utility of a provision appeared (by 
reason of the wideness of its extent, for instance) of a doubtful nature, 
the way taken to clear the doubt was to assert it to be a provision fit to 
be made law for all men ~ for all Frenchmen ~ and for all Englishmen, 
for example, into the bargain. This medium of proof was the more 
alluring, inasmuch as to the advantage of removing opposition, was 
added the pleasure, the sort of titillation so exquisite to the nerve of 
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vanity in a French heart - the satisfaction, to use a homely, but not 
the less apposite proverb, of teaching grandmothers to suck eggs. 
Hark! ye citizens of the other side of the water! Can you tell us what 
rights you have belonging to you? No, that you can’t. It’s we that 
understand rights: not our own only, but yours into the bargain; while 
you poor simple souls! know nothing about the matter. 

Hasty generalization, the great stumbling-block of intellectual 
vanity! - hasty generalization, the rock that even genius itself is so apt 
to split upon! - hasty generalization, the bane of prudence and of 
science! 

t 

« • « 

The great enemies of public peace are the selfish and dissocial 
passions: - necessary as they are - the one to the very existence of 
each individual, the other to his security. On the part of these 
affections, a deficiency in point of strength is never to be apprehended: 
all that is to be apprehended in respect of them, is to be apprehended 
^ on the side of their excess. Society is held together only by the 
i sacrifices that men can be induced to make of the gratifications they 
! ^ demand: to obtain these sacrifices is the great difficulty, the great task 
L of government. What has been the object, the perpetual and palpable 
object, of this declaration of pretended rights? To add as much force 
as possible to these passions, already but too strong, ~ to burst the 
cords that hold them in, - to say to the selfish passions, there - 
everywhere - is your prey! - to the angry passions, there - everywhere 

- is your enemy. 

Such is the morality of this celebrated manifesto, rendered famous 
by the same qualities that gave celebrity to the incendiary of the 
Ephesian temple. 

The logic of it is of a piece with its morality: - a perpetual vein of 
nonsense, flowing from a perpetual abuse of words, - words having a 
variety of meanings, where words with single meanings were equally at 
hand - the same words used in a variety of meanings in the same page, 

- words used in meanings not their own, where proper words were 
equally at hand, - words and propositions of the most unbounded 
signification, turned loose without any of those exceptions or 
modifications which are so necessary on every occasion to reduce 
their import within the compass, not only of right reason, but even of 
the design in hand, of whatever nature it may be; - the same 

t denotes an omission in the text 
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inaccuracy, the same inattention in the penning of this cluster of 
truths on which the fate of nations was to hang, as if it had been an 
oriental tale, or an allegory for a magazine: - stale epigrams, instead of 
necessary distinctions, - figurative expressions preferred to simple 
ones, - sentimental conceit as trite as they are unmeaning, preferred 
to apt and precise expressions, - frippery ornament preferred to the 
majestic simplicity of good sound sense, - and the acts of the senate 
loaded and disfigured by the tinsel of the playhouse. 

In a play or a novel, an improper word is but a word: and the 
impropriety, whether noticed or not, is attended with no con¬ 
sequences. In a body of laws - especially of laws given as constitutional 
and fundamental ones - an improper word may be a national calamity: 
- and civil war may be the consequence of it. Out of one foolish word 
may start a thousand daggers. 

Imputations like these may appear general and declamatory - and 
rightly so, if they stood alone: but they will be justified even to satiety 
by the details that follow. Scarcely an article, which in rummaging it, 
will not be found a true Pandora’s box. 

In running over the several articles, I shall on the occasion of each 
article point out, in the first place, the errors it contains in theory; and 
then, in the second place, the mischiefs it is pregnant with in practice. 

The criticism is verbal: - true, but what else can it be? Words - 
words without a meaning, or with a meaning too flatly false to be 
maintained by anybody, are the stuff it is made of. Look to the letter, 
you find nonsense - look beyond the letter, you find nothing. 

Article 1 

Men (all men) are bom and remain free, and equal in respect of rights. 
Social distinctions cannot be founded, but upon common utility. 


All men are bom free? All men remain free? No, not a single man: not | 
a single man that ever was, or is, or will be. All men, on the contrary, 
are born in subjection, and the most absolute subjection - the 
subjection of a helpless child to the parents on whom he depends 
every moment for his existence. In this subjection every man is born - 
in this subjection he continues for years - for a great number of years - 
and the existence of the individual and of the species depends upon 
his so doing. 

What is the state of things to which the supposed existence of these 
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supposed rights is meant to bear reference? - a state of things prior to 
the existence of government, or a state of things subsequent to the 
existence of government? If to a state prior to the existence of 
government, what would the existence of such rights as these be to 
the purpose, even if it were true, in any country where there is such a 
thing as government? If to a state of things subsequent to the 
formation of government - if in a country where there is a 
government, in what single instance - in the instance of what single 
government, is it true? Setting aside the case of parent and child, let 
any man name that single government under which any such equality 
is recognised. 

All men born free? Absurd and miserable nonsensel When the 
great complaint - a complaint made perhaps by the very same people 
at the same time, is - that so many men are born slaves. Oh! but when 
we acknowledge them to be born slaves, we refer to the laws in being; 
which laws being void, as being contrary to those laws of nature which 
are the efficient causes of those rights of man that we are declaring, 
the men in question are free in one sense, though slaves in another; - 
slaves, and free, at the same time: - free in respect of the laws of 
nature - slaves in respect of the pretended human laws, which, 
though called laws, are no laws at ail, as being contrary to the laws of 
nature. For such is the difference - the great and perpetual difference, 
betwixt the good subject, the rational censor of the laws, and the 
anarchist - between the moderate man and the man of violence. The 
rational censor, acknowledging the existence of the law he disapproves, 
proposes the repeal of it: the anarchist, setting up his will and fancy for 
a law before which all mankind are called upon to bow down at the 
first word - the anarchist, trampling on truth and decency, denies the 
validity of the law in question, - denies the existence of it in the 
character of a law, and calls upon all mankind to rise up in a mass, and 
resist the execution of it. 

All men are bom equal in rights. The rights of the heir of the most 
indigent family equal to the rights of the heir of the most wealthy? In 
what case is this true? I say nothing of hereditary dignities and powers. 
Inequalities such as these being proscribed under and by the French 
government in France, are consequently proscribed by that govern¬ 
ment under every other government, and consequently have no 
existence anywhere. For the total subjection of every other govern¬ 
ment to French government, is a fundamental principle in the law of 
universal independence - the French law. Yet neither was this true at 
the time of issuing this Declaration of Rights, nor was it meant to be so 
afterwards. The 13th article, which we shall come to in its place. 
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proceeds on the contrary supposition: for, considering its other 
attributes, inconsistency could not be wanting to the list. It can 
scarcely be more hostile to all other laws than it is at variance with 
itself. 

All men (i.e. all human creatures of both sexes) remain equal in 
rights. All men, meaning doubtless ail human creatures. The 
apprentice, then, is equal in rights to his master; he has as much 
liberty with relation to the master, as the master has with relation to 
him; he has as much right to command and to punish him; he is as 
much owner and master of the master’s house, as the master himself. 
The case is the same as between ward and guardian. So again as 
between wife and husband. The madman has as good a right to 
confine anybody else, as anybody else has to confine him. The idiot 
has as much right to govern everybody, as anybody can have to govern 
him. The physician and the nurse, when called in by the next friend of 
a sick man seized with a delirium, have no more right to prevent his 
throwing himself out of the window, than he has to throw them out of 
it. All this is plainly and incontestably included in this article of the 
Declaration of Rights: in the very words of it, and in the meaning - if it 
have any meaning. Was this the meaning of the authors of it? - or did 
they mean to admit this explanation as to some of the instances, and 
to explain the article away as to the rest? Not being idiots, nor 
lunatics, nor under a delirium, they would explain it away with regard 
to the madman, and the man under a delirium. Considering that a 
child may become an orphan as soon as it has seen the light, and that 
in that case, if not subject to government, it must perish, they would 
explain it away, I think, and contradict themselves, in the case of 
guardian and ward. In the case of master and apprentice, I would not 
take upon me to decide; it may have been their meaning to proscribe 
that relation altogether; - at least, this may have been the case, as 
soon as the repugnancy between that institution and this oracle was 
pointed out; for the professed object and destination of it is to be the 
standard of truth and falsehood, of right and wrong, in everything 
that relates to government. But to this standard, and to this article of 
it, the subjection of the apprentice to the master is flatly and 
diametrically repugnant. If it do not proscribe and exclude this 
inequality, it proscribes none: if it do not do this mischief, it does 
nothing. 
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Article II 

The end in view of every political association is the preservation of the 
natural and imprescriptible rights of man. These rights are liberty, 
property, security, and resistance to oppression. 

Sentence 1. The end in view of every political association, is the 
preservation of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man. 

More confusion - more nonsense, - and the nonsense, as usual, 
dangerous nonsense. The words can scarcely be said to have a 
meaning: but if they have, or rather if they had a meaning, these 
would be the propositions either asserted or implied: 

1 That there are such things as rights anterior to the establishment 
of governments: for natural, as applied to rights, if it mean 
anything, is meant to stand in opposition to legal, - to such rights as 
are acknowledged to owe their existence to government, and are 
consequently posterior in their date to the establishment of 
government. 

2 That these rights can not be abrogated by government: for can not 
is implied in the form of the word imprescriptible, and the sense it 
wears when so applied, is the cut-throat sense above explained. 

3 That the governments that exist derive their origin from formal 
associations, or what are now called conventions: associations 
entered into by a partnership contract, with all the members for 
partners, - entered into at a day prefixed, for a predetermined 
purpose, the formation of a new government where there was none 
before (for as to formal meetings holden under the controul of an 
existing government, they are evidently out of question here) in 
which it seems again to be implied in the way of inference, though a 
necessary and an unavoidable inference, that all governments 
(that is, self-called governments, knots of persons exercising the 
powers of government) that have had any other origin than an 
association of the above description, are illegal, that is, no 
governments at all; resistance to them, and subversion of them, 
lawful and commendable; and so on. 

Such are the notions implied in this first part of the article. How 
stands the truth of things? That there are no such things as natural 
rights - no such things as rights anterior to the establishment of 
government - no such things as natural rights opposed to, in 
contradistinction to, legal: that the expression is merely figurative; 
that when used in the moment you attempt to give it a literal meaning 
it leads to error, and to that sort of error that leads to mischief - to the 
extremity of mischief. 
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We know what it is for men to live without government - and living 
without government, to live without rights: we know what it is for 
men to live without government, for we see instances of such a way of 
life - we see it in many savage nations, or rather races of mankind; for 
instance, among the savages of New South Wales, whose way of living 
is so well known to us: no habit of obedience, and thence no 
government - no government, and thence no laws - no laws, and 
thence no such things as rights - no security - no property: - liberty, 
as against regular controul, the controul of laws and government - 
perfect; but as against all irregular controul, the mandates of stronger 
individuals, none. In this state, at a time earlier than the commence¬ 
ment of history - in this same state, judging from analogy, we, the 
inhabitants of the part of the globe we call Europe, were; - no 
government, consequently no rights: no rights, consequently no 
property - no legal security - no legal liberty: security not more than 
belongs to beasts ~ forecast and sense of insecurity keener - 
consequently in point of happiness below the level of the brutal race. 

In proportion to the want of happiness resulting from the want of 
rights, a reason exists for wishing that there were such things as rights. 
But reasons for wishing there were such things as rights, are not rights; 
- a reason for wishing that a certain right were established, is not that 
right - want is not supply - hunger is not bread. 

That which has no existence cannot be destroyed - that which 
cannot be destroyed cannot require anything to preserve it from 
destruction. Natural rights is simple nonsense: natural and impres¬ 
criptible rights, rhetorical nonsense, - nonsense upon stilts. But this 
rhetorical nonsense ends in the old strain of mischievous nonsense: 
for immediately a list of these pretended natural rights is given, and 
those are so expressed as to present to view legal rights. And of these 
rights, whatever they are, there is not, it seems, any one of which any 
government can, upon any occasion whatever, abrogate the smallest 
particle. 

So much for terrorist language. What is the language of reason and 
plain sense upon this same subject? That in proportion as it isright or 
proper, i.e. advantageous to the society in question, that this or that 
right - a right to this or that effect - should be established and 
maintained, in that same proportion it is wrong that it should be 
abrogated: but that as there is no right, which ought not to be 
maintained so long as it is upon the whole advantageous to the society 
that it should be maintained, so there is no right which, when the 
abolition of it is advantageous to society, should not be abolished. To 
know whether it would be more for the advantage of society that this 
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or that right should be maintained or abolished, the time at which the 
question about maintaining or abolishing is proposed, must be given, 
and the circumstances under which it is proposed to maintain or 
abolish it; the right itself must be specifically described, not jumbled 
with an undistinguisable heap of others, under any such vague general 
terms as property, liberty, and the like. 

One thing, in the midst of all this confusion, is but too plain. They 
know not of what they are talking under the name of natural rights 
and yet they would have them imprescriptible - proof against all the 
power of the laws - pregnant with occasions summoning the members 
of the community to rise up in resistance against the laws. What, 
then, was their object in declaring the existence of imprescriptible 
rights, and without specifying a single one by any such mark as it could 
be known by? This and no other ~ to excite and keep up a spirit of 
resistance to all laws - a spirit of insurrection against all governments 
- against the governments of all other nations instantly, - against the 
government of their own nation - against the government they 
themselves were pretending to establish - even that, as soon as their 
own reign should be at an end. In us is the perfection of virtue and 
wisdom: in all mankind besides, the extremity of wickedness and folly. 
Our will shall consequently reign without controul, and for ever: 
reign now we are living - reign after we are dead. 

All nations ~ all future ages - shall be, for they are predestined to 
be, our slaves. 

Future governments will not have honesty enough to be trusted 
with the determination of what rights shall be maintained, what 
abrogated - what laws kept in force, what repealed. Future subjects (I 
should say future citizens, for French government does not admit of 
subjects) will not have wit enough to be trusted with the choice 
whether to submit to the determination of the government of their 
time, or to resist it. Governments, citizens - all to the end of time - all 
must be kept in chains. 

Such are their maxims - such their premises - for it is by such 
premises only that the doctrine of imprescriptible rights and un' 
repealable laws can be supported. 

What is the real source of these imprescriptible rights - these 
unrepealable laws? Power turned blind by looking from its own height: 
self'Conceit and tyranny exalted into insanity. No man was to have 
any other man for a servant, yet all men were forever to be their 
slaves. Making laws with imposture in their mouths, under pretence 
of declaring them - giving for laws anything that came uppermost, 
and these unrepealable ones, on pretence of finding them ready made. 
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Made by what? Not by a God ~ they allow of none; but by their 
goddess. Nature. 

The origination of governments from a contract is a pure fiction, or 
in other words, a falsehood. It never has been known to be true in any 
instance; the allegation of it does mischief, by involving the subject in 
error and confusion, and is neither necessary nor useful to any good 
purpose. 

All governments that we have any account of have been gradually 
established by habit, after having been formed by force; unless in the 
instance of governments formed by individuals who have been 
emancipated, or have emancipated themselves, from governments 
already formed, the governments under which they were born - a rare 
case, and from which nothing follows with regard to the rest. What 
signifies it how governments are formed? Is it the less proper - the less 
conducive to the happiness of society - that the happiness of society 
should be the one object kept in view by the members of the 
government in all their measures? Is it the less the interest of men to 
be happy - less to be wished that they may be so - less the moral duty 
of their governors to make them so, as far as they can, at Mogadore 
than at Philadelphia? 

Whence is it, but from government, that contracts derive their 
binding force? Contracts came from government, not government 
from contracts. It is from the habit of enforcing contracts, and seeing 
them enforced, that governments are chiefly indebted for whatever 
disposition they have to observe them. 

Sentence 2. These rights (these imprescriptible as well as natural 
rights,) are liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppression. 

Observe the extent of these pretended rights, each of them 
belonging to every man, and all of them without bounds. Unbounded 
liberty; that is, amongst other things, the liberty of doing or not doing 
on every occasion whatever each man pleases: - Unbounded property; 
that is, the right of doing with everything around him (with every thing 
at least, if not with every person,) whatsoever he pleases; communi' 
eating that right to anybody, and withholding it from anybody: - 
Unbounded security; that is, security for such his liberty, for such his 
property, and for his person, against every defalcation that can be 
called for on any account in respect of any of them: - Unbounded 
resistance to oppression; that is, unbounded exercise of the faculty of 
guarding himself against whatever unpleasant circumstance may 
present itself to his imagination or his passions under that name. 
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Unbounded liberty - I must still say unbounded liberty; - for 
though the next article but one returns to the charge, and gives such a 
definition of liberty as seems intended to set bounds to it, yet in effect 
the limitation amounts to nothing; and when, as here, no warning is 
given of any exception in the texture of the general rule, every 
exception which turns up is, not a confirmation but a contradiction of 
the rule: - liberty, without any pre^announced or intelligible bounds; 
and as to the other rights, they remain unbounded to the end: rights 
of man composed of a system of contradictions and impossibilities. 

In vain would it be said, that though no bounds are here assigned to 
any of these rights, yet it is to be understood as taken for granted, and 
tacitly admitted and assumed, that they are to have bounds; viz. such 
bounds as it is understood will be set them by the laws. Vain, I say, 
would be this apology; for the supposition would be contradictory to 
the express declaration of the article itself, and would defeat the very 
object which the whole declaration has in view. It would be self^ 
contradictory, because these rights are, in the same breath in which i 
their existence is declared, declared to be imprescriptible; and 
imprescriptible, or, as we in England should say, indefeasible, means 
nothing unless it exclude the interference of the laws. 

It would be not only inconsistent with itself, but inconsistent with 
the declared and sole object of the declaration, if it did not exclude 
the interference of the laws. It is against the laws themselves, and the 
laws only, that this declaration is levelled. It is for the hands of the 
legislator and all legislators, and none but legislators, that the shackles t 
it provides are intended, - it is against the apprehended encroach- j 
ments of legislators that the rights in question, the liberty and | 

property, and so forth, are intended to be made secure, - it is to such I 

encroachments, and damages, and dangers, that whatever security it j 
professes to give has respect. Precious security for unbounded rights 
against legislators, if the extent of those rights in every direction were } 

purposely left to depend upon the will and pleasure of those very 
legislators! 

Nonsensical or nugatory, and in both cases, mischievous: such is 
the alternative. 

So much for all these pretended indefeasible rights in the lump: 
their inconsistency with each other, as well as the inconsistency of 
them in the character of indefeasible rights with the existence of 
government and all peaceable society, will appear still more plainly 
when we examine them oiie by one. I 

1. Liberty , then, is imprescriptible - incapable of being taken away - I 

- out of the power of any government ever to take away: liberty, - I 
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that is, every branch of liberty - every individual exercise of liberty; 
for no line is drawn - no distinction - no exception made. What these 
instructors as well as governors of mankind appear not to know, is, 
that all rights are made at the expense of liberty - all laws by which 
rights are created or confirmed. No right without a correspondent 
obligation. Liberty, as against the coercion of the law, may, it is true, 
be given by the simple removal of the obligation by which that 
coercion was applied - by the simple repeal of the coercing law. But as 
against the coercion applicable by individual to individual, no liberty 
can be given to one man but in proportion as it is taken from another. 
All coercive laws, therefore (that is, all laws but constitutional laws, 
and laws repealing or modifying coercive laws,) and in particular all 
laws creative of liberty, are, as far as they go, abrogative of liberty. Not 
here and there a law only - not this or that possible law, but almost all 
laws, are therefore repugnant to these natural and imprescriptible 
rights: consequently null and void, calling for resistance and insurrec¬ 
tion, and so on, as before. 

Laws creative of rights of property are also struck at by the same 
anathema. How is property given? By restraining liberty; that is, by 
taking it away so far as is necessary for the purpose. How is your house 
made yours? By debarring every one else from the liberty of entering it 
without your leave. But 

2. Property. Property stands second on the list, - proprietary rights 
are in the number of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man - of 
the rights which a man is not indebted for to the laws, and which 
cannot be taken from him by the laws. Men - that is, every man (for a 
general expression given without exception is an universal one) has a 
right to property, to proprietary rights, a right which cannot be taken 
away from him by the laws. To proprietary rights. Good: but in 
relation to what subject? for as to proprietary rights - without a 
subject to which they are referable - without a subject in or in relation 
to which they can be exercised - they will hardly be of much value, 
they will hardly be worth taking care of, with so much solemnity. In 
vain would all the laws in the world have ascertained that I have a 
right to something. If this be all they have done for me - if there be no 
specific subject in relation to which my proprietary rights are 
established, I must either take what I want without right, or starve. As 
there is no such subject specified with relation to each man, or to any 
man (indeed how could there be?) the necessary inference (taking the 
passage literally) is, that every man has all manner of proprietary 
rights with relation to every subject of property without exception: in 
a word, that every man has a right to everything. Unfortunately, in 
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most matters of property, what is every man’s right is no man’s right; 
so that the effect of this part of the oracle, if observed, would be, not i 

to establish property, but to extinguish it - to render it impossible ever | 

to be revived; and this is one of the rights declared to be 
imprescriptible. I 

It will probably be acknowledged, that according to this construc¬ 
tion, the clause in question is equally ruinous and absurd: - and hence 
the inference may be, that this was not the construction - this was 
not the meaning in view. But by the same rule, every possible j 
construction which the words employed can admit of, might be 
proved not to have been the meaning in view: nor is this clause a whit 
more absurd or ruinous than all that goes before it, and a great deal of 
what comes after it. And, in short, if this be not the meaning of it, * i 
what is? Give it a sense - give it any sense whatever, - it is ' 

mischievous: - to save it from that imputation, there is but one course 
to take, which is to acknowledge it to be nonsense. 

Thus much would be clear, if anything were clear in it, that j 
according to this clause, whatever proprietary rights, whatever ; 
property a man once has, no matter how, being imprescriptible, can 
never be taken away from him by any law: or of what use or meaning is 
the clause? So that the moment it is acknowledged in relation to any 
article, that such article is my property, no matter how or when it j 
became so, that moment it is aclmowledged that it can never be taken 
away from me: therefore, for example, all laws and all judgments, 
whereby anything is taken away from me without my free consent - j 
all taxes, for example, and all fines - are void, and, as such, call for 
resistance and insurrection, and so forth, as before. 

3. Security . Security stands the third on the list of these natural and 
imprescriptible rights which laws did not give, and which laws are not 
in any degree to be suffered to take away. 


Security for person is the branch that seems here to have been 
understood: - security for each man’s person, as against all those 
hurtful or disagreeable impressions (exclusive of those which consist 
in the mere disturbance of the enjoyment of liberty,) by which a man 
is affected in his person; loss of life - loss of limbs - loss of the use of 
limbs - wounds, bruises, and the like. All laws are null and void, then, 
which on any account or in any manner seek to expose the person of 
any man to any risk - which appoint capital or other corporal 
punishment - which expose a man to personal hazard in the service of 


the military power against foreign enemies, or in that of the judicial 
power against delinquents: - all laws which, to preserve the country 
from pestilence, authorize the immediate execution of a suspected 
person, in the event of his transgressing certain bounds. 

4. Resistance to oppression. Fourth and last in the list of natural and 
imprescriptible rights, resistance to oppression - meaning, I suppose, 
the right to resist oppression. What is oppression? Power misapplied to 
the prejudice of some individual. What is it that a man has in view 
when he speaks of oppression? Some exertion of power which he looks 
upon as misapplied to the prejudice of some individual - to the 
producing on the part of such individual some suffering, to which 
(whether as forbidden by the laws or otherwise) we conceive he ought 
not to have been subjected. 


Whenever you are about to be oppressed, you have a right to resist 
oppression: whenever you conceive yourself to be oppressed, conceive 
yourself to have a right to make resistance, and act accordingly. In 
proportion as a law of any kind - any act of power, supreme or 
subordinate, legislative, administrative, or judicial, is unpleasant to a 
man, especially if, in consideration of such its unpleasantness, his 
opinion is, that such act of power ought not to have been exercised, 
he of course looks upon it as oppression: as often as anything of this 
sort happens to a man “ as often as anything happens to a man to 
inflame his passions, - this article for fear his passions should not be 
sufficiently inflamed of themselves, sets itself to work to blow the 
flame and urges him to resistance. Submit not to any decree or other 
act of power, of the justice of which you are not yourself perfectly 
convinced. 


Article IV 

Liberty consists in being able to do that which is not hurtful to another, 
and therefore the exercise of the natural rights of each man has no other 
bounds than those which insure to the other members of the society the 
enjoyment of the same rights. These bounds cannot be determined but by 
the law. 

In this article, three propositions are included; 

Proposition 1. Liberty consists in being able to do that which is not 
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I 

hurtful to another. What! in that, and nothing else? Is not the liberty 
of doing mischief liberty? If not, what is it? and what word is there for 
it in the language, or in any language by which it can be spoken of? : 
How childish, how repugnant to the ends of language, is this j 
perversion of language! - to attempt to confine a word in common 
and perpetual use, to an import to which nobody ever confined it 
before, or will continue to confine it! And so I am never to know 
whether I am at liberty or not to do or to omit doing one act, till I see 
whether or no there is anybody that may be hurt by it - till I see the 
whole extent of all its consequences? Liberty! What liberty? - as 
against what power? as against coercion from what source? As against | 
coercion issuing from the law? - then to know whether the law have 
left me at liberty in any respect in relation to any act, I am to consult 
not the words of the law, but my own conception of what would be 
the consequences of the act. If among these consequences there be a 
single one by which anybody would be hurt, then, whatever the law 
says to me about it, I am not at liberty to do it. I am an officer of 
justice, appointed to superintend the execution of punishments 
ordered by justice; - if I am ordered to cause a thief to be whipped, - to j 

know whether I am at liberty to cause the sentence to be executed, I I 
must know whether whipping would hurt the thief: if it would, then I 
am not at liberty to whip the thief - to inflict the punishment which it 
is my duty to inflict. i 

Proposition 2. And therefore the exercise of the natural rights of | 
each man has no other bounds than those which insure to the other | 
members of the society the enjoyment of those same rights. Has no 
other bounds? Where is it that it has no other bounds? In what nation | 

- under what government? If under any government, then the state of I 

legislation under that government is in a state of absolute perfection. 

If there be no such government, then, by a confession necessarily 
implied, there is no nation upon earth in which this definition is 
conformable to the truth. 

Proposition 3. These bounds cannot be determined but by the law. 
More contradiction, more confusion. What then? - this liberty, this 
right, which is one of four rights that existed before laws, and will exist 
in spite of all that laws can do, owes all the boundaries it has, all the 
extent it has, to the laws. Till you know what the laws say to it, you do 
not know what there is of it, nor what account to give of it: and yet it I 
existed, and that in full force and vigour, before there were any such 
things as laws; and so will continue to exist, and that for ever, in spite . I 
of anything which laws can do to it. Still the same inaptitude of 
expressions - still the same confusion of that which it is supposed is, i 
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with that which it is conceived ought to be. 

What says plain truth upon this subject? What is the sense most 
approaching to this nonsense? 

The liberty which the law ought to allow of, and leave in existence - 
leave uncoerced, unremoved - is the liberty which concerns those 
acts only, by which, if exercised, no damage would be done to the 
community upon the whole; that is, either no damage at all, or none 
but what promises to be compensated by at least equal benefit. 

Accordingly, the exercise of the rights allowed to and conferred 
upon each individual, ought to have no other bounds set to it by the 
law, than those which are necessary to enable it to maintain every 
other individual in the possession and exercise of such rights as it is 
consistent with the greatest good of the community that he should be 
allowed. The marking out of these bounds ought not to be left to 
anybody but the legislator acting as such - that is, to him or them who 
are acknowledged to be in possession of the sovereign power: that is, it 
ought not to be left to the occasional and arbitrary declaration of any 
individual, whatever share he may possess of subordinate authority. 

The word autrui - another, is so loose, - making no distinction 
between the community and individuals, - as, according to the most 
natural construction, to deprive succeeding legislators of all power of 
repressing, by punishment or otherwise, any acts by which no 
individual sufferers are to be found; and to deprive them beyond a 
doubt of all power of affording protection to any man, woman, or 
child, against his or her own weakness, ignorance, or imprudence. 


Article X 

No one ought to be molested [meaning, probably, by government]/or 
his opinions, even in matters of religion, provided that the manifestation of 
them does not disturb [better expressed perhaps by saying, except in as 
far as the manifestation of them disturb, or rather tends to the 
disturbance of] the public order established by the law. 

Liberty of publication with regard to opinions, under certain 
exceptions, is a liberty which it would be highly proper and fit to 
establish, but which would receive but a very precarious establishment 
from an article thus worded. Disturb the public order? - what does 
that mean? Louis XIV need not have hesitated about receiving an 
article thus worded into his code. The public order of things in this 
behalf, was an order in virtue of which the exercise of every religion 
but the Catholic, according to his edition of it, was proscribed. A law 
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is enacted, forbidding men to express a particular opinion, or set of I 
opinions, relative to a particular point in religion: forbidding men to eX' 
press any of those opinions, in the expression of which the Lutheran j 
doctrine, for example, or the Calvinistic doctrine, or the Church of j 
England doctrine consists: - in a prohibition to this effect, consists the j 

public order established by the law. Spite of this, a man manifests,an j 
opinion of the number of those which thus stand prohibited as 
belonging to the religion thus proscribed. The act by which this 
opinion is manifested, is it not an act of disturbance with relation to j 
the public order thus established? Extraordinary indeed must be the i 
assurance of him who could take upon him to answer in the negative. I 

Thus nugatory, thus flimsy, is this buckler of rights and liberties, in i 
one of the few instances in which any attempt is made to apply it to a | 

good purpose. j 

What should it have done, then? To this question an answer is j 
scarcely within the province of this paper: the proposition with which 
I set out is, not that the Declaration of Rights should have been 
worded differently, but that nothing under any such name, or with j 
any such design, should have been attempted. | 

A word or two, however, may be given as a work of supererogation: i 

- that opinions of all sorts might be manifested without fear of ! 
punishment; that no publication should be deemed to subject a man 
to punishment on account of any opinions it may be found to contain, 
considered as mere opinions; but at the same time, that the plea of 
manifesting religious opinions, or the practising certain acts supposed 
to be enjoined or recommended in virtue of certain religious opinions 
as proper or necessary to be practised, should not operate as a 
justification for either exercising, or prompting men to exercise, any 
act which the legislature, without any view or reference to religion, 
has already thought fit, or may hereafter think fit, to insert into the 
catalogue of prohibited acts or offences. 

To instance two species of delinquency, - one of the most serious, 
the other of the slightest nature - acts tending to the violent 
subversion of the government by force - acts tending to the 
obstruction of the passage in the street: ~ An opinion that has been 
supposed by some to belong to the Christian religion, is, that every 
form of government but the monarchical is unlawful: an opinion that 
has been supposed by some to belong to the Christian religion - by ; 
some at least of those that adhere to that branch of the Christian 
religion which is termed the Roman Catholic ~ is, that it is a duty, or | 
at least a merit, to join in processions of a certain description, to be 
performed on certain occasions. I 
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What, then, is the true sense of the clause in question, in relation 
to these two cases? What ought to be the conduct of a government 
that is neither monarchical nor Catholic, with reference to the 
respective manifestation of these two opinions? 

First, as to the opinion relative to the unlawfulness of a govern- 
ment not monarchical. The falsity or erroneousness which the 
members of such a government could not but attribute in their own 
minds to such an opinion, is a consideration which, according to the 
spirit and intent of the provision in question, would not be sufficient 
to authorize their using penal or other coercive measures for the 
purpose of preventing the manifestation of them. At the same time, 
should such manifestation either have already had the effect of 
engaging individuals in any attempt to effect a violent subversion of 
the government by force, or appear to have produced a near 
probability of any such attempt - in such case, the engagement to 
permit the free manifestation of opinions in general, and of religious 
opinions in particular, is not to be understood to preclude the 
government from restraining the manifestation of the opinion in 
question, in every such way as it may deem likely to promote or 
facilitate any such attempt. 

Again, as to the opinion relative to the meritoriousness of certain 
processions. By the principal part of the provision, government stands 
precluded from prohibiting publications manifesting an opinion in 
favour of the obligatoriness or meritoriousness of such processions. By 
the spirit of the same engagement, they stand precluded from 
prohibiting the performance of such processions, unless a persuasion 
of a political inconvenience as resulting from such practice - a 
persuasion not grounded on any notions of their unlawfulness in a 
religious view - should come to be entertained: as if, for example, the 
multitude of the persons joining in the procession, or the crowd of 
persons flocking to observe them, should fill up the streets to such a 
degree, or for such a length of time, and at intervals recurring with 
such frequency, as to be productive of such a degree of obstruction to 
the free use of the streets for the purposes of business, as in the eye of 
government should constitute a body of inconvenience worth 
encountering by a prohibitive law. 

It would be a violation of the spirit of this part of the engagement, if 
the government - not by reason of any view it entertained of the 
political inconveniences of these processions (for example, as above,) 
but for the purpose of giving an ascendency to religious opinions of an 
opposite nature (determined, for example, by a Protestant antipathy 
to Catholic processions) - were to make use of the real or pretended 
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obstruction to the free use of the streets, as a pretence for prohibiting 
such processions. 

These examples, while they serve to illustrate the ground and 
degree and limits of the liberty which it may seem proper, on the score 
of public tranquillity, and peace, to leave to the manifestation of 
opinions of a religious nature, may serve, at the same time, to render 
apparent the absurdity and perilousness of every attempt on the part 
of the government for the tiihe being, to tie up the hands of 
succeeding governments in relation to this or any other spot in the 
field of legislation. Observe how nice, and incapable of being described 
beforehand by any particular marks, are the lines which mark the 
limits of right and wrong in this behalf - which separate the useful 
from the pernicious - the prudent course from the imprudent! - how 
dependent upon the temper of the times - upon the events and 
circumstances of the day! - with how fatal a certainty persecution and 
tyranny on the one hand, or revolt and civil war on the other, may 
follow from the slightest deviation from propriety in the drawing of 
such lines! - and what a curse to any country a legislator may be, who, 
with the purest intentions, should set about settling the business to all 
eternity by inflexible and adamantine rules, drawn from the sacred 
and inviolable and imprescriptible rights of man, and the primeval and 
everlasting laws of nature! 

« « • 

Article XVI 

Every society in which the warranty of rights is not assured Cla garantie 
des droits nest pas assuree,’) nor the separation of powers determined, has 
no constitution. 

Here we have an exhibition: selTconceit inflamed to insanity - 
legislators turned into turkey-cocks - the less important operation of 
constitution-making, interrupted for the more important operation 
of bragging. Had the whole human species, according to the wish of 
the tyrant, but one neck, it would find in this article a sword designed 
to sever it. 

This constitution, - the blessed constitution, of which this 
matchless declaration forms the base - the constitution of France - is 
not only the most admirable constitution in the world, but the only 
one. That no other country but France has the happiness of 
possessing the sort of thing, whatever it be, called a constitution, is a 
meaning sufficiently conveyed. This meaning the article must have, if 
it have any: for other meaning, most assuredly it has none. 
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Every society in which the warranty of rights is not assured (toute 
societe dans laquelle la garantie des droits n'est pas assuree,) is, it must 
be confessed, most rueful nonsense; but if the translation were not 
exact, it would be unfaithful: and if not nonsensical, it would not be 
exact. 

Do you ask, has the nation I belong to such a thing as a constitution 
belonging to it? If you want to know, look whether a declaration of 
rights, word for word the same as this, forms part of its code of laws; for 
by this article, what is meant to be insinuated, not expressed (since by 
nonsense nothing is expressed,) is the necessity of having a declaration 
of rights like this set by authority in the character of an introduction 
at the head of the collection of its laws. 

As to the not absolutely nonsensical, but only very obscure clause, 
about a society’s having ‘the separation of powers determined,’ it 
seems to be the result of a confused idea of an intended application of 
the old maxim. Divide et impera: the governed are to have the 
governors under their governance, by having them divided among 
themselves. A still older maxim, and supposing both maxims applied 
to this one subject, I am inclined to think a truer one, is, that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand. 

Yet on the existence of two perfectly independent and fighting 
sovereignties, or of three such fighting sovereignties (the supposed 
state of things in Britain seems here to be the example in view,) the 
perfection of good government, or at least of whatever approach to 
good government can subsist without the actual adoption in terminis 
of a declaration of rights such as this, is supposed to depend. Hence, 
though Britain have no such thing as a constitution belonging to it at 
present, yet, if during a period of any length, five or ten years for 
example, it should ever happen that neither House of Commons nor 
House of Lords had any confidence in the King’s Ministers, nor any 
disposition to endure their taking the lead in legislation (the House of 
Commons being all the while, as we must suppose, peopled by 
universal suffrage,) possibly in such case, for it were a great deal too 
much to affirm, Britain might be so far humoured as to be allowed to 
suppose herself in possession of a sort of thing, which, though of 
inferior stuff, might pass under the name of a constitution, even 
without having this declaration of rights to stand at its head. 

That Britain possesses at present anything that can bear that name, 
has by Citizen Paine, following, or leading (I really remember not, nor 
is it worth remembering,) at any rate agreeing with this declaration of 
rights, been formally denied. 

According to general import, supported by etymology, by the word 
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constitutionj something established, something already established, I. 
something possessed of stability, something that has given proofs of j 
stability, seems to be implied. What shall we say, if of this most | 
magnificent of ail boasts, not merely the simple negative, but the | 
direct converse should be true? and if instead of France being the only | 
country which has a constitution, France should be the only country j 
that has none! Yet if government depend upon obedience - the ! 
stability of government upon the permanence of the disposition to | 
obedience, and the permanence of that disposition upon the duration I 
of the habit of obedience - this most assuredly must be the case. i 


Conclusion 

On the subject of the fundamental principles of government, we have 
seen what execrable trash the choicest talents of the French nation 
have produced. 

On the subject of chemistry, Europe has beheld with admiration, 
and adopted with unanimity and gratitude, the systematic views of 
the same nation, supported as they were by a series of decisive 
experiments and conclusive reasonings. 

Chemistry has commonly been reckoned, and not altogether 
without reason, among the most abstruse branches of science. In 
chemistry, we see how high they have soared above the sublimest 
knowledge of past times; in legislation, how deep they have sunk 
below the profoundest ignorance: - how much inferior has the 
maturest design that could be furnished by the united powers of the 
whole nation proved, in comparison of the wisdom and felicity of the 
chance-medley of the British Constitution. 

Comparatively speaking, a select few applied themselves to the 
cultivation of chemistry - almost an infinity, in comparison, have 
applied themselves to the science of legislation. 

In the instance of chemistry, the study is acknowledged to come 
within the province of science: the science is acknowledged to be an 
abstruse and difficult one, and to require a long course of study on the 
part of those who have had the previous advantage of a liberal 
education; whilst the cultivation of it, in such manner as to make 
improvements in it, requires that a man should make it the great 
business of his life; and those who have made these improvements 
have thus applied themselves. 

In chemistry there is no room for passion to step in and to confound 
the understanding - to lead men into error, and to shut their eyes 
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against knowledge: in legislation, the circumstances are opposite, and 
vastly different. 

What, then, shall we say of that system of government, of which 
the professed object is to call upon the untaught and unlettered 
multitude (whose existence depends upon their devoting their whole 
time to the acquisition of the means of supporting it,) to occupy 
themselves without ceasing upon all questions of government 
(legislation and administration included) without exception - 
important and trivial, - the most general and the most particular, but 
more especially upon the most important and most general - that is, 
in other words, the most scientific -• those that require the greatest 
measures of science to qualify a man for deciding upon, and in respect 
of which any want of science and skill are liable to be attended with 
the most fatal consequences? 

What should we have said, if, with a view of collecting the surest 
grounds for the decision of any of the great questions of chemistry, 
the French Academy of Sciences (if its members had remained 
unmurdered) had referred such questions to the Primary Assemblies? 

If a collection of general propositions, put together with the design 
that seems to have given birth to this performance - propositions of 
the most general and extensive import, embracing the whole field of 
legislation - were capable of being so worded and put together as to be 
of use, it could only be on the condition of their being deduced in the 
way of abridgment from an already formed and existing assemblage of 
less general propositions, constituting the tenor of the body of the 
laws. But for these more general propositions to have been abstracted 
from that body of particular ones, that body must have been already 
in existence: the general and introductory part, though placed first, 
must have been constructed last; - although first in the order of 
communication, it should have been last in the order of composition. 
For the framing of the propositions which were to be included, time, 
knowledge, genius, temper, patience, everything was wanting. Yet the 
system of propositions which were to include them, it was determined 
to have at any rate. Of time, a small quantity indeed might be made to 
serve, upon the single and very simple condition of not bestowing a 
single thought upon the propositions which they were to include: and 
as to knowledge, genius, temper, and patience, the place of all these 
trivial requisites was abundantly supplied by effrontery and self- 
conceit. The business, instead of being performed in the way of 
abridgment, was performed in the way of anticipation - by a loose 
conjecture of what the particular propositions in question, were they 
to be found, might amount to. 
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What I mean to attack is, not the subject or citizen of this or that 
country - not this or that citizen - not citizen Sieyes or citizen 
anybody else, but all anti-legal rights of man, all declarations of such 
rights. What I mean to attack is, not the execution of such a design in 
this or that instance, but the design itself. 

It is not that they have failed in their execution of the design by 
using the same word promiscuously in two or three senses ~ 
contradictory and incompatible senses - but in undertaking to 
execute a design which could not be executed at all without this abuse 
of words. Let a man distinguish the senses - let him allot, and allot 
invariably a separate word for each, and he will find it impossible to 
make up any such declaration at all, without running into such 
nonsense as must stop the hand even of the maddest of the mad. 


It is in England, rather than in France, that the discovery of the 
rights of man ought naturally to have taken its rise: it is we - we 
English, that have the better right to it. It is in the English language 
that the transition is more natural, than perhaps in most others: at 
any rate, more so than in the French. It is in English, and not in 
French, that we may change the sense without changing the word, 
and, like Don Quixote on the enchanted horse, travel as far as the 
moon, and farther, without ever getting off the saddle. One and the 
same word, right - right, that most enchanting of words - is sufficient 
for operating the fascination. The word is ours, - that magic word, 
which, by its single unassisted powers, completes the fascination. In its 
adjective shape, it is as innocent as a dove: it breathes nothing but 
morality and peace. It is in this shape that, passing in at the heart, it 
gets possession of the understanding: - it then assumes its substantive 
shape, and joining itself to a band of suitable associates, sets up the 
banner of insurrection, anarchy, and lawless violence. 

It is right that men should be as near upon a par with one another in 
every respect as they can be made, consistently with general security: 
here we have it in its adjective form, synonymous with desirable, 
proper, becoming, consonant to general utility, and the like. I have a 
right to put myself upon a par with everybody in every respect: here 
we have it in its substantive sense, forming with the other words a 
phrase equivalent to this, - wherever I find a man who will not let me 
put myself on a par with him in every respect, it is right, and proper, 
and becoming, that I should knock him down, if I have a mind to do 
so, and if that will not do, knock him on the head, and so forth. 

The French language is fortunate enough not to possess this 
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mischievous abundance. But a Frenchman will not be kept back from 
his purpose by a want of words: the want of an adjective composed of 
the same letters as the substantive right, is no loss to him. Is, has been, 
ought to be, shall be, can, - all are put for one another - all are pressed 
into the service - all made to answer the same purposes. By this 
inebriating compound, we have seen all the elements of the 
understanding confounded, every fibre of the heart inflamed, the lips 
prepared for every folly, and the hand for every crime. 

Our right to this precious discovery, such as it is, of the rights of 
man, must, I repeat it, have been prior to that of the French. It has 
been seen how peculiarly rich we are in materials for making it. Right, 
the substantive right, is the child of law: from real laws come real 
rights; but from imaginary laws, from laws of nature, fancied and 
invented by poets, rhetoricians, and dealers in moral and intellectual 
poisons, come imaginary rights, a bastard brood of monsters, ‘gorgons 
and chimaeras dire.’ And thus it is, that from legalrights, the offspring 
of law, and friends of peace, come anti^legal rights, the mortal enemies 
of law, the subverters of government, and the assassins of security. 

Will this antidote to French poisons have its effect? - will this 
preservative for the understanding and the heart against the 
fascination of sounds, find lips to take it? This, in point of speedy or 
immediate efficacy at least, is almost too much to hope for. Alas! how 
dependent are opinions upon sound! Who shall break the chains 
which bind them together? By what force shall the associations 
between words and ideas be dissolved - associations coeval with the 
cradle - associations to which every book and every conversation give 
increased strength? By what authority shall this original vice in the 
structure of language be corrected? Flow shall a word which has taken 
root in the vitals of a language be expelled? By what means shall a word 
in continual use be deprived of half its signification? The language of 
plain strong sense is difficult to learn; the language of smooth 
nonsense is easy and familiar. The one requires a force of attention 
capable of stemming the tide of usage and example; the other requires 
nothing but to swim with it. 

It is for education to do what can be done; and in education is, 
though unhappily the slowest, the surest as well as earliest resource. 
The recognition of the nothingness of the laws of nature and the 
rights of man that have been grounded on them, is a branch of 
knowledge of as much importance to an Englishman, though a 
negative one, as the most perfect acquaintance that can be formed 
with the existing laws of England. 
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Supply Without Burthen or 
Escheat Vice Taxation: 

being a proposal for a saving of taxes 
by an extension of the law of escheat: 
including strictures on the taxes on 
collateral succession, comprised in 
the budget on 7th December, 1795 


« * • 

What is that mode of supply, of which the twentieth part is a tax, and 
that a heavy one, while the whole would be no tax, and would not be felt 
by anybody? 

The question has the air of a riddle; but the proposition it involves, 
paradoxical as it may appear, is not more strikingly paradoxical than 
strictly true. 

The answer is, an extension of the existing law of Escheat - a law 
coeval with the very first elements of the constitution; to which I 
would add, as an aid to its operation, a correspondent limitation, not 
an extension of the power of bequest. 

Of the extended law of escheat, according to the degree of 
extension here proposed, the effect would be, the appropriating to the 
use of the public all vacant successions, property of every denomina¬ 
tion included, on the failure of near relations, will or no will, subject 
only to the power of bequest, as hereinafter limited. 


[After outlining the details and the advantages of his proposal, 
Bentham goes on to anticipate a number of objections that he 
believes are likely to be raised against it.] 
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(Objection V. The measure would be an infringement upon the law of 

nature.) 

An infringement this, it may be said, of natural rights: of which the 
right of property is one: a right which it is the business of law not to 
infringe but to secure. Among the rights of property is the natural 
right of inheritance. This right has no other limits than the stock of 
natural heirs. 

Succession to kinsmen a natural right? How can that be? when the 
enjoyment of it, wherever it is enjoyed, depends altogether upon the 
dispositions and operations of the law! - Succession a natural, an 
univeral right? How can that be? - when in no two nations it is the 
same! If natural right had any place in the subject, if the doctrine of 
natural right had any truth in it at all, or were to the purpose in 
respect of any branch of the matter of succession, it should surely be 
that which respects the succession of children to parents. Yet what 
becomes of natural right even here? In one and the same nation - not 
to speak of various nations - in one and the same nation - in our own 
nation - among men of landed property in most instances the eldest 
son gets every thing - in a few instances it is the youngest son gets 
every thing, and here the eldest nothing - and in both cases what 
becomes of the natural right of the daughters?* Among moneyed men, 
all the children, sons and daughters, take alike. 

Whence this astonishing disparity? Whence this invasion upon the 
very vitals of natural right? - From a reason that existed once ~ a 
feudal reason - a reason that for ages has been gone. - To keep one 
individual member of a family in pay, in expectation of his 
contributing one soldier upon occasion for the defence of the state, all 
the other members, to every one of whom nature had given equal 
necessities and equal claims - all the other members were to be 
starved: to keep one individual in pay, whether the whole of the 
succession was wanted for the purpose, or whether a hundredth part 
would have sufficed. Which then shall meet with greatest deference? 
a dead and antiquated reason - a reason long time perished, not only 
in point of use and benefit, but except in a few speculative minds, 
perished even as a remembrance - or a reason in full vigour - a reason 
which now is all that the other ever was and infinitely more - a reason 

*If one child may be thus cut off, why not another? if nine children, why 
not the tenth? If natural law, instead of being a chimera, were a really existing 
law, and as such capable of being violated, what violations could be more 
flagrant than those which it has all along sustained, and is now sustaining 
every day, from the existing law of England? 
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as gentle in its operation as that was iniquitous and harsh: a reason 
that would find the country a hundred defenders where that would 
have found one? 

The infinite diversity of the footing on which the business of 
succession stands in different nations is a happy incident for the 
present purpose. What can be a more demonstrative or a more 
striking proof how perfectly all these pretended natural rights, or to 
speak what is at once more material and more intelligible, how 
perfectly expectation in all these instances is at the command of law! 
Where is the hardship upon me, what do I suffer in England by not 
having an estate which would have been mine had I belonged to 
Russia or France? 

I know of no natural rights except what are created by general 
utility: and even in that sense it were much better the word were 
never heard of. All such language is at any rate false: all such language 
is either pernicious, or at the best an improper and fallacious way of 
indicating what is true. 

In starting this topic or rather this expression I am full well aware 
what a deluge of nonsense I am treading up. But as this sort of 
nonsense is not one of the readiest of arguments, but perhaps the 
most formidable opponent which a useful and rational proposal can 
have to struggle with, I know not how to get altogether clear of 
mentioning it: but what I do say of it shall be as little and as short as 
possible. ' 

Relations have a natural right to succeed to one: and as no one can 
say where this right ends, this is as much as to say that it ends no 
where. To set bounds to the right of succession any where is therefore 
to violate natural rights. But a law by which any natural right is 
violated is a grievance and an act of tyranny: and tyranny ought to be 
risen up against and resisted: the right of resistance to oppression is 
one of these natural rights which are indefeasible and have not been 
given up and cannot be, &c. &lc. &c. 

To this head of argument I have two answers. One is that it is mere 
nonsense: to say nothing of its being such mischievous nonsense - a 
topic which is not to the present purpose. 

The other is that it is inconsistent nonsense: in as much as, if it be 
intelligible and just, it does not apply with any greater force against 
the arrangement here proposed to be made than against every other 
arrangement that can be named, actual or possible. 

First then it is stark nonsense: it is a contradiction in terms. 

Of a natural right who has any idea? I, for my part, I have none: a 
natural right is a round square, - an incorporeal body. What a legal 
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right is I know. I know how it was made. I know what it means when 
made. To me a right and a legal right are the same thing, for I know no 
other. Right and law are correlative terms: as much so as son and 
father. Right is with me the child of law: from different operations of 
the law result different sorts of rights. A natural right is a son that 
never had a father. * By natural right is meant a sort of a thing which is 
to have the effect of law, which is to have an effect paramount to that 
of law, but which subsists not only without law, but against law: and 
its characteristic property, as well as sole and constant use, is the being 
the everlasting and irreconcilable enemy of law. As scissors were 
invented to cut up cloth, so were natural rights invented to cut up 
law, and legal rights. A natural right is a species of cold heat, a sort of 
dry moisture, a kind of resplendent darkness. 

Name me any right, name me what I mean by a right, the only sort 
that with me has either meaning or existence, name me a legal right 
either actual or possible, a right existing in this country or in any 
other, a right past, present, or future, I will shew by what it was made 
and how it was made. I will point out whatever laws have concurred in 
its formation. But of these natural rights the boasted property is to 
exist before laws were made, to exist in the teeth of them, and to exist 
for ever, though laws should be no more. 

If natural rights came not from the law, from any sort of law - 
whence did it [sic] come? I will tell you - It is the spawn of despotism, 
begot upon incapacity. It is the effusion of a hard heart operating 
upon a cloudy mind. When a man is bent upon having things his own 
way and give no reason for it, he says: I have a right to have them so. 
When a man has a political caprice to gratify, and is determined to 
gratify it, if possible, at any price, when he feels an ardent desire to see 
it gratified but can give no reason why it should be gratified, when he 

*I can conceive indeed another sort of right, distinct from political, and 
even of superior force: but still not without the aid of law. From a divine law 
comes a divine right just as intelligibly as from a political human law comes a 
political human right. Thus from a supposed divine law in favour of 
monarchy came the Jus divinum, the divine right, of Kings. This sort of right 
is certainly as intelligible as that which every body understands of course who 
has any understanding about the matter from the word: this is perfectly 
intelligible, though, as the existence of the law for the purpose is always 
denied and never can be proved, it is as perfectly useless. But the natural 
rights we hear so much of under that name are of all things the farthest from 
being divine rights. For in no mouths are they so frequent nor so much 
insisted upon as in the mouths of those by whom the existence of a divine law 
and of a divine lawgiver are equally denied. 
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finds it necessary to get the multitude to join with him, but either 
stoops not to enquire whether they would be the better or the happier 
for so doing, or feels himself at a loss to prove it, he sets up a cry of 
rights. I have a right to have it so: you have all a right to have it so: 
none but tyrants can refuse us. Give us then our rights. The dictates 
of reason and utility are the result of circumstances which require 
genius to discover, strength of mind to weigh, and patience to 
investigate: the language of natural rights require nothing but a hard 
front, a hard heart and an unblushing countenance. It is from the 
beginning to the end so much flat assertion: it neither has any thing to 
do with reason not will endure the mention of it. It lays down as a 
fundamental and inviolable principle whatever is in dispute: admitt it, 
you are an honest fellow, a true patriot: question it, or so much as ask 
for a proof of it, you are whatever is most odious, sinning equally 
against truth and against conscience. 

The strength of this argument is in proportion to the strength of 
lungs in those who use it. The principle of utility, with the united 
powers of Bacon, Locke, Hume, Smith, Paley to develop it, would be 
nothing against one Danton bawling out natural rights. The strength 
of this argument lies in the strength of lungs: I mean in the first 
instance: for ultimately it depends upon the sharpness of the daggers 
which he who uses it has in his pocket. I will speak daggers, says 
Hamlet, but I will use none: here the distinction has no place. To 
speak these verbal daggers is to promise upon the first occasion to use 
real ones, and in that promise consists its force. Weak as it is in the 
character of an argument, it is proportionably strong as an insult and a 
menace: and indeed, the plain and simple version of it is a menace and 
nothing else. List yourself under my banner, join in my howl, swallow 
my nonsense - or you are a tyrant, or a slave, an accomplice of tyrants: 
and as to what ought to be done with tyrants and their abettors ~ who 
does not know? Remember the ides of March, said one to Caesar to 
warn him of his fate. Remember the ides of September is a memento I 
always conceive as given when I hear of natural rights: where this is 
the imagery displayed in front, I always see in the back ground a 
cluster of daggers or of pikes introduced in the National Assembly 
with the applause of the President Condorcet for the avowed purpose 
of exterminating the King’s friends. Of late these pikes and these 
daggers have been exhibited in broad day, and pointed out to 
reasonable and reasoning men, as gibbets used to be to murderers and 
thieves. But though till lately kept behind the curtain, they were 
always at hand, and but too close to the elbow of many a well-meaning 
man who hardly suspected how near he was to use them, or how void 
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of all meaning his discourse, his politics, or fancied philosophy was, 
except in as far as he meant to use them.* 

It may be said, and certainly with great truth, that this doctrine, 
however new in complection and effect, is old enough in point 
of language: that it has been the language of all sorts of men in all 
sorts of times - of the quiet as well as of the violent - of the dull as 
well as the sprightly, of the Grotius’s and the Puffendorffs as well as of 
the Condorcets and Brissots and Robertspierres. True it is that it has 
been the result not only of the superabundance of zeal, but that, even 
without a spark of zeal, it has flowed from mere penury of argument: a 
mere way of speaking and a pretence for talking when a man had 
nothing to say. Not only quiet and dull men and men who have owed 
their quietness to their dulness, but many an excellent and many a 
well-meaning man, who in other points has shewn himself by no 
means destitute of intelligence: a man who, in other points, has shewn 
himself not only conspicuous but really useful to mankind 

This, I confess, is not to be disputed, but how close together stand 
truth and error, littleness and greatness, accuteness and stupidity, 
clearness and confusion in the minds of the wisest of mankind! In 
roads infested with epidemic nonsense the traveller has but one 
alternative, to confute it or to adopt it: to oppose himself to, or to be 
confounded with, the crowd. 

‘A book in which the object was to enquire, not what are our natural 
rights, but what in each instance ought to be our legal ones upon the 
principle of utility, that is, what are the rights which, in each instance, 
it would be for the happiness of the community that the law should create, 
and what means it should employ to secure us in the possession of them, 
a book in which incidentally a few of the inconsistencies which never fail 
to attend the language of natural rights were exposed, was once put into 
the hands of that coldblooded instigator of promiscuous assassination, who 
now lurks somewhere in a state of well-merited degradation and distress, 
a fugitive from men superior, if possible, to himself in wickedness. From 
the passage above mentioned he turned with an instinctive and as it were 
a prophetic and presaging horror, for without mentioning or thinking of 
him it unmasked him and was in effect one of the severest satyres on the 
whole tenor of his language and complexion of his thoughts. No, such 
enquiries were not to be countenanced - utility was a dangerous and delusive 
enquiry: it was treachery to the great cause of natural right and natural 
justice. Natural rights were not to be doubted of or to be made the subject 
of investigation: to engage in any such discussions was to desert the cause. 
It was endeavouring to open the eyes of the multitudes, and their steadiness 
depended upon their blindness. 
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Nonsense it always was from the beginning, but those upon whom 
it pressed, and who suffered themselves to be imposed upon while its 
malignity lay concealed, may, now that its malignity has shewn itself 
in all its full blackness, perhaps suffer themselves to be weaned from it. 
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Dear Sir, 

You are pleased to call again, and with some earnestness, for my 
thoughts on the late proceedings in France. I will not give you reason 
to imagine that I think my sentiments of such value as to wish myself 
to be solicited about them. They are of too little consequence to be 
very anxiously either communicated or withheld. It was from 
attention to you, and to you only, that I hesitated at the time, when 
you first desired to receive them. In the first letter I had the honour to 
write to you, and which at length I send, I wrote neither for nor from 
any description of men; nor shall I in this. My errors, if any, are my 
own. My reputation alone is to answer for them. 

You see, Sir, by the long letter I have transmitted to you, that, 
though I do most heartily wish that France may be animated by a spirit 
of rational liberty, and that I think you bound, in all honest policy, to 
provide a permanent body, in which that spirit may reside, and an 
effectual organ, by which it may act, it is my misfortune to entertain 
great doubts concerning several material points in your late 
transactions. 


I flatter myself that 1 love a manly, moral, regulated liberty as well as 
any gentleman of that society, he be who he will; and perhaps I have 
given as good proofs of my attachment to that cause, in the whole 
course of my public conduct. I think I envy liberty as little as they do, 
to any other nation. But I cannot stand forward, and give praise or 
blame to any thing which relates to human actions, and human 
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concerns, on a simple view of the object as it stands stripped of every 
relation, in all the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical abstraction. 
Circumstances (which with some gentlemen pass for nothing) give in 
reality to every political principle its distinguishing colour, and 
discriminating effect. The circumstances are what render every civil 
and political scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind. Abstractedly 
speaking, government, as well as liberty, is good; yet could I, in 
common sense, ten years ago, have felicitated France on her 
enjoyment of a government (for she then had a government) without 
enquiry what the nature of that government was, or how it was 
administered? Can I now congratulate the same nation upon its 
freedom? Is it because liberty in the abstract may be classed amongst 
the blessings of mankind, that I am seriously to felicitate a madman, 
who has escaped from the protecting restraint and wholesome 
darkness of his cell, on his restoration to the enjoyment of light and 
liberty? Am I to congratulate an highwayman and murderer, who has 
broke prison, upon the recovery of his natural rights? This would be to 
act over again the scene of the criminals condemned to the gallies, 
and their heroic deliverer, the metaphysic Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance. 

When I see the spirit of liberty in action, I see a strong principle at 
work; and this, for a while, is all I can possibly know of it. TTie wild gas, 
the fixed air, is plainly broke loose: but we ought to suspend our 
judgment until the first effervescence is a little subsided, till the liquor 
is cleared, and until we see something deeper than the agitation of a 
troubled and frothy surface. I must be tolerably sure, before I venture 
publicly to congratulate men upon a blessing, that they have really 
received one. Flattery corrupts both the receiver and the giver; and 
adulation is not of more service to the people than to kings. I should 
therefore suspend my congratulations on the new liberty of France, 
until I was informed how it had been combined with government; 
with public force; with the discipline and obedience of armies; with 
the collection of an effective and well-distributed revenue; with 
morality and religion; with the solidity of property; with peace and 
order; with civil and social manners. All these (in their way) are good 
things too; and, without them, liberty is not a benefit whilst it lasts, 
and is not likely to continue long. The effect of liberty to individuals 
is, that they may do what they please: we ought to see what it will 
please them to do, before we risque congratulations, which may be 
soon turned into complaints. Prudence would dictate this in the c£(se 
of separate insulated private men; but liberty, when men act in bodies, 
is power. Considerate people, before they declare themselves, will 
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observe the use which is made of power; and particularly of so trying a 
thing as new power in new persons, of whose principles, tempers and 
dispositions, they have little or no experience, and in situations where 
those who appear the most stirring in the scene may possibly not be 
the real movers. 

All these considerations however were below the transcendental 
diginity of the Revolution Society. Whilst I continued in the country, 
from whence I had the honour of writing to you, I had but an 
imperfect idea of their transactions. On my coming to town, I sent for 
an account of their proceedings, which had been published by their 
authority, containing a sermon of Dr. Price, with the Duke de 
Rochefoucault’s and the Archbishop of Aix’s letter, and several other 
documents annexed. The whole of that publication, with the 
manifest design of connecting the affairs of France with those of 
England, by drawing us into an imitation of the conduct of the 
National Assembly, gave me a considerable degree of uneasiness. The 
effect of that conduct upon the power, credit, prosperity, and 
tranquillity of France, became every day more evident. The form of 
constitution to be settled, for its future polity, became more clear. We 
are now in a condition to discern, with tolerable exactness, the true 
nature of the object held up to our imitation. If the prudence of 
reserve and decorum dictates silence in some circumstances, in others 
prudence of an higher order may justify us in speaking our thoughts. 
The beginnings of confusion with us in England are at present feeble 
enough; but with you, we have seen an infancy still more feeble, 
growing by moments into a strength to heap mountains upon 
mountains, and to wage war with Heaven itself. Whenever our 
neighbour’s house is on fire, it cannot be amiss for the engines to play 
a little on our own. Better to be despised for too anxious appre- 
hensions, than ruined by too confident a security. 


The very idea of the fabrication of a new government is enough to fill 
us with disgust and horror. We wished at the period of the 
Revolution, and do now wish, to derive all we possess as an inheritance 
from our forefathers. Upon that body and stock of inheritance we have 
taken care not to inoculate any cyon alien to the nature of the 
original plant. All the reformations we have hitherto made, have 
proceeded upon the principle of reference to antiquity; and I hope, 
nay I am persuaded, that all those which possibly may be made 
hereafter, will be carefully formed upon analogical precedent. 
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authority, and example. 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. You will see that 
Sir Edward Coke, that great oracle of our law, and indeed all the great 
men who follow him, to Blackstone, are industrious to prove the 
pedigree of our liberties. They endeavour to prove, that the antient 
charter, the Magna Charta of King John, was connected with another 
positive charter from Henry I. and that both the one and the other 
were nothing more than a re-'affirmance of the still more ancient 
standing law of the kingdom. In the matter of fact, for the greater 
part, these authors appear to be in the right; perhaps not always: but if 
the lawyers mistake in some particulars, it proves my position still the 
more strongly; because it demonstrates the powerful prepossession 
towards antiquity, with which the minds of all our lawyers and 
legislators, and of all the people whom they wish to influence, have 
been always filled; and the stationary policy of this kingdom in 
considering their most sacred rights and franchises as an inheritance. 

In the famous law of the 3rd of Charles I. called the Petition of 
Right, the parliament says to the king, ‘Your subjects have inherited 
this freedom,’ claiming their franchises, not on abstract principles as 
the ‘rights of men,’ but as the rights of Englishmen, and as a patrimony 
derived from their forefathers. Selden, and the other profoundly 
learned men, who drew this petition of right, were as well acquainted, 
at least, with all the general theories concerning the ‘rights of men,’ as 
any of the discoursers in our pulpits, or on your tribune; full as well as 
Dr. Price, or as the Abbe Sieyes. But, for reasons worthy of that 
practical wisdom which superseded their theoretic science, they 
preferred this positive, recorded, hereditary title to all which can be 
dear to the man and the citizen, to that vague speculative right, which 
exposed their sure inheritance to be scrambled for and torn to pieces 
by every wild litigious spirit. 

The same policy pervades all the laws which have since been made 
for the preservation of our liberties. In the 1st of William and Mary, in 
the famous statute, called the Declaration of Right, the two houses 
utter not a syllable of ‘a right to frame a government for themselves.’ 
You will see, that their whole care was to secure the religion, laws, and 
liberties, that had been long possessed, and had been lately en¬ 
dangered. ‘Taking into their most serious consideration the best 
means for making such an establishment, that their religion, laws, and 
liberties might not be in danger of being again subverted,’ they 
auspicate all their proceedings, by stating as some of those best means, 
‘in the first place’ to do, ‘as their ancestors in like cases have usually 
done for vindicating their antient rights and liberties, to declare;’ - and 
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then they pray the king and queen, ‘that it may be declared and 
enacted, that all and singular the rights and liberties asserted and 
declared are the true antient and indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people of this kingdom.’ 

You will observe, that from Magna Charta to the Declaration of 
Right, it has been the uniform policy of our constitution to claim and 
assert our liberties, as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our 
forefathers, and to be transmitted to our posterity; as an estate 
specially belonging to the people of this kingdom without any 
reference whatever to any other more general or prior right. By this 
means our constitution preserves an unity in so great a diversity of its 
parts. We have an inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and an 
house of commons and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and 
liberties, from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profound reflection; or 
rather the happy effect of following nature, which is wisdom without 
reflection, and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally the result of 
a selfish temper and confined views. People will not look forward to 
posterity, who never look backward to their ancestors. Besides, the 
people of England well know, that the idea of inheritance furnishes a 
sure principle of conservation, and a sure principle of transmission; 
without at all excluding a principle of improvement. It leaves 
acquisition free; but it secures what it acquires. Whatever advantages 
are obtained by a state proceeding on these maxims, are locked fast as 
in a sort of family settlement; grasped as in a kind of mortmain for 
ever. By a constitutional policy, working after the pattern of nature, 
we receive, we hold, we transmit our government and our privileges, 
in the same manner in which we enjoy and transmit our property and 
our lives. The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of 
Providence, are handed down, to us and from us, in the same course 
and order. Our political system is placed in a just correspondence and 
symmetry with the order of the world, and with the mode of existence 
decreed to a permanent body composed of transitory parts; wherein, 
by the disposition of a stupenduous wisdom, moulding together the 
great mysterious incorporation of the human race, the whole, at one 
time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, but in a condition of 
unchangeable constancy, moves on through the varied tenOur of 
perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by pre¬ 
serving the method of nature in the conduct of the state, in what we 
improve, we are never wholly new; in what we retain we are never 
wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner and on those principles to 
our forefathers, we are guided not by the superstition of antiquarians, 
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but by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this choice of inheritance 
we have given to our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood; 
binding up the constitution of our country with our dearest domestic 
ties; adopting our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family 
affections; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth of all 
their combined and mutually reflected charities, our state, our 
hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars. 

Through the same plan of a conformity to nature in our artificial 
institutions, and by calling in the aid of her unerring and powerful 
instincts, to fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of our reason, 
we have derived several other, and those no small benefits, from 
considering our liberties in the light of an inheritance. Always acting 
as if in the presence of canonized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, 
leading in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered with an awful 
gravity. This idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a sense of 
habitual native dignity, which prevents that upstart insolence almost 
inevitably adhering to and disgracing those who are the first acquirers 
of any distinction. By this means our liberty becomes a noble freedom. 
It carries an imposing and majestic aspect. It has a pedigree and 
illustrating ancestors. It has its bearings and its ensigns armorial. It has 
its gallery of portraits; its monumental inscriptions; its records, 
evidences, and titles. We procure reverence to our civil institutions 
on the principle upon which nature teaches us to revere individual 
men; on account of their age; and on account of those from whom 
they are descended. All your sophisters cannot produce any thing 
better adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom than the 
course that we have pursued, who have chosen our nature rather 
than our speculations, our breasts rather than our inventions, for the 
great conservatories and magazines of our rights and privileges. 


I see that your example is held out to shame us. I know that we are 
supposed a dull sluggish race, rendered passive by finding our situation 
tolerable; and prevented by a mediocrity of freedom from ever 
attaining to its full perfection. Your leaders in France began by 
affecting to admire, almost to adore, the British constitution; but as 
they advanced they came to look upon it with a sovereign contempt. 
The friends of your National Assembly amongst us have full as mean 
an opinion of what was formerly thought the glory of their country. 
The Revolution Society has discovered that the English nation is not 
free. They are convinced that the inequality in our representation is a 
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‘defect in our constitution so gross and palpable^ as to make it 
excellent chiefly inform and theory'. That a representation in the 
legislature of a kingdom is not only the basis of all constitutional 
liberty in it, but of ‘all legitimate government] that without it a 
government is nothing but an usurpation;' - that ‘when the 
representation is partial, the kingdom possesses liberty only partially; 
and if extremely partial it gives only a semblance; and if not only 
extremely partial, but corruptly chosen, it becomes a nuisance.’ Dr. 
Price considers this inadequacy of representation as our fundamental 
grievance; and though, as to the corruption of this semblance of 
representation, he hopes it is not yet arrived to its full perfection of 
depravity; he fears that ‘nothing will be done towards gaining for us 
this essential blessing, until some great abuse of power again provokes 
our resentment, or some great calamity again alarms our fears, or 
perhaps till the acquisition of a pure and equal representation by other 
countries, whilst we are mocked with the shadow, kindles our shame.’ 
To this he subjoins a note in these words. ‘A representation, chosen 
chiefly by the Treasury, and a few thousands of the dregs of the people, 
who are generally paid for their votes.’ 

You will smile here at the consistency of those democratists, who, 
when they are not on their guard, treat the humbler part of the 
community with the greatest contempt, whilst, at the same time, they 
pretend to make them the depositories of all power. It would require a 
long discourse to point out to you the many fallacies that lurk in the 
generality and equivocal nature of the terms ‘inadequate repre- 
sentation.’ I shall only say here, in justice to that old-fashioned 
constitution, under which we have long prospered, that our repre¬ 
sentation has been found perfectly adequate to all the purposes for 
which a representation of the people can be desired or devised. I defy 
the enemies of our constitution to show the contrary. To detail the 
particulars in which it is found so well to promote its ends, would 
demand a treatise on our practical constitution, I state here the 
doctrine of the Revolutionists, only that you and others may see, 
what an opinion these gentlemen entertain of the constitution of 
their country, and why they seem to think that some great abuse of 
power, or some great calamity, as giving a chance for the blessing of a 
constitution according to their ideas, would be much palliated to their 
feelings; you see why they are so much enamoured of your fair and 
equal representation, which being once obtained, the same effects 
might follow. You see they consider our house of commons as only ‘a 
semblance,’ ‘a form,’ ‘a theory,’ ‘a shadow,’ ‘a mockery,’ perhaps ‘a 
nuisance.’ 
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These gentlemen value themselves on being systematic; and not 
without reason. They must therefore look on this gross and palpable 
defect of representation, this fundamental grievance (so they call it), 
as a thing not only vicious in itself, but as rendering our whole 
government absolutely illegitimate, and not at all better than a 
downright usurpation. Another revolution, to get rid of this illegiti¬ 
mate and usurped government, would of course be perfectly justifi¬ 
able, if not absolutely necessary. Indeed their principle, if you observe 
it with any attention, goes much further than to an alteration in the 
election of the house of commons; for, if popular representation, or 
choice, is necessary to the legitimacy of all government, the house of 
lords is, at one stroke, bastardized and corrupted in blood. That house 
is no representative of the people at all, even in ‘semblance’ or in 
‘form.’ The case of the crown is altogether as bad. In vain the crown 
may endeavour to screen itself against these gentlemen by the 
authority of the establishment made on the Revolution. The 
Revolution which is resorted to for a title, on their system, wants a 
title itself. The Revolution is built, according to their theory, upon a 
basis not more solid than our present formalities, as it was made by an 
house of lords not representing any one but themselves; and by an 
house of commons exactly such as the present, that is, as they term it, 
by a mere ‘shadow and mockery’ of representation. 

Something they must destroy, or they seem to themselves to exist 
for no purpose. One set is for destroying the civil power through the 
ecclesiastical; another for demolishing the ecclesiastick through the 
civil. They are aware that the worst consequencess might happen to 
the public in accomplishing this double ruin of church and state; but 
they are so heated with their theories, that they give more than hints, 
that this ruin, with all the mischiefs that must lead to it and attend it, 
and which to themselves appear quite certain, would not be 
unacceptable to them, or very remote from their wishes. A man 
amongst them of great authority, and certainly of great talents, 
speaking of a supposed alliance between church and state, says, 
‘perhaps we must wait for the fall of the civil powers before this most 
unnatural alliance be broken. Calamitous no doubt will that time be. 
But what convulsion in the political world ought to be a subject of 
lamentation, if it be a t tend ed .with so.desirable an-effect?’ You see 
with what a steady eye these gentlemen are prepared to view the 
greatest calamities which can befall their country! 

It is no wonder therefore, that with these ideas of everything in 
their constitution and government at home, either in church or state, 
as illegitimate and usurped, or, at best as a vain mockery, they look 
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abroad with an eager and passionate enthusiasm. Whilst they are 
possessed by these notions, it is vain to talk to them of the practice of 
their ancestors, the fundamental laws of their country, the fixed form 
of a constitution, whose merits are confirmed by the solid test of long 
experience, and an increasing public strength and national prosperity. 
They despise experience as the wisdom of unlettered men; and as for 
the rest, they have wrought under-ground a mine that will blow up at 
one grand explosion all examples of antiquity, all precedents, 
charters, and acts of parliament. They have ‘the rights of men.’ 
Against these there can be no prescription; against these no 
agreement is binding: these admit no temperament, and no com¬ 
promise: any thing withheld from their full demand is so much of 
fraud and injustice. Against these their rights of men let no 
government look for security in the length of its continuance, or in 
the justice and lenity of its administration. The objections of these 
speculatists, if its forms do not quadrate with their theories, are as 
valid against such an old and beneficent government as against the 
most violent tyranny, or the greenest usurpation. They are always at 
issue with governments, not on a question of abuse, but a question of 
competency, and a question of title. I have nothing to say to the 
clumsy subtilty of their political metaphysics. Let them be their 
amusement in the schools. - ‘Ilia se jactet in aula - JEolus, et clauso 
ventorum carcere regnet* - But let them not break prison to burst like a 
Levanter, to sweep the earth with their hurricane, and to break up 
the fountains of the great deep to overwhelm us. 

Far am I from denying in theory; full as far is my heart from 
withholding in practice, (if I were of power to give or to withhold,) the 
real rights of men. In denying their false claims of right, I do not mean 
to injure those which are real, and are such as their pretended rights 
would totally destroy. If civil society be made for the advantage of 
man, all the advantages for which it is made become his right. It is an 
institution of beneficence; and law itself is only beneficence acting by 
a rule. Men have a right to live by that rule; they have a right to 
justice; as between their fellows, whether their fellows are in politic 
function or in ordinary occupation. They have a right to the fruits of 
their industry; and to the means of making their industry fruitful. 
They have a right to the acquisitions of their parents; to the 
nourishment and improvement of their offspring; to instruction in 
life, and to consolation in death. Whatever each man can separately 
do, without trespassing upon others, he has a right to do for himself; 
and he has a right to a fair portion of all which society, with all its 
combinations of skill and force, can do in his favour. In this 
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partnership all men have equal rights; but not to equal things. He that 
has but five shillings in the partnership, has as good a right to it, as he 
that has five hundred pound has to his larger proportion. But he has 
not a right to an equal dividend in the product of the joint stock; and 
as to the share of power, authority, and direction which each 
individual ought to have in the management of the state, that I must 
deny to be amongst the direct original rights of man in civil society; for 
I have in my contemplation the civil social man, and no other. It is a 
thing to be settled by convention. 

If civil society be the offspring of convention, that convention 
must be its law. That convention must limit and modify all the 
descriptions of constitution which are formed under it. Every sort of 
legislative, judicial, or executory power are its creatures. They can 
have no being in any other state of things; and how can any man 
claim, under the conventions of civil society, rights which do not so 
much as suppose its existence? Rights which are absolutely repugnant 
to it? One of the first motives to civil society, and which becomes one 
of its fundamental rules, is, that no man should be judge in his own 
cause. By this each person has at once divested himself of the first 
fundamental right of uncovenanted man, that is, to judge for himself, 
and to assert his own cause. He abdicates all right to be his own 
governor. He inclusively, in a great measure, abandons the right of 
self-defence, the first law of nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights of an 
uncivil and of a civil state together. That he may obtain justice he 
gives up his right of determining what it is in points the most essential 
to him. That he may secure some liberty, he makes a surrender in trust 
of the whole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, which may and 
do exist in total independence of it; and exist in much greater 
clearness, and in a much greater degree of abstract perfection: but 
their abstract perfection is their practical defect. By having a right to 
every thing they want every thing. Government is a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for human wants. Men have a right that 
these wants should be provided for by this wisdom. Among these 
wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, of a sufficient 
restraint upon their passions. Society requires not only that the 
passions of individuals should be subjected, but that even in the mass 
and body as well as in the individuals, the inclinations of men should 
frequently be thwarted, their will controlled, and their passions 
brought into subjection. This can only be done by a power out of 
themselves; and not, in the exercise of its function, subject to that will 
and to those passions which it is its office to bridle and subdue. In this 
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sense the restraints on men, as well as their liberties, are to be 
reckoned among their rights. But as the liberties and the restrictions 
vary with times and circumstances, and admit of infinite modi¬ 
fications, they cannot be settled upon any abstract rule; and nothing 
is so foolish as to discuss them upon that principle. 

The moment you abate any thing from the full rights of men, each 
to govern himself, and suffer any artificial positive limitation upon 
those rights, from that moment the whole organization of govern¬ 
ment becomes a consideration of convenience. This it is which makes 
the constitution of a state, and the due distribution of its powers, a 
matter of the most delicate and complicated skill. It requires a deep 
knowledge of human nature and human necessities, and of the things 
which facilitate or obstruct the various ends which are to be pursued 
by the mechanism of civil institutions. The state is to have recruits to 
its strength, and remedies to its distempers. What is the use of 
discussing a man’s abstract right to food or to medicine? The question 
is upon the method of procuring and administering them. In that 
deliberation I shall always advise to call in the aid of the farmer and 
the physician, rather than the professor of metaphysics. 

The science of constructing a commonwealth, or renovating it, or 
reforming it, is, like every other experimental science, not to be 
taught d priori. Nor is it a short experience that can instruct us in that 
practical science; because the real effects of moral causes are not 
always immediate; but that which in the first instance is prejudicial 
may be excellent in its remoter operation; and its excellence may arise 
even from the ill effects it produces in the beginning. The reverse also 
happens; and very plausible schemes, with very pleasing commence¬ 
ments, have often shameful and lamentable conclusions. In states 
there are often some obscure and almost latent causes, things which 
appear at first view of little moment, on which a very great part of its 
prosperity or adversity may most essentially depend. The science of 
government being therefore so practical in itself, and intended for 
such practical purposes, a matter which requires experience, and even 
more experience than any person can gain in his whole life, however 
sagacious and observing he may be, it is with infinite caution that any 
man ought to venture upon pulling down an edifice which has 
answered in any tolerable degree for ages the common purposes of 
society, or on building it up again, without having models and patterns 
of approved utility before his eyes. 

These metaphysic rights entering into common life, like rays of 
light which pierce into a dense medium, are, by the laws of nature, 
refracted from their straight line. Indeed in the gross and complicated 
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mass of human passions and concerns, the primitive rights of men 
undergo such a variety of refractions and reflections, that it becomes 
absurd to talk of them as if they continued in the simplicity of their 
original direction. The nature of man is intricate; the objects of 
society are of the greatest possible complexity; and therefore no 
simple disposition or direction of power can be suitable either to 
man’s nature, or to the quality of his affairs. When I hear the 
simplicity of contrivance aimed at and boasted of in any new political 
constitutions, I am at no loss to decide that the artificers are grossly 
ignorant of their trade, or totally negligent of their duty. The simple 
governments are fundamentally defective, to say no worse of them. If 
you were to contemplate society in but one point of view, all these 
simple modes of polity are infinitely captivating. In effect each would 
answer its single end much more perfectly than the more complex is 
able to attain all its complex purposes. But it is better that the whole 
should be imperfectly and anomalously answered, than that, while 
some parts are provided for with great exactness, others might be 
totally neglected, or perhaps materially injured, by the overcare of a 
favourite member. 

The pretended rights of these theorists are all extremes; and in 
proportion as they are metaphysically true, they are morally and 
politically false. The rights of men are in a sort of middle, incapable of 
definition, but not impossible to be discerned. The rights of men in 
governments are their advantages; and these are often in balances 
between differences of good; in compromises sometimes between 
good and evil, and sometimes, between evil and evil. Political reason is 
a computing principle; adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, 
morally and not metaphysically or mathematically, true moral 
denominations. 

By these theorists the right of the people is almost always 
sophistically confounded with their power. The body of the comm¬ 
unity, whenever it can come to act, can meet with no effectual 
resistance; but till power and right are the same, the whole body of 
them has no right inconsistent with virtue, and the first of all virtues, 
prudence. Men have no right to what is not reasonable, and to what is 
not for their benefit; for though a pleasant writer said, Liceat perire 
poetiSf when one of them, in cold blood, is said to have leaped into the 
flames of a volcanic revolution, Ardentem frigidus AEtnam insiluit^ I ^ 
consider such a frolic rather as an unjustifiable poetic licence, than as 
one of the franchises of Parnassus; and whether he were poet, or 
divine, or politician, that chose to exercise this kind of right, I think 
that more wise, because more charitable thoughts would urge me 
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rather to save the man, than to preserve his brazen slippers as the 
monuments of his folly. 

m m m 

I confess to you, Sir, I never liked this continual talk of resistance 
and revolution, or the practice of making the extreme medicine of the 
constitution its daily bread. It renders the habit of society dangerously 
valetudinary: it is taking periodical doses of mercury sublimate, and 
swallowing down repeated provocatives of cantharides to our love of 
liberty. 

This distemper of remedy, grown habitual, relaxes and wears out, 
by a vulgar and prostituted use, the spring of that spirit which is to be 
exerted on great occasions. It was in the most patient period of 
Roman servitude that themes of tyrannicide made the ordinary 
exercise of boys at school - cum perimit soevos classis numerosa 
tyrannos. In the ordinary state of things, it produces in a country like 
ours the worst effects, even on the cause of that liberty which it 
abuses with the dissoluteness of an extravagant speculation. Almost 
all the high'bred republicans of my time have, after a short space, 
become the most decided, thorough^paced courtiers; they soon left 
the business of a tedious, moderate, but practical resistance, to those 
of us whom in the pride and intoxication of their theories, they have 
slighted, as not much better than tories. Hypocrisy, of course, delights 
in the most sublime speculations; for, never intending to go beyond 
speculation, it costs nothing to have it magnificent. But even in cases 
where rather levity than fraud was to be suspected in these ranting 
speculations, the issue has been much the same. These professors, 
finding their extreme principles not applicable to cases which call only 
for a qualified, or, as I may say, civil and legal resistance, in such cases 
employ no resistance at all. It is with them a war or a revolution, or it is 
nothing. Finding their schemes of politics not adapted to the state of 
the world in which they live, they often come to think lightly of all 
public principle; and are ready, on their part, to abandon for a very 
trivial interest what they find of very trivial value. Some indeed are of 
more steady and persevering natures; but these are eager politicians 
out of parliament, who have little to tempt them to abandon their 
favourite projects. They have some change in the church or state, or 
both, constantly in their view. When that is the case, they are always 
bad citizens, and perfectly unsure connexions. For, considering their 
speculative designs as of infinite value, and the actual arrangement of 
the state as of no estimation, they are at best indifferent about it. 
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They see no merit in the good, and no fault in the vicious 
management of public affairs; they rather rejoice in the latter, as more 
propitious to revolution. They see no merit or demerit in any man, or 
any action, or any political principle, any further than as they may 
forward or retard their design of change: they therefore take up, one 
day, the most violent and stretched prerogative, and another time the 
wildest democratic ideas of freedom, and pass from the one to the 
other without any sort of regard to cause, to person, or to party. 

In France you are now in the crisis of a revolution, and in the transit 
from one form of government to another - you cannot see that 
character of men exactly in the same situation in which we see it in 
this country. With us it is militant; with you it is triumphant; and you 
know how it can act when its power is commensurate to its will. I 
would not be supposed to confine those observations to any 
description of men, or to comprehend all men of any description 
within them - Nol far from it. I am as incapable of that injustice, as I 
am of keeping terms with those who profess principles of extremes; 
and who under the name of religion teach little else than wild and 
dangerous politics. The worst of these politics of revolution is this; 
they temper and harden the breast, in order to prepare it for the 
desperate strokes which are sometimes used in extreme occasions. But 
as these occasions may never arrive, the mind receives a gratuitous 
taint; and the moral sentiments suffer not a little, when no political 
purpose is served by the depravation. This sort of people are so taken 
up with their theories about the rights of man, that they have totally 
forgot his nature. Without opening one new avenue to the under- 
standing, they have succeeded in stopping up those that lead to the 
heart. They have perverted in themselves, and in those that attend to 
them, all the well-placed sympathies of the human breast. 


It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the queen of France, 
then the dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely never lighted on this 
orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw 
her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated 
sphere she just began to move in; glittering like the morning star, full 
of life, and splendor, and joy. Oh! what a revolution! and what an 
heart must I have, to contemplate without emotion that elevation 
and that fall! Little did I dream when she added titles of veneration to 
those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should ever be 
obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that 
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bosom; little did I dream that I should have lived to see such disasters 
fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of 
honour and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her 
with insult. - But the age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, 
oeconomists, and calculators, has succeeded; and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever. Never, never more, shall we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in 
servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment 
and heroic enterprize, is gone! It is gone, that sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled what¬ 
ever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing 
all its grossness. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its origin in the 
antient chivalry; and the principle, though varied in its appearance by 
the varying state of human affairs, subsisted and influenced through a 
long succession of generations, even to the time we live in. If it should 
ever be totally extinguished, the loss I fear will be great. It is this which 
has given its character to modern Europe. It is this which has 
distinguished it under all its forms of government, and distinguished it 
to its advantage, from the states of Asia, and possibly from those states 
which flourished in the most brilliant periods of the antique world. It 
was this, which, without confounding ranks, had produced a noble 
equality, and handed it down through all the gradations of social life. 
It was this opinion which mitigated kings into companions, and raised 
private men to be fellows with kings. Without force, or opposition, it 
subdued the fierceness of pride and power; it obliged sovereigns to 
submit to the soft collar of social esteem, compelled stern authority to 
submit to elegance, and gave a domination vanquisher of laws, to be 
subdued by manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing illusions, which made 
power gentle, and obedience liberal, which harmonized the different 
shades of life, and which, by a bland assimilation, incorporated into 
politics the sentiments which beautify and soften private society, are 
to be dissolved by this new conquering empire of light and reason. All 
the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. All the super-added 
ideas, furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the 
heart owns, and the understanding ratifies, as necessary to cover the 
defects of our naked shivering nature, and to raise it to dignity in our 
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own estimation, are to be exploded as a ridiculous, absurd, and 
antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man; a queen is but a 
woman; a woman is but an animal; and an animal not of the highest 
order. All homage paid to the sex in general as such, and without 
distinct views, is to be regarded as romance and folly. Regicide, and 
parricide, and sacrilege, are but fictions of superstition, corrupting 
jurisprudence by destroying its simplicity. The murder of a king, or a 
queen, or a bishop, or a father, are only common homicide; and if the 
people are by any chance, or in any way gainers by it, a sort of 
homicide much the most pardonable, and into which we ought not to 
make too severe a scrutiny. 

On the scheme of this barbarous philosophy, which is the offspring 
of cold hearts and muddy understandings, and which is as void of solid 
wisdom, as it is destitute of all taste and elegance, laws are to be 
supported only by their own terrors, and hy the concern which each 
individual may find in them from his own private speculations, or can 
spare to them from his own private interests. In the groves of their 
academy, at the end of every visto, you see nothing but the gallows. 
Nothing is left which engages the affections on the part of the 
commonwealth. On the principles of this mechanic philosophy, our 
institutions can never be embodied, if I may use the expression, in 
persons; so as to create in us love, veneration, admiration, or 
attachment. But that sort of reason which banishes the affections is 
incapable of filling their place. These public affections, combined with 
manners, are required sometimes as supplements, sometimes as 
correctives, always as aids to law. The precept given by a wise man, as 
well as a great critic, for the construction of poems, is equally true as 
to states. Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto. There ought 
to be a system of manners in every nation which a well-formed mind 
would be disposed to relish. To make us love our country, our country 
ought to be lovely. 

But power, of some kind or other, will survive the shock in which 
manners and opinions perish; and it will find other and worse means 
for its support. The usurpation which, in order to subvert antient 
institutions, has destroyed antient principles, will hold power by arts 
similar to those by which it has acquired it. 'When the old feudal and 
chivalrous spirit of Fealty, which, by freeing kings from fear, freed 
both kings and subjects from the precautions of tyranny, shall be 
extinct in the minds of men, plots and assassinations will be 
anticipated by preventive murder and preventive confiscation, and 
that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, which form the political 
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code of all power, not standing on its own honour, and the honour of 
those who are to obey it. Kings will be tyrants from policy when 
subjects are rebels from principle. 

When antient opinions and rules of life are taken away, the loss 
cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment we have no compass 
to govern us; nor can we know distinctly to what port we steer. 
Europe undoubtedly, taken in a mass, was in a flourishing condition 
the day on which your Revolution was compleated. How much of that 
prosperous state was owing to the spirit of our old manners and 
opinions is not easy to say; but as such causes cannot be indifferent in 
their operation, we must presume, that, on the whole, their operation 
was beneficial. 

We are but too apt to consider things in the state in which we find 
them, without sufficiently adverting to the causes by which they have 
been produced, and possibly may be upheld. Nothing is more certain, 
than that our manners, our civilization, and all the good things which 
are connected with manners, and with civilization, have, in this 
European world of ours, depended for ages upon two principles; and 
were indeed the result of both combined; I mean the spirit of a 
gentleman, and the spirit of religion. The nobility and the clergy, the 
one by profession, the other by patronage, kept learning in existence, 
even in the midst of arms and confusions, and whilst governments 
were rather in their causes than formed. Learning paid back what it 
received to nobility and to priesthood; and paid it with usury, by 
enlarging their ideas, and by furnishing their minds. Happy if they had 
all continued to know their indissoluble union, and their proper place! 
Happy if learning, not debauched by ambition, had been satisfied to 
continue the instructor, and not aspired to be the master! Along with 
its natural protectors and guardians, learning will be cast into the 
mire, and trodden down under the hoofs of a swinish multitude. 

If, as I suspect, modern letters owe more than they are always 
willing to own to antient manners, so do other interests which we 
value full as much as they are worth. Even commerce, and trade, and 
manufacture, the gods of our oeconomical politicians, are themselves 
perhaps but creatures; are themselves but effects, which, as first 
causes, we choose to worship. They certainly grew under the same 
shade in which learning flourished. They too may decay with their 
natural protecting principles. With you, for the present at least, they 
all threaten to disappear together. Where trade and manufacturers 
are wanting to a people, and the spirit of nobility and religion remains, 
sentiment supplies and not always ill supplies their place; but if 
commerce and the arts should be lost in an experiment to try how well 
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a state may stand without these old fundamental principles, what sort 
of a thing must be a nation of gross, stupid, ferocious, and at the same 
time, poor and sordid barbarians, destitute of religion, honour, or 
manly pride, possessing nothing at present, and hoping for nothing 
hereafter? 

I wish you may not be going fast, and by the shortest cut, to that 
horrible and disgustful situation. Already there appears a poverty of 
conception, a coarseness and vulgarity in all the proceedings of the 
assembly and of all their instructors. Their liberty is not liberal. Their 
science is presumptuous ignorance, their humanity is savage and 
brutal. 

It is not clear, whether in England we learned those grand and 
decorous principles, and manners, of which considerable traces yet 
remain, from you, or whether you took them from us. But to you, I 
think, we trace them best. You seem to me to be ‘gentis incunabula 
nos tree.' France has always more or less influenced manners in 
England; and when your fountain is choaked up and polluted, the 
stream will not run long, or not run clear with us, or perhaps with any 
nation. This gives all Europe, in my opinion, but too close and 
connected a concern in what is done in France. Excuse me, therefore, 
if I have dwelt too long on the atrocious spectacle of the sixth of 
October 1789, or have given too much scope to the reflections which 
have arisen in my mind on occasion of the most important of all 
revolutions, which may be dated from that day, I mean a revolution in 
sentiments, manners, and moral opinions. As things now stand, with 
every thing respectable destroyed without us, and an attempt to 
destroy within us every principle of respect, one is almost forced to 
apologize for harbouring the common feelings of men. 


If it could have been made clear to me, that the king and queen of 
France (those I mean who were such before the triumph) were 
inexorable and cruel tyrants, that they had formed a deliberate 
scheme for massacring the National Assembly (I think I have seen 
something like the latter insinuated in certain publications) I should 
think their captivity just. If this be true, much more ought to have 
been done, but done, in my opinion, in another manner. The 
punishment of real tyrants is a noble and awful act of justice; and it 
has with truth been said to be consolatory to the human mind. But if I 
were to punish a wicked king, I should regard the dignity in avenging 
the crime. Justice is grave and decorous, and in its punishments rather 
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seems to submit to a necessity, than to make a choice. Had Nero, or i 

Agrippina, or Louis the Eleventh, or Charles the Ninth, been the ! 

subject; if Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, after the murder of Patkul, i 

or his predecessor Christina, after the murder of Monaldeschi, had 

fallen into your hands, Sir, or into mine, I am sure our conduct would ; 

have been different. | 


I almost venture to affirm, that not one in a hundred amongst us 
participates in the ‘triumph’ of the Revolution Society. If the king and 
queen of France, and their children, were to fall into our hands by the 
chance of war, in the most acrimonious of all hostilities (I deprecate 
such an event, I deprecate such hostility) they would be treated with 
another sort of triumphal entry into London. We formerly have had a 
king of France in that situation; you have read how he was treated by 
the victor in the field; and in what manner he was afterwards received 
in England. Four hundred years have gone over us; but I believe we are 
not materially changed since that period. Thanks to our sullen 
resistance to innovation, thanks to the cold sluggishness of our 
national character, we still bear the stamp of our forefathers. We have 
not, as I conceive, lost the generosity and dignity of thinking of the 
fourteenth century; nor as yet have we subtilized ourselves into 
savages. We are not the converts of Rousseau; we are not the disciples 
of Voltaire; Helvetius has made no progress amongst us. Atheists are 
not our preachers; madmen are not our lawgivers. We know that we 
have made no discoveries, and we think that no discoveries are to be 
made, in morality; nor many in the great principles of government, 
nor in the ideas of liberty, which were understood long before we were 
born, altogether as well as they will be after the grave has heaped its 
mould upon our presumption, and the silent tomb shall have imposed 
its law on our pert loquacity. In England we have not yet been 
completely embowelled of our natural entrails; we still feel within us, 
and we cherish and cultivate, those inbred sentiments which are the 
faithful guardians, the active monitors of our duty, the true 
supporters of all liberal and manly morals. We have not been drawn 
and trussed, in order that we may be filled, like stuffed birds in a 
museum, with chaff and rags, and paltry blurred shreds of paper about 
the rights of man. We preserve the whole of our feelings still native 
and entire, unsophisticated by pedantry and infidelity. We have real 
hearts of flesh and blood beating in our bosoms. We fear God; we look 
up with awe to kings; with affection to parliaments; with duty to 
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magistrates; with reverence to priests; and with respect to nobility*. 
Why? Because when such ideas are brought before our minds, it is 
natural to be so affected; because all other feelings are false and 
spurious, and tend to corrupt our minds, to vitiate our primary 
morals, to render us unfit for rational liberty; and by teaching us a 
servile, licentious, and abandoned insolence, to be our low sport for a 
few holidays, to make us perfectly fit for, and justly deserving of 
slavery, through the whole course of our lives. 

You see, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am bold enough to 
confess, that we are generally men of untaught feelings; that instead 
of casting away all our old prejudices, we cherish them to a very 
considerable degree, and, to take more shame to ourselves, we cherish 
them because they are prejudices; and the longer they have lasted, 
and the more generally they have prevailed, the more we cherish 
them. We are afraid to put men to live and trade each on his own 
private stock of reason; because we suspect that this stock in each 
man is small, and that the individuals would do better to avail 
themselves of the general bank and capital of nations, and of ages. 
Many of our men of speculation, instead of exploding general 
prejudices, employ their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom which 
prevails in them. If they find what they seek, (and they seldom fail) 
they think it more wise to continue the prejudice, with the reason 
involved, than to cast away the coat of prejudice, and to leave nothing 
but the naked reason; because prejudice, with its reason, has a motive 
to give action to that reason, and an affection which will give it 
permanence. Prejudice is of ready application in the emergency; it 
previously engages the mind in a steady course of wisdom and virtue, 
and does not leave the man hesitating in the moment of decision, 
sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice renders a man’s virtue 
his habit; and not a series of unconnected acts. Through just 
prejudice, his duty becomes a part of his nature. 

Your literary men, and your politicians, and so do the whole clan of 

'Tie English are, I conceive, misrepresented in a Letter published in one of 
the papers, by a gentleman thought to be a dissenting minister. - When 
writing to Dr. Price, of the spirit which prevails at Paris, he says, ‘The spirit of 
the people in this place has abolished all the proud distinctions which the king 
and nobles had usurped in their minds; whether they talk of the king, the 
noble, or the priest, their whole language is that of the most enlightened and 
liberal amongst the English,’ If this gentleman means to confine the terms 
enlightened and liberal to one set of men in England, it may be true. It is not 
generally so. 
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the enlightened among us, essentially differ in these points. They have 
no respect for the wisdom of others; but they pay it off by a very full 
measure of confidence in their own. With them it is a sufficient 
motive to destroy an old scheme of things, because it is an old one. As 
to the new, they are in no sort of fear with regard to the duration of a 
building run up in haste; because duration is no object to those who 
think little or nothing has been done before their time, and who place 
all their hopes in discovery. They conceive, very systematically, that 
all things which give perpetuity are mischievous, and therefore they 
are at inexpiable war with all establishments. They think that 
government may vary like modes of dress, and with as little ill effect. 
That there needs no principle of attachment, except a sense of 
present conveniency, to any constitution of the state. They always 
speak as if they were of opinion that there is a singular species of 
compact between them and their magistrates, which binds the 
magistrate, but which has nothing reciprocal in it, but that the 
majesty of the people has a right to dissolve it without any reason, but 
its will. Their attachment to their country itself, is only so far as it 
agrees with some of their fleeting projects; it begins and ends with that 
scheme of polity which falls in with their momentary opinion. 


But one of the first and most leading principles on which the 
commonwealth and the laws are consecrated, is lest the temporary 
possessors and life-renters in it, unmindful of what they have received 
from their ancestors, or of what is due to their posterity, should act as 
if they were the entire masters; that they should not think it amongst 
their rights to cut off the entail, or commit waste on the inheritance, 
by destroying at their pleasure the whole original fabric of their 
society; hazarding to leave to those who come after them, a ruin 
instead of an habitation, and teaching these successors as little to 
respect their contrivances, as they had themselves respected the 
institutions of their forefathers. By this unprincipled facility of 
changing the state as often, and as much, and in as many ways, as 
there are floating fancies or fashions, the whole chain and continuity 
of the commonwealth would be broken. No one generation could link 
with the other. Men would become little better than the flies of a 
summer. 

And first of all, the science of jurisprudence, the pride of the 
human intellect, which, with all its defects, redundancies, and errors, 
is the collected reason of ages, combining the principles of original 
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justice with the infinite variety of human concerns, as a heap of old 
exploded errors, would be no longer studied. Personal self-sufficiency 
and arrogance, the certain attendants upon all those who have never 
experienced a wisdom greater than their own, would usurp the 
tribunal. Of course, no certain laws, establishing invariable grounds of 
hope and fear, would keep the actions of men in a certain course, or 
direct them to a certain end. Nothing stable in the modes of holding 
property, or exercising function, could form a solid ground on which 
any parent could speculate in the education of his offspring, or in a 
choice for their future establishment in the world. No principles 
would be early worked into the habits. As soon as the most able 
instructor had completed his laborious course of institution, instead 
of sending forth his pupil, accomplished in a virtuous discipline, fitted 
to procure him attention and respect, in his place in society, he would 
find everything altered; and that he had turned out a poor creature to 
the contempt and derision of the world, ignorant of the true grounds 
of estimation. Who would insure a tender and delicate sense of 
honour to beat almost with the first pulses of the heart, when no man 
could know what would be the test of honour in a nation, continually 
varying the standard of its coin? No part of life would retain its 
acquisitions. Barbarism with regard to science and literature, unskil¬ 
fulness with regard to arts and manufactures, would infallibly succeed 
to the want of a steady education and settled principle; and thus the 
commonwealth itself would, in a few generations, crumble away, be 
disconnected into the dust and powder of individuality, and at length 
dispersed to all the winds of heaven. 

To avoid therefore the evils of inconstancy and versatility, ten 
thousand times worse than those of obstinacy and the blindest 
prejudice, we have consecrated the state; that no man should 
approach to look into its defects or corruptions but with due caution; 
that he should never dream of beginning its reformation by its 
subversion; that he should approach to the faults of the state as to the 
wounds of a father, with pious awe and trembling solicitude. By this 
wise prejudice we are taught to look with horror on those children of 
their country who are prompt rashly to hack that aged parent in 
pieces, and put him into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by their 
poisonous weeds, and wild incantations, they may regenerate the 
paternal constitution, and renovate their father’s life. 

Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate contracts, for objects of 
mere occasional interest, may be dissolved at pleasure; but the state 
ought not to be considered as nothing better than a partnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, callico or tobacco, or some 
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other such low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary interest, 
and to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to be looked on 
with other reverence; because it is not a partnership in things 
subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature. It is a partnership in all science; a partnership in all 
art; a partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection. As the ends of 
such a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations, it 
becomes a partnership not only between those who are living, but 
between those who are living, those who are dead, and those who are 
to be born. Each contract of each particular state is but a clause in the 
great primaeval contract of eternal society, linking the lower with the 
higher natures, connecting the visible and invisible world, according 
to a fixed compact sanctioned by the inviolable oath which holds all 
physical and all moral natures, each in their appointed place. This law 
is not subject to the will of those, who by an obligation above them, 
and infinitely superior, are bound to submit their will to that law. The 
municipal corporations of that universal kingdom are not morally at 
liberty at their pleasure, and on their speculations of a contingent 
improvement, wholly to separate and tear asunder the bands of their 
subordinate community, and to dissolve it into an unsocial, uncivil, 
unconnected chaos of elementary principles. It is the first and 
supreme necessity only, a necessity that is not chosen but chooses, a 
necessity paramount to deliberation, that admits no discussion, and 
demands no evidence, which alone can justify a resort to anarchy. 
This necessity is no exception to the rule; because this necessity itself 
is a part too of that moral and physical disposition of things to which 
man must be obedient by consent or force. But if that which is only 
submission to necessity should be made the object of choice, the law is 
broken; nature is disobeyed; and the rebellious are outlawed, cast 
forth, and exiled, from this world of reason, and order, and peace, and 
virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the antagonist world of madness, 
discord, vice, confusion, and unavailing sorrow. 
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On the Jewish Question 

KARL MARX 


In this essay, written in the autumn of 1843 and published in the 
Deutsch-Fmnzosische JahTbiicher, Marx pursued his critical aims through a 
review of two studies on the Jewish question by another Young Hegelian, 
Bruno Bauer. The criticism of politics is developed in the first part, leading 
to the conclusion that human emancipation requires the ending of the divi¬ 
sion between man as an egoistic being in “civil society” and man as ab¬ 
stract citizen in the state. In the -econd part, Marx proceeds to the criti¬ 
cism of economics or commerce, which he equates with “Judaism.” His 
concluding call for “the emancipation of society from Judaism” (which has 
been seen on occasion as a manifesto of anti-Semitism) is in fact a call for 
the emancipation of society from what he here calls “huckstering,” or from 
what he was subsequently to call “capitalism.” This, however, is not to 
deny that Marx, althpugh he himself was of Jewish origin, harbored anti- 
Jewish attitudes, nor is it to deny that such attitudes found expression in 
this essay. • 


1. Bruno Bauer, Die Judenfrage^ 

The German Jews seek emancipation. What kind of emancipa¬ 
tion do they want? Civic, political emancipation. 

Bruno Bauer replies to them: In Germany no one is politically 
emancipated. We ourselves are not free. How then could we liber¬ 
ate you? You Jews are egoists if you demand for yourselves, as Jews, 
a special emancipation. You should work, as Germans, for the 
political emancipation of Germany, and as men, for the emancipa¬ 
tion of mankind. You should feel the particular kind of oppression 
and shame which you suffer, not as an exception to the rule but 
rather as a confirmation of the rule. 

Or do the Jews want to be placed on a footing of equality with 
the Christian subjects? If they recognize the Christian state as 
legally established they also recognize the regime of general enslave- 

l.The Jewish question. [Braunschweig, 1843.— Marx] 
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ment. Why should their particular yoke be irksome when they 
accept the general yoke? Why should the German be interested in 
the liberation of the Jew, if the Jew is not interested in the libera¬ 
tion of the German? 

The Christian state recognizes nothing but privileges. The Jew 
himself, in this state, has the privilege of being a Jew. As a Jew he 
possesses rights which the Christians do not have. Why does he 
want rights which he does not have but which the Christians 
enjoy? 

In demanding his emancipation from the Christian state he asks 
the Christian state to abandon its religious prejudice. But does he, 
the Jew, give up his religious prejudice? Has he then the right to 
insist that someone else should forswear his religion? 

The Christian state, by its very nature, is incapable of 
emancipating the Jew. But, adds Bauer, the Jew, by his very nature, 
cannot be emancipated. As long as the state remains Christian, and 
as long as the Jew remains a Jew, they are equally incapable, the 
one of conferring emancipation, the other of receiving it. 

With respect to the Jews the Christian state can only adopt the 
attitude of a Christian state. That is, it can permit the Jew, as a 
matter of privilege, to isolate himself from its other subjects; but it 
must then allow the pressures of all the other spheres of society to 
bear upon the Jew, and all the more heavily since he is in religious 
opposition to the dominant religion. But the Jew likewise can only 
adopt a Jewish attitude, i.e. that of a foreigner, towards the state, 
since he opposes his illusory nationality to actual nationality, his 
illusory law to actual law. He considers it his right to separate him¬ 
self from the rest of humanity; as a matter of principle he takes no 
part in: the historical movement and looks to a future which has 
nothing in common with the future of mankind as a whole. He 
regards himself as a member of the Jewish people, and the Jewish 
people as the chosen people. 

On what grounds, then, do you Jews demand emancipation? On 
account of your religion? But it is the mortal enemy of the state 
religion. As citizens? But there are no citizens in Germany. As 
men? But you are not men any more than are those to whom you 
appeal. 

Bauer, after criticizing earlier approaches and solutions, formu¬ 
lates the question of Jewish emancipation in a new way. What, he 
asks, is the nature of the Jew who is to be emancipated, and the 
nature of the Christian state which is to emancipate him? He 
replies by a critique of the Jewish religion, analyses the religious 
opposition between Judaism and Christianity, explains the essence 
of the Christian state; and does all this with dash, clarity, wit and 
profundity, in a style which is as precise as it is pithy and vigorous. 
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How then does Bauer resolve the Jewish question? What is the 
result? To formulate a question is to resolve it. The critical study of 
the Jewish question is the answer to the Jewish question. Here it is 
in brief: we have to emancipate ourselves before we can emancipate 
others. 

The most stubborn form of the opposition between Jew and 
Christian is the religious opposition. How is an opposition 
resolved? By making it impossible. And how is religious opposition 
made impossible? By abolishing religion. As soon as Jew and Chris¬ 
tian come to see in their respective religions nothing more than 
stages in the development of the human mind—snake skins which 
have been cast off by history, and man as the snake who clothed 
himself in them-—they will no longer find themselves in religious 
opposition, but in a purely critical, scientific and human relation¬ 
ship. Science will then constitute their unit)^ But scientific opposi¬ 
tions are resolved by science itself. 

The German Jew, in particular, suffers from the general lack of 
political freedom and the pronounced Christianity of the state. But 
in Bauer's sense the Jewish question has a general significance, 
independent of the specifically German conditions. It is the ques¬ 
tion of the relations between religion and the state, of the con¬ 
tradiction between religious prejudice and political emancipation. 
Emancipation from religion is posited as a condition, both for the 
Jew who wants political emancipation, and for the state which 
should emancipate him and itself be emancipated. 

*Wery well, it may be said (and the Jew himsdf says it) but the 
Jew should not be emancipated because he is a Jew, because he has 
such an excellent and universal moral creed; the few should take 
second place to the citizen, and he will be a citizen although he is 
and desires to remain a Jew. In other words, he is and remains a 
Jew, even though he is a citizen and as such lives in a universal 
human condition; his restricted Jewish nature always finally 
triumphs over his human and political obligations. The bias persists 
even though it is overcome by general-principles. But if it persists, 
it would be truer to say that it overcomes all the rest." “It is only 
in a sophistical and superficial sense that the Jew could remain a 
Jew in political life. Consequently, if he wanted to remain a Jew, 
this would mean that the superficial became die essential and 
thus triumphed. In other words, his life in the state would be only 
a semblance, or a momentary exception to the essential and 

normal."^ 

Let us see also how Bauer establishes the role of the state. 

“France," he says, “has provided us recently,^ in connexion with 

2. Bauer, “Die Fahigkeit der heutigen Emphases added by Marx. 

Juden und Christen, frei zu werden,” 3. Chamber of Deputies. Debate of 

Etmtndzwanzig Bogen, p. 57. [Marx] 26th December, 1840. [Marx] 
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the Jewish question (and for that matter all other political .ques¬ 
tions) y with the spectacle of a life which is free but which revokes 
its freedom by law and so declares it to be merely an appearance; 
and which, on the other hand, denies its free laws by its acts. 

“In France, universal liberty is not yet established by law, nor is 
the Jewish question as yet resolved, because legal liberty, i.e. the 
equality of . all citizens, is restricted in actual life, which is still 
dominated and fragmented by religious privileges, and because the 
lack of liberty in actual life influences law in its turn and obliges it 
to sanction the division of citizens who are by nature free into 
oppressors and oppressed."^ 

\^Tien, therefore, would the Jewish question be resolved in 
France? 

“The Jew would really have ceased to be Jewish, for: example, if 
he did not allow his religious code to prevent his fulfilment of his 
duties towards the state and his fellow citizens; if he attended and 
took part in the public business of the Chamber of Deputies on the 
sabbath. It would be necessary,. further, to abolish all religious priv¬ 
ilege, including the monopoly of a privileged church. If, thereafter; 
some or many or even the overwhelming majority felt obliged to 
fulfil their religious duties, suck practices should be left to them as 
an absolutely private • matter."® “There isi no longer any religion 
when there is no longer a privileged religion. Take a way. from; reli¬ 
gion its power to excommunicate and it \H1I no longer exist."'^ 
“Mr. Martin du Nord has seen, in the suggestion to omit any men¬ 
tion of Sunday in the law, a proposal to declare that Christianity 
has ceased to exist. With equal right (and the right is well found¬ 
ed) the declaration that the law of the sabbath is no longer bind¬ 
ing upon the Jew would amount to proclaiming the end of 
Judaism."® . ■' 

Thus Bauer demands, on the one hand, that the Jew should 
renounce Judaism, and in general that man should renounce reli¬ 
gion, in order to be emancipated as a citizen. On the other hand, 
he considers, and this follows logically, that the political abolition 
of religion is the abolition of all religion. The state which pre¬ 
supposes religion is not yet a true or actual state. “Clearly, the reli¬ 
gious idea gives some assurances to the state. But to what state?. To 
what kind of state?”^ 

At this point we see that the Jewish question is considered only 
from one aspect. 

It was by no means sufficient to ask: who should emancipate? 
who should be emancipated? The critic shouldask a third question: 

4. Bauer, Die Jtidenjrage, p. 64. [Mcrx] 8. Bauer, Die Judenfrage, p. 66. 

5. Ibid., p. 65. [Marx] [Marx] 

6. Loc. cit. [Marx] 9'. Ibid., p. 97. [Marx] 

7. Ibid., p. 71. [Mcrx] 
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what kind of emancipation is involved? What are the essential 
conditions of the emancipation which is demanded? The criticism 
of political emancipation itself was only the final criticismv.of the 
Jewish question and its genuine resolution into the ^‘general question 
of the age/' 

Bauer, since he does not formulate the problem at this level, falls 
into contradictions. He establishes conditions which are not based 
upon the nature of poZiticaZ emancipation. He raises questions 
which are irrelevant to his problem, and he resolves problems 
which leave his question unanswered. When Bauer says of the 
opponents of Jewish emancipation that “Their error was simply to 
assume that the Christian state was the only true one, and riot to 
subject it to the same criticism as Judaism,we see his own error 
in the fact that he subjects onZy the “Christian state,” and not the 
“state as such” to criticism, that he does not examine the relation 
between political emancipation and human emancipation, andithst 
he, therefore, poses conditions which are only explicable by his lack 
of'Critical sense in confusing political emancipation and universal 
human .emancipation. Bauer asks the Jews: Have you, from your 
standpoint, the right to demand political emancipation? We ask 
the'converse question: from the standpoint of political emandpa- 
tion can the Jew be required to abolish Judaism, or man be asked to 
abolish religion?. 

The Jewish question presents itself differently according to the 
state in which the Jew resides. In Germany, where there is no polit¬ 
ical state, no state as such, the Jewish question is purely theologi¬ 
cal: The Jew finds himself in religious opposition to the state, 
which proclaims Christianity as its foundation. This state is a theo¬ 
logian ex pro/esso. Criticism here is criticism of theology; a dou¬ 
ble-edged criticism, of Christian and of Jewish theology. And so we 
move always in the domain of theology, however critically we inay 
move therein; 

In France, which is a constitutional state, the Jewish question is 
a question of constitutionalism, of the incompleteness of political 
emancipation. Since the semblance of a state religion is maintained 
here, if only in the insignificant and self-contradictory formula of a 
religion of the majority, the relation of the Jews to the state also 
retains a semblance of religious, theological opposition;. 

It is only in the free states of North America, or at. least in some 
of them, that the Jewish question loses its tficoZogicuZ significance 
and becomes a truly sccuZur question. Only where the state exists in 
its completely developed form can the relation of the Jew, and of 
the religious man in general, to the political state appear in a pure 
form, with its own characteristics. The criticism of this relation 

1. Bauer, Die Judenfrage, p. 3. [Marx] 
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ceases to be theological criticism when the state ceases to maintain 
a f/zcoZogicuZ .attitude towards religion, that is, when it adopts the 
attitude of a state, i.e. a political attitude. Criticism then becomes 
criticism of the political state.. And at this point, where the ques¬ 
tion ceases to be theological, Bauer's criticism ceases to be critical. 

“There is not, in the United States, either a state religion or .a 
religion declared to be that of a majority, or a predominance of one 
religion over another. The state remains aloof from all religioris.”^ 
There are even some states in North America in which “the consti¬ 
tution does not impose any religious belief or practice as a condi¬ 
tion of political rights.”^ And yet, “no one in the United States 
believes that a man without religion can be an honest man.”^ And 
North America is pre-eminently the country of religiosity, as Beau¬ 
mont,? Tocqueville® and the Englishman, Hamilton,”^ assure us in 
unison. However, the states, of North America only serve as an 
example^ The question is: what is the relation between complete 
political emancipation and religion? If we find in the country 
which has attained full , political emancipation, that religion not 
only continues to exist but is fresh and vigorous, this is proof That 
the existence of religion is not at all opposed to the perfection of 
the state. But since the existence of religion is the_ existence of a 
defect, the source of this defect must be sought in the nature of 
the state itself. Religion no longer appears as the basis, but as the 
manifestation of secular narrorraess. That is why we explain the 
religious constraints upon the free citizens by the secular con¬ 
straints upon. them. We do not . claim that they must transcend 
their religious narrowmessy in order to get rid of their secular limita¬ 
tions. We claim that they will transcend their religious narrowness 
once they have overcome their secular limitations. We do not turn 
secular questions into. theological questions; we turn,, theological 
questions into secular ones. History has for long enough been 
resolved into superstition; but=we now resolve superstition , into his- 
tor}^ The question of the relation between political emancipation 
and religion becomes for us a question of ihe relation between 
political emancipation and human emancipation. We criticize the 
religious failings of the political state by criticizing. the political 
state in its secular form, disregarding its religious failings. We 
e.xpress in human terms the contradiction between the state arid, a 
particular religion, for example Judaism, by showing the contradic- 

2. Gustave de Beaumont, Marie ou Ves- 5. G. de Beaumont, op, citi [Marx] 

clavage aux Mtats-Unis, Brii.xelles, 6. A. de Tocqueville, De la dimocratie 
183S; 2 Yols., II, p. 207. [Marx] Marx en Amerique, [Mcrx] . 

refers to another edition, Paris, 1835. 7. Thomas Hamilton, Men 'and Man- 

3. Ibid., p. 216. Beaumont actually re- tiers in North America, Edinburgh, 

fers to all the States of North Amer- 1833, 2 vols. [Marx] Marx quotes from 
ica. the German translation, Mannheim. 

4. Ibid., p. 217. [Mcrx] .1834. M : ■ ; . 
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tion between the state and particular secular elements, between the 
state and religion in general and between the state and its general 
presuppositions. _ 

The political emancipation of the Jew or the Christian—of the 
religious man in general—is the emancipation of the state froin 
Judaism, Christianity, and religion in general. The state emanci¬ 
pates itself from religion in its owm particular way, in the mode 
which corresponds to its nature, by emancipating itself from the 
state religion; that is to say, by giving recognition to no religion 
and affirming itself purely and simply as a state. To be politically 
emancipated from religion is not to be finally and completely 
emancipated from religion, because political emancipation is not 
the final and absolute form of human: emancipation. 

The limits of political emancipation appear at once in the fact 
that the state can liberate itself from a constraint without man 
himself being reahy liberated; that a state may be a ^ee state with¬ 
out man himself being a free man. Bauer himself tacitly admits this 
when he makes political emancipation depend upon the following 
condition— 

'It would be necessary, moreover, to abolish all religious pnvi- 
leges, including the monopoly of a prmleged church- If some 
people, or even the immense majority, still felt obliged to fulfil 
their religious duties, this practice should be left to thein as a com¬ 
pletely private matter.” Thus the state may have emancipated itself 
from religion, even though the immense majority oi people con¬ 
tinue to be religious. And the immense majority do not cease to be 

religiousby virtue of being religious in private. ' 

The attitude of the state, especially the free state, towards reli¬ 
gion is only the attitude towards religion of the individuals who 
compose the state. It follows that man frees himself from a con¬ 
straint in a political way, through the state, when he transcends his 
limitations, in contradiction with himself,' and in an abstract, 
narrow and partial way. Furthermore, by emancipating himself po¬ 
litically, man emancipates himself in a devious way, through an 
intermediary, however necessary this intermediary may be. Finally, 
even when he proclaims himself an atheist through the intermedi¬ 
ary of the state, that is, when he declares the state to be an atheist, 
he is still engrossed in religion, because he only recognizes himself 
as an atheist* in a roundabout way, through an intermediary. Reli¬ 
gion is simply the recognition of man in a roundabout fashion; that 
is, through an intermediary. The state is the intermediary between 
inan and human liberty. Just as Christ is the intermediary to whom 
man attributes all his own divinity and all his religious bonds, so 
the state is the intermediary to which man confides all his non- 
divinity and all his human freedom. 
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The political elevation of man above religion shares the weak¬ 
nesses and merits of all such political measures. For example, the 
state as a state abolishes private property (i.e. man decrees hy polit¬ 
ical means the abolition of private propert}^) when it abolishes the 
property qualification for electors and representatives, as has been 
done in many of the North American States. Hamilton interprets 
this phenomenon quite correctly from the political standpoint: The 
masses have gained a victory over property owners and financial 
wealth.^ Is not private property ideally abolished when the non- 
owner comes to legislate for the owner of property? The property 
qualification is the last political form in which private property is 
recognized. 

But the political suppression of private property not only does 
not abolish private property; it actually presupposes its existence. 
The state abolishes, after its fashion, the distinctions established by 
birth, social rank, education, occupation, when it decrees that 
birth,- social rank, education, occupation are non-political distinc¬ 
tions; when it proclaims, without regard to these distinctions, that 
every member of society is an equal partner in popular sovereignty, 
and treats all. the elements which compose the real life of the 
nation from the standpoint of the state. But the state, none the 
less, allows private proper!)^, education, occupation, to act after 
their own fashion, namely as private property, education, occupation, 
and to manifest their particular nature. Far from abolishing these 
effective differences, it only exists so far as they are presupposed; it 
is conscious of being a political state and it manifests its universal¬ 
ity only in opposition to these elements. Hegel, therefore, defines 
the relation of the political state to religion quite correctly when he 
says: “In order for the state to come in to existence as the self- 
knowing ethical actuality of spirit, it is essential that it should be 
distinct from the forms of authority and of faith. But this distinc¬ 
tion emerges only in so far as dmsions occur within the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal sphere itself. It is only in this way that the state, above the par¬ 
ticular churches, has attained to the universality of thought—its 
formal principle—and is bringing this universality into existence.”® 
To be sure! Only in this manner, above the particular: elements, 
can the state constitute itself as universality. . 

The perfected political state is, by its nature, the species-life^ of 

8. Hamilton, op. cit., I, pp. 288, 306, the first chapter of Das Wesen des 

309. [Marx\ Christentiims \The Essence of 

9. Hegel, Grnndlinien der Philosophte Christianity], Leipzig, 1841, Feuerbach 

des Rechts, Aufgabe, 1821, p. 346. discusses the nature of man, and 
xMarx] See the English translation by argues that man is to be distinguished 
T._ M. Knox, Hegel’s Philosophy of from animals not by “consciousness” 
Right, Oxford, 1942, p. 173. as such, but by a particular kind of 

1. The terms “species-life” consciousness. Man is not only con- 

oe») and “species-being” • scious of himself as an individual; he 

sen) are derived from Feuerbach. In is also conscious of himself as a mem- 
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man as opposed to his material life. All the presuppositions of this 
egoistic life continue to exist, in civil society outside the political 
sphere, as qualities of civil society. Where the political state has 
attained to its full development, man leads, not only in thought, in 
consciousness, but in reality^ in life, a double existence—celestial 
and terrestrial. He lives in the political community^ where he 
regards himself as a communal being, and in civil society where he 
acts simply as a private individual, treats other men as means, 
degrades himself to the role of a mere means, and becomes the 
plaything of alien powers. The political state, in relation to civil 
society, is just as spiritual as is heaven in relation to earth. It stands 
in the same opposition to civil society, and overcomes it in the 
same manner as religion overcomes the narrowness of the profane 
world; i.e. it has always to acknowledge it again, re-establish it, and 
allow itself to be dominated by it. Man, in his most intimate real¬ 
ity, in civil society, is a profane being. Here, where he appears both 
to himself and to others as a real individual he is an illusory phe¬ 
nomenon. In the state, on the contrary, where he is regarded as a 
species-being,2 man is the imaginary member of an imaginary sov¬ 
ereignty, divested of his real, individual life, and infused with an 
unreal universality. 

The conflict in which the individual, as the professor of a partic¬ 
ular religion, finds himself involved with his own quality of citi¬ 
zenship and with other men as members of the community^ may be 
resolved into the secular schism between the political state and civil 
society. For man as a bourgeois “life in the state is only an 
appearance or a fleeting exception to the normal and essential.’' It 
is true that the bourgeois, like the Jew, participates in political life 
only in a sophistical way, just as tie citoyem^ is a Jew or a bour¬ 
geois only in a sophistical way. But this sophistry is not personal. It 
is the sophistry of the political state itself. The difference between 
the religious man and the citizen is the same as that between the 
shopkeeper and the citizens, between the day-labourer and the citi¬ 
zen, between the landed proprietor and the citizen, between the 
living individual and the citizen. The contradiction in which the 
religious man finds himself with tlie political man, is the same con¬ 
tradiction in which the bourgeois finds himself with the citizen, 
and the member of civil society with his political lion’s skin. 

ber of the human species, and so he that since this “species-consciousness” 
apprehends a “human essence” which is defines the nature of man, man is only 
the same in himself and in other men. living and acting authentically (i.e. in 

According to Feuerbach this ability to accordance with his nature) when he 

conceive of “species” is the fundamen- lives and acts deliberately as a “spe- 
tal element in the human power of rea- cies-being,” that is, as a social being, 
soning: “Science is the consciousness of 2. See previous note, 
species.” Marx,^ while not departing 3. I.e. as a member of civil society, 
from this meaning of the terms, em- 4. I.e. the individual with political 
ploys them in other contexts; and he rights, 
insists more strongly than Feuerbach 
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This .secular opposition, to which the Jewish question reduces 
itself—the relation between the political state and its presupposi¬ 
tions, whether the latter are material elements such as private prop¬ 
erty, etc., or spiritual elements such as culture or religion, the con¬ 
flict between the general interest and private iriterest, the schism 
between the political state and civil society—these profane contra¬ 
dictions, Bauer leaves intact, while he directs his polemic against 
their religious expression. “It is precisely this basis—that is, the 
needs which assure the existence of civil society and guarantee its 
necessity —which exposes its existence to continual danger, main¬ 
tains an element of uncertainty in civil society, produces this con- 
tinuallv changing compound of wealth and poverty, of prosperity 
and distress, and above all generates change.”5 Compare the whole 
section entitled “Civil society,”^ which follows closely the distinc¬ 
tive features of Hegel’s philosophy of right. Civil society, in its 
opposition to this political state, is recognized as necessary because 
the political state is recognized as necessary. 

Political emancipation certainly represents a great progress. It is 
not, indeed, the final form of human emancipation, but it is the final 
form of human emancipation within the framework of the prevail¬ 
ing social order. It goes without saying that we are speaking here of 
real, practical emancipation. 

Man emancipates himself, politically from religion by expelling it 
from the sphere of public law to that of private law. Religion is no 
longer the spirit of the state, in which man behaves, albeit in a spe¬ 
cific and limited way and in a particular sphere, as a species-being, 
in community with other men. It has become the spirit of civil 
society, of the sphere of egoism and of the bellum omnium contra 
omnes. It is no longer the essence of community, but the essence 
oi differentiation. It has become , what it was at the beginning, an 
expression of the fact that man is separated from the community, 
from himself and from other men. It is now only the abstract 
avowal of an individual folly, a private whim or caprice. The 
infinite fragmentation of religion in North America, for example, 
already gives it the external form of a strictly private affair. It has 
been relegated among the numerous private interests and exiled 
from the life of the community as such. But one should have no 
illusions about the scope of political emancipation. The division of 
man into the public person and the private person, the displace¬ 
ment of religion from the state to civil society—^all this is not. a 
stage in political emancipation but its consummation. Thus politi¬ 
cal emancipation does not abolish, and does not even strive to abol¬ 
ish, man’s real religiosity. 

The decomposition of man into Jew and citizen, Protestant and 
citizen, religious man and citizen, is not a deception practised 
S. Bauer, Die Judenfrage, p. 8. \Marx\ 6. Ibid., pp. 8-9. [Mur*] 
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against the political system nor yet an evasion of political emancipa¬ 
tion. It is political emancipation itself, the political mode of eman¬ 
cipation from religion. Certainly, in periods when the political state 
as such comes violently to birth in civil society, and when men 
strive to liberate themselves through political emancipation, the 
state can, and must, proceed to abolish and destroy religion; but 
only in the same way as it proceeds to abolish private property, by 
declaring a maximum, by confiscation, or by progressive taxation, 
or in the same way as it proceeds to abolish life, by the guillotine. 

At those times when the state is most aware of itself, political life 
seeks to stifle its own prerequisites—civil society and its 
elements—and to establish itself as the genuine and harmonious 
species-life of man. But it can only achieve this end by setting itself 
in violent contradiction with its own conditions of existence, by 
declaring a permanent revolution. Thus the political drama ends 
necessarily with the restoration of religion, of private property, of 
all the elements of civil society, just as war ends with the conclu¬ 
sion of peace. 

In fact, the perfected Christian state is not the so-called Chris¬ 
tian state which acknowledges Christianity as its basis, as tlie 
state religion, and thus adopts an exclusive attitude towards other 
religions; it is, rather, the atheistic state, the democratic state, the 
state which relegates religion among the other elements of civil so¬ 
ciety. The state which is still theological, which still professes . 
officially the Christian creed, and which has not yet dared to declare 
itself a state, has not yet succeeded in expressing in a human and 
secular form, in its political reality, the human basis of which Chris¬ 
tianity is the transcendental expression. The so-called Christian state 
is simply a non-state; since it is not Christianity as a religion, but 
only the human core of the Christian religion which can realize 
itself in truly human creations. 

The so-called Christian state is the Christian negation of the 
state, but not at all the political realization of Christianity. The 
state which professes Christianity as a religion does not yet profess 
it in a political form, because it still has a religious attitude towards 
religion. In other words, such a state is not the genuine realization 
of the human basis of religion, because it still accepts the unreal, 
imaginary'ioim of this human core. The so-called Christian state is 
an imperfect state, for which the Christian religion serves as the 
supplement and sanctification of its imperfection. Thus religion 
becomes necessarily one of its means; and so it is the hypocritical 
state. There is a great difference between saying: (i) that the per¬ 
fect state, owing to a deficiency in the general nature of the state, 
counts religion as one of its prerequisites, or (ii) that the imperfect . I 
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state, owing to a deficiency in its particular existence as an imper¬ 
fect state, declares that religion is its basis. In the latter, religion 
becomes imperfect politics. In the former, the imperfection even of 
perfected politics is revealed in religion. The so-called Christian 
state needs the Christian religion in order to complete itself as a 
state. The democratic state, the real state, does not need religion 
for its political consummation. On the contrary, it can dispense 
with religion, because in this case the human core of religion is 
realized in a profane manner. The so-called Christian state, on the 
other hand, has a political attitude towards religion, and a religious 
attitude towards politics. It reduces political institutions and reli¬ 
gion equally to mere appearances. 

In order to make this contradiction clearer we shall examine 
Bauer's model of the Christian state, a model which is derived 
from his study of the German-Christian state. 

“Quite recently,” says Bauer, “in order to demonstrate the 
impossibility or the non-existence of a Christian state, those pas¬ 
sages in the Bible have been frequently quoted -with which the 
state does not conform and cannot conform unless it wishes to dis¬ 
solve itself entirely.'* 

“But the question is not so easily settled. What do these Biblical 
passages demand? Supernatural renunciation, submission to the 
authority of revelation, tuming.away from the state, the abolition 
of profane conditions. But the Christian state proclaims and 
accomplishes all these things. It has assimilated the spirit of the 
Bible, and if it does not reproduce it exactly in the terms which the 
Bible uses, that is simply because it expresses this spirit in political 
forms, in forms which are bonowed from the political system of 
this world but which, in the religious rebirth which they are 
obliged to undergo, are reduced to simple appearances. Man turns 
away from the state and by this means realizes and completes the 
political institutions.’”^ 

Bauer continues by showing that the members of a Christian 
state no longer constitute a nation with a will of its own. The 
nation has its true existence in the leader to whom it is subjected, 
but this leader is, by his origin and nature, alien to it since he has 
been imposed by God without the people having any part in the 
matter. The laws of such a nation are not its own work, but are 
direct revelations. The supreme leader, in his relations with the real 
nation, the masses, requires privileged intermediaries; and the 
nation itself disintegrates into a multitude of distinct spheres which 
are formed and determined by chance, are differentiated from 
each other by their interests and their specific passions and preju- 
7. Bauer, Die Judenfrage, p. 55. \Marx\ 
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dices, and acquire as-a pimlege the permission to isolate themselves 

^"^TurBaueftosdf says: “Politics, if it is to be nothing^more 
than religion, should not' be politics; any more than “ 

pans, if it is treated as a religious matter, should be mp^ded as ord^ 
narv housekeeping.”*' But in the German-Chnstian state « 

an '“economic matter” just as “economic matters are reli^on. in 
the German-Christian state the power of religion is the religion ot 

^°The separation of the “spirit of the,’Bible” from the ‘letter of 
the Bible” is an irrdigious act. The state which express ^le ^b e 
in the letter of politics, or in any letter other than that of the y 
Ghost, commits sacrilege, if not in the_eyes of men *** ^'‘“ 
eyes of its oivn religion. The state which acknowledges the B ble as 
its charter and Christianity as its supreme rale must be assessed 
according to the words of the Bible; for even the. language of the 
Bible is sacred. Such a state, as well as the human rabbish^npon 
which it is based, finds itself involved in a painful contradiction, 
which is insoluble from the standpoint 

when it is referred to those words of the Bible ‘ with which it does 
not conform and cannot - conform unless it wishes to if 

entirely.” And why does it not wish to dissolve itself entirely,,, ^e 
state iLlf cannot answer, either itself or others jn ' 

sciousness the official Christian state is an ought ,,whose realiza- 
tSn is imposible. It cannot affirm the-rcdity of its owm existence 
without lying to itself, and so it remains always in its mvn, ep an 
object of doubt, an uncertain and problematic ob)ect.. Criticism _i, 
therefore entirely ivithin its rights in forcmg the state, which 
supports’itself upon the Bible, into a total disorder of thou^it in 
wffich it no longer knows whether it is iKusion or reality, and m 
which the infamy of its profane ends (for which reh^on ^sa 

cloak) enter into an insoluble conflict with pro^ity of its_r^i- 
gioiis consciousness (for which religion appears as the^goal of toe 
world). Such a state can only escape its inner torment by b^omi g 
the myrmidon of the Catholic Church. In theTace of this. Church, 
which: asserts that secular power is entirely subordinate to its , _ 
mands, the state is powerless; powerless the secular power which 
claims to be the rule of the religious spint. . . _ 

■ What prevails in the so-cafled Chnstian state is not man but 
alienation. The oiily:nian who counts—the King—is specifically dif¬ 
ferentiated from other men and is still a religious eing associa 
directly with heaven and ivith God. TTie re ations which exist here 
are relations still based upon faith. The religious spint is still not 
really secularized. 

8. Ibid., p. 56. [Marx] 


9. Ibid., p. 108. [Marxl 
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But the religious spirit cannot be secularized; For what is 
it but the non-secular form of a stage in the development of the 
human spirit? The religious spirit can only be realized if the stage of 
development of the human spirit which it expresses' in religious 
form, manifests and constitutes itself in its secu/ur form'. This is 
what happens in the democratic state. The basis of this state is not 
Christianify but the human basis of Christianity. Religion remains 
the ideal, non-secular consciousness of its members, because it is 
the ideal form of the stugg of human development which has been 
attained. - - 

.The members of the political state are religious because of the 
dualism Between individual life and species-life, between the'life 
of civil society and political life. They are religious in the sense that 
man treats political life, which;is remote from his own individual 
existence, as if it were his true life; and in the sense that religion is 
here the spirit of civil societ}^, and expresses the separation and 
(wthdrawal of man from man. Political democracy is Christian in 
the sense that man, not merely one man- but every man, is there 
considered a sovereign being, supreme being; but it is unedu¬ 
cated, unsocial man, man just as he is in his fortuitous existence, 
man as he has been corrupted, lost to himself, alienated, subjected 
to the rule of inhuman conditions and elements, by the whole 
organization of our society—-in short man who is not yet^a real spe¬ 
cies-being. Creations of fantasy, dreams, the postulates of Christian¬ 
ity, the sovereignty;of rrian—but of man as an alien being distin- 
L - guished from the real man—all these become, in democracy, the 
i tangible and present reality, secular maxims. 

? In'the perfected democracy, the religious and theological con- 

' sciousness appears to itself all the more religious and theological in 

that it is apparently without any political significance or terrestrial 
aims, is an affair of the heart withdrawn from the world, an expres¬ 
sion of the limitations of reason, a product of arbitrariness and fan- 
^ tasy, a veritable life in the beyond. Christianity here attains the 

practical cxpiession of its "universal religious significance, because 
the most varied views are brought -together in the form of Chris¬ 
tianity, and still more because Christianity does not ask that 
anyone should profess Christianity, but simply that he should have 
some kind of religion (sec Beaumont, op. Git.) .^ The religious con¬ 
sciousness runs riot in a wealth of contradictions and diversity. ’ 
i We have shown, therefore, that political emancipation from reli¬ 

gion leaves religion in existence, although this is ho longer a privi¬ 
leged religion. The contradiction in which the adherent of a particu¬ 
lar religion finds himself in relation to his citizenship is only one 
aspect oi the universal secular contradiction between the political 
state and civil society. The consummation of, the Christian state is 

1 

1 . 
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a state which acknowledges itself simply as a state and ignores the 
religion of its members. The emancipation of the state from reli¬ 
gion is not the emancipation of the real man from religion. 

We do not say to the Jews, therefore, as does Bauer: you cannot 
be emancipated politically without emancipating yourselves com¬ 
pletely from Judaism, We say rather: it is because you can be 
emancipated politically, without renouncing Judaism completely 
and absolutely, that political emancipation itself is not human 
emancipation. If you want to be politically emancipated, without 
emancipating yourselves humanly, the inadequacy and the contra¬ 
diction is not entirely in yourselves but in the nature and the cate¬ 
gory of political emancipation. If you are,preoccupied with this cat¬ 
egory you share the general prejudice. Just as the state evangelizes 
when, although it is a state, it adopts a Christian attitude towards 
the Jews, the Jew acts politically when, though a Jew, he demands 
civil rights. 

But if a man, though a Jew, can be emancipated politically and 
acquire civil, rights, can he claim and acquire what are called the 
rights of man? Bauer denies it. ^'The question is whether the Jew 
as such, that is, the Jew who himself avows that he is constrained 
by his true nature to live eternally separate from men, is able to 
acquire and to concede, to others the universuZ rights of man” 

'"The idea of the rights of man was only discovered in the Chris¬ 
tian world, in the last century. It is not an innate idea; on the con¬ 
trary, it is acquired in a struggle against the historical traditions in 
which man has been educated up to the present time. The rights of 
man are not, therefore, a gift of nature, not a legacy from past his¬ 
tory, but the reward of a struggle against the accident of birth and 
against the privileges which history has hitherto transmitted from 
generation to generation. They are the results of culture, and only 
he can possess them who has merited and earned them.” 

“But can the Jew really take possession of them? As long as he 
remains Jewish the limited nature which makes him a Jew must 
prevail over the human nature which should associate him, as a 
man, with other men; and it will isolate him from everyone who is 
not a Jew. He declares, by this separation, that ; the particular 
nature, which makes him Jewish is his true and supreme nature, 
before which human nature has to efface itself.” 

“Similarly, the Christian as such cannot grant the rights of 
man.”! 

According to Bauer man has to sacrifice the “privilege of faith” 
in order to acquire the general rights of man. Let us consider for a 
moment the so-called rights of man; let us examine them in their 
most authentic form, that which they have among those who dis- 

1. Bauer, Die Judenjrage, pp. 19-20, [Marxt 
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covered them, the North Americans and the French! These rights 
of man are, in part, political rights, which can only be exercised if 
one is a member of a community. Their content is participation in 
the community life, in the political life of the community, the life 
of the state. They fall in the category of political liberty, of civil 
rights, which as we have seen do not at all presuppose the consist¬ 
ent and positive abolition of religion; nor consequently, of Judaism. 
It remains to consider the other part, namely the rights of man as 
? distinct from the rights of the citizen. 

{ Among them is to be found the freedom of conscience, the right 

4 : to practise a chosen religion. The privilege of faith is expressly 

i recognized, either as a right of man or as a consequence of a right 

r of man, namely liberty. Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 

1 the Citizen, 1791, Article 10: “No one is to be disturbed on 

I account of his opinions, even religious opinions.” There is guaran- 

‘ teed, as one of the rights of man, “the liberty of every man to prac- 

I tise the religion to which he adheres.” 

i. The Declaration of the Rights of Man, etc. 1793, enumerates 

t among the rights ^of man (Article 7): “The liberty of religious 

obsemnce.” Moreover, it is even stated, with respect to the right 
h to express ideas and opinions, to hold meetings, to practise a reli- 

[ gion, that: “The necessity of enunciating these rights presupposes 

either the existence or the recent memory of despotism.” Compare 
|; the Constitution of 1795, Section XII, Article 354, 

I Constitution of Pennsylvania, Article 9, $ 3: “All irien have 

received from nature the imprescriptible right to worship the 

j. Almighty according to the dictates of their conscience, and no one 
can be legally compelled to follow, establish or support against his 

. will any religion or religious ministry. No human authority can, in 

' any circumstances, intervene in a matter of conscience or control 

die forces of the soul.” 

j; Constitution of New Hampshire, Articles 5 and 6: “Among 

I these natural rights some are by nature inalienable since nothing 

t can replace them. The rights of conscience are among them.”^ 

The incompatibility between religion and the rights of man is so 
little manifest in the concept of the rights of man that the right to 
I' be religious, in one's own fashion, and to practise one’s owm partic- 

1. ular religion, is expressly included among the rights of man. The 

[- privilege of faith is a universal right of man. 

f A distinction is made between the rights of man and the rights 

I of the citizen. Who is this man distinct from the citizen? No one 

- but the member of civil society. Why is the member of civil society 

called “man,” simply man, and why are his rights called the “rights 
^ of man”? How is this fact to be explained? By the relation between 

I 2 . Beaumont, op. cit., 11, pp. 206-7. iMarx\ 
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the political state and civil society, and by the nature of political 
emancipation. 

Let us notice first of all that the so-called rights of man, as dis¬ 
tinct from the rights of the citizen, are simply the rights of a 
member of civil society, that is, of egoistic rnan, of man separated 
from other men and from the community. The most radical consti¬ 
tution, that of 1793, says: Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
the Citizen: Article 2. “These rights, etc. (the natural and impre¬ 
scriptible rights) are: equality, liberty, security, property. 

\Vhat constitutes liberty? 

Article 6. “Liberty is the power which man has to do everything 
which does not harm the rights of others.” 

Liberty is, therefore, the right to do everything which does not 
harm others. Tlie limits within which each individual can act with¬ 
out harming others are determined by law, just as the boundary 
between two fields is marked by a stake. It is a question of the lib¬ 
erty of man regarded as an isolated monad, withdrawn into himself. 
Why, according to Bauer, is the Jew not fitted to acquire the rights 
of man? “As long as he remains Jewish the limited nature which 
makes him a Jew must prevail over the human nature which should 
associate him, as a man, mth other men; and it will isolate him 
from everyone who is not a Jew.” But liberty as a right of man is 
not founded upon the relations between man and man, but rather 
upon the separation of man from man. It is the right of such separ¬ 
ation. The right of the circumscribed indmdual, withdrawn into 
himself. ' 

The practical application of the right of liberty is the right of 
private property. \^at constitutes the right of private property? 

Article 16 {Constitution of 1793). “The right of property is that 
which belongs to everj^ citizen of enjoying and disposing as he will 
of his goods and revenues, of the fruits of his work and industry.” 

The right of property is, therefore, the right to enjoy one’s for¬ 
tune and-to dispose of it as one vdll; without regard for other men 
and independently of society. It is the right of self-interest. This 
indmdual liberty, and its application, form the basis of cml 
society. It leads every man to see in other men, not the realization, 
but rather the limitation of his own liberty. It declares above all 
the right “to enjoy and to dispose as one will, one’s goods and 
revenues, the fruits of one’s work and industry.” 

There remain the other rights of man, equality and security. 

The term “equality’’ has here no political significance. It is only 
the equal right to liberty as defined above; namely that every man 
is equally, regarded as a self-sufficient monad. The Constitution of 
1795 defines the concept of liberty in this sense. 
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Article 5 {Constitution of 1795). “Equality consists in the fact 
that the law is the same for all, whether it protects or punishes.” 

And securitjf? ^ 

Article 8 {Constitution of 1793). “Security consists in the pro¬ 
tection afforded by society to each of its members for the preserva¬ 
tion of his person, his rights, and his property.” 

Security is the supreme social concept of civil society; the con¬ 
cept of the police. The whole society exists only in order to guaran¬ 
tee for each of its members the presentation of his person, his 
rights and his property. It is in this sense that Hegel calls civil 
society “the state of need and of reason.” 

The concept of security is not enough to raise civil society above 
its egoism. Security is, rather, the assurance of its egoism. 

None of the supposed rights of man, therefore, go beyond the 
egoistic man, man as he is, as a member of civil society; that is, an 
individual separated from the community, withdrawn into himself, 
wholly preoccupied with his private interest and acting in accord¬ 
ance with his private caprice. Man is far from being considered, in 
the rights of man, as a species-being; on the contrary, species-life 
itself—society—appears as a system which is external to the indi¬ 
vidual and as a limitation of his original independence. The only 
bond between men is natural necessity, need and private interest, 
the preservation of their property and their egoistic persons. 

It is difficult enough to understand that a nation which has just 
begun to liberate itself, to tear down all the barriers between differ¬ 
ent sections of the people and to establish a political commuriity, 
should solemnly prociaim {Declaration of 1791) the rights of the 
egoistic man, separated from his fellow men and from the commu¬ 
nity, and should renew this proclamation at a moment when only 
the most heroic devotion can save the nation (and is, therefore, 
urgently called for), and when the sacrifice of all the interests of 
civil society is in question and egoism should be punished as a 
crime. {Declaration of the Rights of Man, etc. 1793). The matter 
becomes still more incomprehensible when we observe that the 
political liberators reduce citizenship, the political communityirto a 
mere means for preserving these so-called rights of man; and conse¬ 
quently, that the citizen is declared to be the servant of egoistic 
“man,” that the sphere in which man functions as a species-being 
is degraded to a level below the sphere where he functions as a par¬ 
tial being, and finally that it is man as a bourgeois and not man as 
a citizen who is considered the true and authentic man. 

“The end of every political association is the preservation of the 
natural and imprescriptible rights of man.” {Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, etc. ijgi. Article 2.) “Government is instituted in 
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order to guarantee man’s enjoyment of his natural and imprescripti¬ 
ble rights.” {Declaration, etc. 1793, Article 1.) Thus, even in the 
period of its youthful enthusiasm, which is raised to fever pitch by 
the force of circumstances, political life declares itself to be only a 
means, whose end is the life of civil society. It is true that its revo¬ 
lutionary practice is in Hagrant contradiction with its theory. 
While, for instance, security is declared to he one of the rights of 
man, the violation of the privacy of correspondence is openly con¬ 
sidered. While the “unlimited freedom of the Press” {Constitution 
of 1793? Article 122), as a corollary of the right of individual libr 
erty, is guaranteed, the freedom of the Press is completely 
destroyed, since “the freedom of the Press should not be permitted 
when it endangers public liberty.”3 This amounts to saying: the 
right to liberty ceases to be a right as soon as it comes into conflict 
with political life, whereas in theory political life is no more than 
the guarantee of the rights of man—^the rights of the indmdual 
man—and should, therefore, be suspended as soon as it comes into 
contradiction, with its end, these rights of man. But practice is only 
the exception, while theory is the. rule. Even if one decided to 
regard revolutionary practice as the correct expression of this rela¬ 
tion, the problem would remain as to why it is that in the minds of 
political liberators the relation is inverted, so that the end appears 
as the means and the means as the end? This optical illusion of 
their consciousness would always remain a problem, though a psy¬ 
chological and theoretical one. 

But the problem is easily solved. 

Political emancipation is at the same time the dissolution of the 
old society, upon which the sovereign power, the alienated political 
life of the people, rests. Political revolution is a revolution of civil 
society. What was the nature of the old societ}^? It can be charac¬ 
terized in one word: feudalism. The old civil society had a directly 
political character; that is, the elements of civil life such as prop¬ 
erty, the family, and types of occupation had been raised, in the 
form of lordship, caste and guilds, to elements of political life. 
They determined, in this form, the relation of the individual to the 
state as a whole; that is, his political situation, or in other words, his 
separation and exclusion from the other elements of society. For 
this organization of national life did not constitute property and 
labour as social elements; it rather succeeded in separating them 
from the body of the state, and made them distinct societies within 
society. Nevertheless, at least in the feudal sense, the vital func¬ 
tions and conditions of civil society remained political. They 
excluded the individual from the body of the state, and trans¬ 
formed the particular relation which existed between his corpora- 

3 , Budhez et Roux, “Robespierre Revolution frangaise, Tome XXVIII, 
jeune,” Histoire parlementaire de la p. 159, [Marx\ 
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tion and the state into a general relation between the individual 
and social life, just as they transformed his specific civil activity and 
situation into a general activity and situation. As a result of this 
organization, the state as a whole and its consciousness, will and 
activity—the general political power—also necessarily appeared as 
the private affair of a ruler and his servants, separated from the 
people. 

The political revolution which overthrew this power of the ruler, 
which made state affairs the affairs of the people, and the political 
state a matter of general concern, i.e. a real state, necessarily shat¬ 
tered everything—estates, corporations, guilds, privileges—which 
expressed the separation of the people from community life. The 
political revolution therefore abolished the political character of 
civil society. It dissolved civil society into its basic elements, on the 
one hand individuals, and on the other hand the material and cul¬ 
tural elements which formed the life experience and the civil situa¬ 
tion of these individuals. It set free the political spirit which had, 
so to speak, been dissolved, fragmented and lost in the various 
culs-de-sac of feudal society; it reassembled these scattered frag¬ 
ments, liberated the political spirit from its connexion with civil 
life and made of it the community sphere, the general concern of 
the people, in principle independent of these particular elements of 
civil life. A specific activity and situation in life no longer had any 
but an individual significance. They no longer constituted the gen¬ 
eral relation between the individual and the state as a whole. 
Public affairs as such became the general affair of each individual, 
and political functions became general functions. 

But the consummation of the idealism of the state was at the 
same time the consummation of the materialism of civil society. 
The bonds which had restrained the egoistic spirit of civil society 
were removed along with the political yoke. Political emancipation 
was at the same time an emancipation of civil society from politics 
and from even the semblance oi a general content. 

Feudal society was dissolved into its basic element, rntm; but into 
egoistic man who was its real foundation, r • . 

Man in this aspect, the member of civif society, is now the foun¬ 
dation and presupposition of the political state. He is recognized as 
such in the rights of man. 

But the liberty of egoistic man, and the recognition of this; lib¬ 
erty, is rather the recognition of the frenzied movement of the cul¬ 
tural and material elements which form the content of his life. . 

Thus man was not liberated from- religion; he received religious 
liberty. He was not liberated from property; he received the liberty 
to own property. He was not liberated from the egoism of business; 
he received the liberty to engage in business. 

The formation of the political state, and the dissolution of civil 
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society into independent individuals whose relations are regulated 
by lawy •AS the relations betw'een men in the corporations and guilds 
were regulated by privilege, are accomplished by one and the same 
act. Man as a member of ’ civil sodety~^non-p>olitical msD.-^ 
necessarily appears as the natural man. The rights of man appear as 
natural rights because conscious activity is concentrated upon polit¬ 
ical action. Egoistic man is the passive, given result of the dissolu¬ 
tion of society, an object of direct apprehension and consequently a 
natural oh)ect. The politicdr revolution dissolves civiT society into 
its elements without revolutionizing These elements themselves or 
subjecting them to criticism. This revolution regards civil society, 
the sphere of human needs, labour, private interests and civil law, 
as the basis of its own existence, as a self-subsistent' precondition, 
and thus as its natural, basis. Finally, man as a member of civil 
society is identified with authentic, man, man as distinct from citi¬ 
zen, because he is man in his sensuous, individual and immediate 
existence, whereas political man is only abstract, artificial man, man 
as an allegorical, morur person. Thus man as he really is, is seen 
only in the form ot egoistic mAn, and man in his true nature only 
in the form of the abstract citizen. ' ^ - 

' The abstract notion of political man is well formulated by Rous¬ 
seau: “Whoever dares undertake to establish a people’s institutions 
must feel himself capable of changing, as it were, human nature 
itself, of transforming each indmdual who, in isolation, is a com¬ 
plete but solitary whole, into a part of something greater than him¬ 
self, from which in a sense, he derives his life and his being; [of 
changing man’s nature in order to strengthen it;] of substituting a 
limited and moral existence for tlie physical and independent life 
[with which all of us are endowed by nature]. His task, in short, is 
to take from a man his own powers, and to give him in exchange 
alien powers which he can only employ with the help of other 
men.”^ 


Every emancipation is a restoration of the human world and of 
human relationships to man himself . i 

Political emancipation is a reduction of man, on the one hand to 
a member of civil society; an independent, and egoistic individual, 
and on the other hand, to a citizen, to a moral person. . ' < 

Human emancipation will only be complete when the real, indi¬ 
vidual man has absorbed into-himself the abstract citizen; when as 
an individual man, in his everyday life, in his work, and. in his rela¬ 
tionships, he has become a species-being; and when he has recog¬ 
nized and organized his own powers {forces propres) as social 
powers so that he no longer separates this social power from him¬ 
self as poZificuZ power: . ' , . . , 


4. J. J. Rousseau, Du contrat social, French, and added the emphases; he 
Book 11. Chapter VIE, “The Legisla- omitted the portions enclosed in square 
tor.” Mar-x quoted this passage in brackets. 
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2. Bmno Bauer, “Die Fahigkeit der heutigen r ^ 
Juden und Christen frei zu warden”® 

jT relation between the 

andChr^uiu religions, and also their relation wift r^odSn 

“fr^!” " “ their relation rvith “the capacity^ 

He reaches this conclusion: “The Christian has only to raise 
himself one degree, to nse above his religion, in order to abolish 
rehpon in general and thus to become free; but “the Jew, on the 

vidth'th'’ J’reaT not only with his Jewish nature, but also 

with Ae process towards the consummation of his religion, a proc- 

ess which has remained alien to him.”® ^ 

n,ZT ^T- question of Jewish emancipation 
Zrh religious question. The theological doubt about 

whether the Jew.or the Chnstian has the better chance of attaining 

5 he ^o isTo ^■'■'Shtened form: 

V 1 It is indeed no longer 

®^fces free-Judaism or Christianity? On the cL 

* A ‘ free—the negation of Judaism 

or the negation of Christianity? ■ n or juoaism 

1 ° b^ome free the Jews should not embrace Chris- 
such,, but Chnstianity in dissolution, religion in dissolu- 

Se"iaSS.tf-" criticism, and^'its.outcome,^ 

J®"'" professing some'fcind of 
%*, no longer Christianity as such, but Christianity in dissolu- 

reh^oT b?t%h ® of the Christian 

frnf A ^ demand does not follow, as he himself admits 

from, the development of the Jewish nature. < * 

^ From fee moment when Bauer, at the end of his Judenfrase 
thfflefore'^^tW],”? J ^ religious criticism of Christianity, and,’ 

etrcted’ttJh 1/ significance, it waTto.be 

expected that he would transform the emancipation of the lews 
into, a philosophico-theological act. 

Bauer regards the ideal and abstract essence of the Jew—his re/i- 

that ‘"ae^ \ therefore, concludes rightly 

that The Jew contnbutes nothing to manldnd when he disregards 
is^wn limited law,” when he renounces all his Judaism.® 
lovUr!^ re'abon between Jews and Christians,thus becomes the fol- 

sents for thp°rb‘‘r—^ the emancipation of the Jew pre¬ 
sents for the Chnstian is a general human and ffteorefeaZ interest 

Bogen aus der Schweiz 8. Loc. 

(Ed. G. Herwegh), pp. 56 - 71 .—iLfcrx] ui., p. oa. imarxi 
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Judsisin is a phenomenon which offends the religious eye of the 
Christian. As soon as the Christian's eye ceases to he religious the 
phenomenon ceases to offend it. The emancipation of the Jew is 
not in itself, therefore, a task which falls to flie Christian to per- 

form. ; . 

The Jew, on the other hand, if he wants to emancipate himselt 
has to undertake, besides his own work, the work of the 
Christian—the ‘‘criticism of the gospels," of the “life of Jesus, ’ 

etc.® ■ / 

“It is for them to arrange matters; they will decide their own 
destiny. But history does not allow itself to be mocked.' ^ 

We will attempt to escape from the theoJogicar formulation of 
the question. For us, the question concerning the capacity of the 
Jew for emancipation is transformed into another question: what 
specific social element is it necessary to overcome in order to abol¬ 
ish Judaism? For the capacity of the present-day Jew to emancipate 
himself expresses the relation of Judaism to the emancipation of 
the contemporary world. The relation results necessarily from the 
particular situation of Judaism in the present enslaved world. 

Let us consider the real Jew: not the sabbath Jew, whom Bauer 
considers, but the everyday Jew. 

Let us not seek the secret of the Jew in his religion, but let lis 
seek the secret of the religion in the real Jew. , 

What'is the profaiie basis of Judaism? Pr<Jcric£iZ need, self- 
interest. Wh^t is the worldly cult of the Jew? Huckstering. What is 
his worldly god? Money. ' 

Very well: then in emancipating itself from huckstering and 
money, and thus from real and practical Judaism, our age would 
emancipate itself. 

An organization of society which would abolish the pre¬ 
conditions and thus the very possibility of huckstering, would make 
the Jew impossible. His religious consciousness would evaporate like 
some insipid vapour in the real, life-gi\dng air of society. On the 
other hand, when the Jew recognizes his practical nature as invalid 
and endeavours to abolish it, he begins to deviate from his former 
path of development, works for general human emancipation and 
turns against the supreme practical expression of . human self¬ 
estrangement. 

We discern in Judaism, therefore, a universal antisocial element 
of the present time, whose historical development, zealously aided 
in its harmful aspects by the-Jews, has now attained its culminating 
point, a point at which it must necessarily begin to disintegrate. 

9. Marx alludes here to Bruno Bauer, An English translation of Strains’book 
Kritik der evangelischen Gesckichte der by Marian Evans (George Eliop wm 
Synoptiker, Vols. I-II, Leipzig. published in 1846 under the title Life 
1841* Vol. m, Braunschweig, 1842, oj Jesus Critically Examined. .... 
and ’David Friedrich Strauss, Das 1. Bauer, “Die Fahigkeit ... etc., p. 
Leben Jesu, 2 vols, Tubingen, 1835-6. 71. {Marxl 
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In the final analysis, the emancipation of the Jews is the emanci¬ 
pation of mankind from Judaism. 

The Jew has already emancipated himself in a Jewish fashion. 
“The Jew, who is merely tolerated in Vienna for example, deter¬ 
mines the fate of the whole Empire by his financial power. The 
Jew, who may be entirely without rights in the smallest German 
state, decides the destiny of Europe. While the corporations and 
guilds exclude the Jew, or at least look on him with disfavour, the 
audacity of industry mocks the obstinacy of medieval institu¬ 
tions."^ 

This is not an isolated instance. The Jew has emancipated him¬ 
self in a Jewish manner, not only by acquiring the power of money, 
but also because money has become, through him and also apart 
from him, a world power, whOe the practical Jewish spirit has 
become the practical spirit of the Christian nations. The Jews have 
emancipated themselves in so far as the Christians have become 
Jews. 

Thus, for example. Captain Hamilton reports that the devout 
and politically free inhabitant of New England is a kind of Lao- 
coon who makes not the least effort to escape from the serpents 
which are crushing him. Mummon is his idol which he adores not 
only with his lips but with the whole force of his body and mind. 
In his view the world is no more than a Stock Exchange, and he is 
comdneed that he has no other destiny here below than to become 
richer than his neighbour. Trade has seized upon all his thoughts, 
and he has ho other recreation than to exchange objects. When he 
travels he carries, so to speak, his goods and his counter on his back 
and talks only of interest and profit. If he loses sight of his own 
business for an instant it is only in order to pry into the business of 
his competitors.® 

In North America, indeed, the effective domination of the Chris¬ 
tian world by Judaism has come to be manifested in a common and 
unambiguous form; the preaching of the, Gospel itself, Christian 
preaching, has become an article of commerce, and the bankrupt 
trader in the church behaves like the prosperous clergyman in busi¬ 
ness. “This man whom you see at the head of a respectable congre¬ 
gation began as a trader; his business having failed he has become a 
minister. This other began as a priest, but as soon as he had accu¬ 
mulated some money he abandoned the priesthood for trade. In 
the eyes of many people the religious ministry is a veritable indus¬ 
trial career."^ 

According to Bauer, it is “a hypocritical situation when, in 
theory, the Jew is deprived of political rights, while in practice he 
wields tremendous power and exercises on a wholesale scale the 

2. Bauer, Die Judenfrage, p. 14. Marx paraphrases this passage. 

IMarx] 4. Beaumont, op. cit., IT, p. 179. 

3. Hamilton, op. cit., I, p. 213. [Marx'] [Marx] 
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political influence which is denied him in minor matters.”^ 

The contradiction which exists between the effective political 
power of the Jew and his political rights, is the contradiction 
between politics and the power of money in general. Politics is in 
principle superior to the power of money, but in practice it has 
become its bondsman. 

Judaism has maintained itself alongside Christianity, not only 
because it constituted the religious criticism of Christianity and 
embodied the doubt concerning the religious origins of Christian¬ 
ity, but equally because the practical Jewish spirit—Judaism or 
commerce®—has perpetuated itself in Christian society and has 
even attained its highest development there. The Jew, who occu¬ 
pies a distinctive place in civil society, only manifests in a distinc¬ 
tive way the Judaism of civil society. 

Judaism has been presented, not in spite of history, but by his¬ 
tory. - , 

It is from its own entrails that civil society ceaselessly engenders 
the Jew. 

A^at was, in itself, the basis of the Jewish rehgion? Practical 
need, egoism. 

• The monotheism of the Jews is, therefore, in reality, a 
polytheism of the numerous needs of man, a polytheism which 
makes even the lavatory an object of divine regulation. PrtictfcdZ 
need, egoism, is the principle of civil society, and is revealed as 
such in its pure form as soon as civil society has fully engendered 
the political state. The god of practical need and self-interest, is 
money. ; ■ ’ ^ , 



Money is the jealous > god of Israel, beside which no other god 
may exist. Money abases all the gods of mankind and changes them 
into commodities. Money is the universal and self-sufficient value 
of all things. It has, therefore, deprived the whole world, both the 
human world and nature, of their own proper value. Money is the 
alienated essence of man's work and existence; this essence domi¬ 
nates him and he worships it. 

The god of the Jews has been secularized and has become the 
god of this world. The bill of exchange is the real god of the Jew. 
His god is only an illusory bill of exchange. 

The mode of perceiving nature, under the rule of private prop¬ 
erty and money, is a real contempt for, and a practical degradation 
of, nature, which does indeed exist in the Jewish rehgion but only 
as a creature of the imagination. 

It is in this sense that Thomas Miinzer declares it intolerable 
“that every creature should- be transformed into property—the 
fishes in the water, the birds of the air, the plants of the earth: the 

5. Bauer, Die Judenfrage, ‘p. 14, meaning of “commerce,” and in, this 

and other passages Marx exploits the 

6 . The German word Judentum had, in t'wo senses of the ■word, 
the language of the time, the secondary 
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creature too should become free."7 
That which is contained in an abstract form in the Tewish rcli 
pon-contempt for theory, for art, for history, and foreman as an 
end in himself—is the reed, conscious standpoint and the virtue of 
the man of money. Even the species-relation itself, the relation 
between man and woman, becomes an object of commerce 
Woman is bartered away. 

The chimmcal nationality of the Jew is the nationality of the 
trader, and above all of the financier. 

The law, without basis or reason, of the Jetv, is only the religious 
cancature of morality and nght in general, without basis or reason- 

the purely formal ntes with which the world of self-interest encir- 
cies itself. 

Here again the supreme condition of man is his legal status, his 
relationship to laws which are valid for him, not because they are 
ffie laws of his own will and nature, but because they are 

dominant and any infraction of them will be trvenged 

Jewish J^sui&m, the same practical Jesuitism which Bauer dis¬ 
covers in the Talmud, is the relationship of the world of self- 
interest to the laws which govern this world, laws which the world 

devotes its principal arts to circumventing. 

Indeed, the operation of this world within its framework of laws 
IS impossible without the continual supersession of law. 

Judaism could not develop further as a religion, in a theoretical 
form, because the world view of practical need is, by its very 
nature, circumscribed, and the delineation of its characteristics soon 
completed. 

The religion of practical need could not, by its very nature, find 
Its consummation in theory, but only in practice, just because prac¬ 
tice is its truth. T 

Judaism could not- create a new world. It could only brina the 
new creations and conditions of the world within its own sphere of 
activity, because practical need, the spirit of which is self-interest, is 
always passive, cannot expand at will, but finds itself extended as a 
result of the continued development of society. 

Judaism attains its apogee with the perfection of civil society; but 
cml society only reaches^ perfection in the Christian world. Only 
under the sway of Christianity, which objectifies all national, natu- 
ral, moral and theoretical relationships, could civil society separate 
Itself completely from the life of the state, sever all the species- 
bonds of man, establish egoism and selfish need in their place, and 
inffitiTuah a world of atomistic, antagonistic 

Schutzrede und Antwnrt .4 Sclirift die erbarmlidhe Christenheit 

sanftlebende'’nkcrt WU- f 

tenberg, welches mit verkehrter Weise l^arx} 
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Christianity issued from Judaism. It has now been re-absorbed 
into Judaism. 

From the beginning, the Christian was the theorizing Jew; conse¬ 
quently, the Jew is the practical Christian. And the practical Chris¬ 
tian has become a Jew again. 

It was only in appearance that Christianity overcame real 
Judaism. It was too refined, too spiritual to eliminate the crudeness 
of practical need except by raising it into the ethereal realm. 

Christianity is the sublime thought of Judaism; Judaism is the 
vulgar practical application of Christianity. But this practical appli¬ 
cation could only become universal when Christianity as perfected 
religion had accomplished, in a theoretical fashion, the alienation 
of man from himself and from nature. 

It was only then that Judaism could attain universal domination 
and could turn alienated man and alienated nature into alienable, 
saleable objects, in thrall to egoistic need and huckstering. 

Objectification is the practice of alienation. Just as man, so long 
as he is engrossed in religion, can only objectify his essence by an 
alien and fantastic being; so under the sway of egoistic need, he can 
only aflBrm himself and produce objects in practice by subordinat¬ 
ing his products and his own activity to the domination of an 
alien entity, and by attributing to them the significance of an alien 
entity, namely money. 

In its perfected practice the spiritual egoism of Christianity nec¬ 
essarily becomes the material egoism of the Jew, celestial need is 
transmuted-into terrestrial need, subjectivism into self-interest. The 
tenacity of the Jew is to be explained, not by his religion, but 
rather by the human basis of his religion—^practical need and 
egoism. 

It is because the essence of the Jew was universally realized and 
secularized in civil society, that civil society could not convince the 
Jew of the unreality of his religious essence, which is precisely the 
ideal representation of practical need. It is not only, therefore, in 
the Pentateuch and the Talmud, but also in contemporary society, 
that we find the essence of the present-day Jew; not as an abstract 
essence, but as one which is supremely empirical, not only as a lim¬ 
itation of the Jew, but as the Jewish narrowness of society. 

As soon as society succeeds in abolishing the empirical essence of 
Judaism—huckstering and its conditions—the Jew becomes impos- 
^ble, because his consciousness no longer has an object. The sub¬ 
jective basis of Judaism—practical need—assumes a human form, 
and the conflict between the individual, sensuous existence of man 
and his species-existence, is abolished. 

']^e social emancipation of the Jew is the emancipation of 
society from Judaism. 
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Sir William Dolben *, ^ 

I coiifider the magnitude of the 
^ ^ lubjeft which I am to bring before 
the Houfe—a fubjed, in which the inte*- 
refts, not of this country, hor of Europe 
alone, but of the whole world, and of pof- 
tcrity, are involved; and when I think, at 
the fame time, on the weaknefs of the ad¬ 
vocate who haa undertaken this great caule 
—when thefe refledions prefs upon my 
mind, it is impoffible for me not to feel both 
terrified and concerned at my own inadequacy 
to fuch a talk. But when I rcfled, however, 
on the encouragement which I have had, 
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through the whole courft^ of a long and la¬ 
borious examination of 'this queftion, how 
much candour I have experienced, and liow 
conviflion has increafed within my own 
mind, in proportion as I have advanced in 
my labours;—when I refledV, efpecially, 
that, however adverfe any Gentlemen may 
now be, yet we lhall all, moft aflaredly, be 
of one opinion in the end. When I turn 
myfelf totheJe thoughts, I take courage—I 
determine to forget all my other fears, and 
I march forward wltli a firmer flep, in the 
full afi'uraucc that my caiile will bear me 
out, and that 1 (hall be able to jnftify, upon 
the cleareft principles, every rofolution in 
my hand—the avowed end of which. Sir, 
is,—the toral Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

I wifh exceedingly, in the outfet, to 
guard both mylelf and the Houle from en¬ 
tering into the fubjecl with any fort of paf- 
fion. It is not their paffions I fliall appeal 
to—I alk only for their cool and impartial 
reafon ; and I wifli not to take them by fur* 
prize, but to deliberate, point by point, 
upon every part of this queflion. I mean 

not 
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not to accufe any one, but to take the Jfliamc 
upon myfelf, in common, indeed, with the 
whole Parliament of Great Britain, for hav¬ 
ing fuffered this horrid trade to be carried 
on, under their authority. We are all 
guilty—\vc ought all to plead guilty, and 
not to exculpate ourfelves, by throwing the 
blame on others ; and I therefore deprecate 
every kind of refle(£tion, againft the various 
deferiptions of people who are more imme¬ 
diately involved in this wretched bufinefs. 

In opening the nature of the Slave Trade, 
I need only obferve, tliat it is found, by ex¬ 
perience, to be juft fuch as every man, who 
ufes his realbn, would infallibly conclude 
it to be. For my own part, fo clearly am 
1 convinced of the mifehiefs ihfeparable 
from it, that I fliould hardly want any fur¬ 
ther evidence than my own mind would fur- 
nlfh, by the moft fimple deduclions. Fa£ls, 
however, are now laid before the Houfe. A 
report has been made by his Majefty’s Privy 
Council, which, I truft, every Gentleman 
has read, and which afcertalns tine Slave 
Trade to be juft fiich in praftice as we know, 
A 3 from 
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from theory, tha*- It muft be. What fhould 
we fuppofe muft naturally be the confe- 
quence of our c?:rrying on a Slave Trade 
with Africa ? With a country, vaft in Its. 
extent, not utterly barbarous, but civilized 
in a very fmall degree ? Does any one fiip- 
pofe a Slave Trade would help their civili¬ 
zation ? That Africa would profit by fuch 
an intcrcourfe ? Is it not plain, that fhe muft 
fuffer from it? That civilization muft be 
checked ; that her barbarous manners muft 
be made more barbarous ; and that the hap- 
■pinefs of her millions of inhabitants muft 
be prejudiced by her intcrcourfe witli Bri¬ 
tain ? Does not every one fee, that a Slave 
Trade, carried on around her coafts, muft 
carry viplence and defolation to her very 
centre ? That, in a Continent, juft emer¬ 
ging from barbarifm, if a Trade in Men is 
eftabllflied—If her men arc all converted 
into goods, and become commodities that 
can be bartered, it follows, they muft be 
fubjefl: to ravage juft rfs goods are; and this 
too, at a period of civilization, when there 
is no protefting liegiftature to defend this 
their only fort of property, in the fame 
I manner 
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lliahner as the rlghtsfiof property are main¬ 
tained by the legillature of every civilized 
dountry. 

We fee thcil, in tlie nature of things, 
how eafily all the pradlices of Africa are td 
be accounted for. Her kings are never com¬ 
pelled to war, that we can heat of, by pub¬ 
lic principles,—by national glory-ftill 

Icfs by the love of their people. In Europe 
it is the extenfioii of commerce, the main^ 
tenance of national honor, or fome great 
public objeft, that is ever the motive td 
war with every monarch'; but, in Africaj 
it is the perfonal avarice and fenfuaUty of 
their kings: thefe two vices of avarice and 
fcnfuallty, (the moft powerful and predo¬ 
minant in natures thus corrupt) we tempt, 
we ftimulate in all thefe African Princes, 
and wc depend upon thefe vices for the very 
maintenance of the Slave Trade. Does the 
king of Barbefliii want brandy * ? He has 
only to fend his troops, in the night-time, 
to burn and dcfblate a village ; the captives 
wmII ferve as commodities, that may be bar¬ 
tered with the Britifti trader. What a 

^ Vide Dr, Spnarman’s evidence before the Privy Council. 
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ftrlkiiig view of the wretched ftate • 

rica docs the tragedy of Calabar furnifli ! 
Two towns, formerly hoftilc, had fettled' 
their differences, and by an intcr-marriage 
among their chiefs, had each pledged them- 
felyes to peace; but the Trade in Slaves was 
prejudiced by fuch pacifications, and It be¬ 
came, therefore, the policy of our traders 
to renew the hoftilitics. This; tlicir policy, 
was foon put in pradice, and the feene of 
carnage which followed was fucli, that it is 
better, perhaps, to refer Gentlemen to the 
Privy Council’s Report, than to agitate 
their minds by dwelling on it. 

The Slave Trade, in its very nature, is 
the fource of fuch kind of tragedies, nor 
has there been a Tingle perfon, almoft, be¬ 
fore the Privy Council, who does not add 
foinething, by his teftimony, to the mafs 
of evidence upon this point. Some, indeed, 
of thefc Gentlemen, and particularly the 
Delegates from Liverpool, have endeavour¬ 
ed toreafon down this plain principle ; Tome 
have palliated it, but there is not one, I be¬ 
lieve, who does not, more or Icfs, admit it. 

Some 
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Some, nay moft, I believe, have admitted 
the Slave Trade to be the chief caufe of 
wars in iVfrica. Mr. Penny * has called it 
the cdfjcurrefit caufe—Tome confefs it to be 
fometmes the caufe ; hut argue, that it can¬ 
not often be To.-Here I mtift make one 

obfervation, which, I hope, may be done, 
without offence to any one, and which I 
do, once for all, though it applies equally 
to many other evidences upon this 
1 mean to lay it down, as my principle, that 
evidences, and efpecially hilcrejled evidences, 
are not to be the judges of the argument* 
In matters of faci^ of which they fpeak, 
I admit their competency; I mean not to 
fuf'pecl their credibility, wltli refpc61: to 
any thing they fee or hear, or themfelves 
pcrfonally know; but, in reafoning about 
caufes md ejfe^s^ I hold them them to be to¬ 
tally incompetent. So far, therefore, from 
fubmitting to their conclufions, in this re- 
fpe<fl:, I utterly difeard them. I take their 
premifes readily and fairly; but, tJicfc 
premifes, I mull: judge for myfelf; and the 

' Liverpool D’ 
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Itolife, t truft—^nay, I perfectly Well 
know, will, in like manner judge for itfclf. 
Confident aflertions, therefore, not of fafts, 
but of the Juppofed confequences of fafts, how¬ 
ever prefled by the' Liverpool Delegates, or 
any other interefled perfoiis, go for nothing 
in my eftimation; arid it is neceflary that Par* 
liament fhould proceed upon this principle^ 
as well in this as every other public quef- 
tion, in which interefted evidences muft bd 
examined. Thus thc’Afri<^n Committee 
hav^e reported, that very few enormities, iti 
ihnr opinion^ can have been praftifed In Afri¬ 
ca ; becaufe, in forty years, only two com¬ 
plaints have been made to them. I adrhlt 
the fail to them undoubtedly ; but, I truft, 
Gentlemen will judge for themfelves, whe¬ 
ther Parliament is to reft fatisfied that there 
are no abufes in Africa, in fplte of all the 
pofitive proofs of fo many vvitnefles on the 
Ipot to the contrary. Whether, for in- 
ftance, Mr. Wadftrom’s evidence, Dn 
Spaa^rman’s, Captain Hill’s, are to go for 
notliing, many of whom, either faw the 
battles, were told by the kings themfelves, 
that it was for the fake of flaves they went 

to 
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to battle, or converfed with a variety of 
prlfoncrs taken by thefe very means, la 
truth, an enquiry from the African Com¬ 
mittee whether any foul play prevails hi 
Africa, is fomewhat like an application to 
tlic Cuftom-houfe officers, to know whe¬ 
ther any fmuggling is going on ; the officer 
may tell ymi, that very few feizures arc 
made, and very few frauds conic to his 
knowledge ; but does It follow, that Par¬ 
liament muft agree to all the reafontngs of 
the officer; and, though fmuggling be ever 
fo notorious throughout the land, muft 
agree there is no fmuggling, becaufe the of¬ 
ficer reports that he makes very few fei¬ 
zures, and fcldom hears of it ? I will not 
believe, therefore, t\iQ mere opinlom 
can traders, concerning the nature and con¬ 
fequences of tlie Have trade. It is a trade 
In its principle moft inevitably calculated to 
fpread difunion among the African princes, 
to fow the feeds of every mlfchlef, to in- 
fpirc enmity, to d^ftroy humanity; and It 
is found in praEiice^ by the moft abundant 
tcftlmony, to have had the efted in Africa 
of carrying mifery, devaftation, and ruin 
^ wherever 
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Avherever its baneful Influence has ex¬ 
tended. 

Having now difpofed of the firfl: part of 
this fubjedl:, I muft fpeak of the Iranjit of 
the Jlaves in the Weft Indies, 

This, 1 confefs. In my own opinion, Is 
the mofl: wretched part of the whole fubjedt. 
So much mifery condenfed in fo liitle room. Is 
more than the human Imagination had ever 
before conceived. I will not accufc the Li¬ 
verpool merchants : I will allow them—nay, 
I will believe them to be men of humanity ; 
and I will therefore believe, if it were not 
for the multitude of thefe wretched objcfls, 
If It were not for the enormous magnitude 
and extent of the evil which dlftradts their 
attention from Individual cafes, and makes 
them think generally, and therefore lefs 
feelingly on the fubjeft, they never would 
have perfifted in the trade, I verily believe, 
therefore, if the wretchednefs of any one of 
the many hundred negroes flowed in each 
flilp could be brought before their view, and 
remain within the fight of the African mer¬ 
chant, 
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chant, that thereisnoone among them, whofb 
heart would bear it ?—Let any one Imagine 
to himfelf, 6 or 700 of thefe wretches chain¬ 
ed two and two, furrounded with every ob¬ 
ject that is naufeous and difgufting, dif* 
cafed, and flruggling under every kind of 
wretchednefs!—How can we bear to think 
of fuch a feene as this ? One would think 
it had been determined to heap upon them 
all the varieties of bodily pain, for the pur- 
pofe of blunting the feelings of their mind ; 
and yet, in this very point (to fhew the 
power of human prejudice), the fltuatlon of 
the flaves has been deferibed by Mr, Norris, 
one of the Liverpool delegates, in a manner 
which, I am furc, will convince the Hoiife 
how intereft can draw a film over the eyes, 
fo thick, that total blindnefs could do no 
more, and how it is our duty, therefore, to 
truft not to the reafonings of interefted men, 
or to their way of colouring a tranfadion. 

Their apartments^' fays Mr, Norris, 
“ are fitted up as much for their advantage 
as circumftances will admit,” The right 
ancle of one indeed is conncEied with the left 
ancle of another by a fmall iron fetter^ and, if 

they 



ihc.y are turbulent, by another on thei.p 
wrifts. They have fevcral meals a-day ; 
ibme/’ as he tells you, of ihetrown coun^ 
try provljiom^ with the be/i fiuccs of African 
cookery ; anil, by way of variety, another 
meal of pulfc, &c. according to European 
tafte. After breakfaft: they 'have water to 
walh thcmfelves, while their apartments 
are perfumed with frankincenfc and lime- 
juice. Before dinner, they are amufed after 
the manner of their country. The fongand 
the dance are prowoieel;* and, as if the 
whole was really a feene of pleafure and dlf- 
fipation, it is added, tliat games of chance 
are furnlflied. The men piny ajid fing, 
ivhile the women and girls make /anciful 
ornaments with beads, which they are plen¬ 
tifully fupplied wdth.*’ Such is the fort of 
flrain in wdiich the Liv^crpool Delegates, 
and particularly Mr. Norris, gave evidence 
before the Privy Council. 

What will the Iloufc thii)k, when, by 
the concurring teftimony of other witnelTes, 
the true hiftory is laid open. The flaves, 
who are fometimes dcfcrlbcd as rejoicing at 
tlieir captivity, are fo wrung with mifery 

at 
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Ot leaving their country, that It is the coti^ • 
|lant praftice to fet fail in the nighty left they 
ftould be fenfiblc of their departure. The 
^tflfe which Mr. Norris talks of arc horje 
beans ; and the fcantinefs, both of water 
and provifion, was fiiggefted by the very 
kgijlaturc of Jamaica^ In the report of their 
Committee, to be a lubjed that called for 
the interference of Parliament. Mr. Nor- 
Xis talks of frankincenfc and lime-juice; 
when all the furgeons tell you, the flaves are 
flowed fo clofe, that there is not room to 
tread among them : and when you have it 
in evidence from Sir Gcofge Yongc, that 
even in a fliip which wanted 200 of her com¬ 
plement, the flench was intolerable. The fong 
and the dance, fays Mr. Norfis, promoted. 
It had been more fair, perhaps, if he had 
explained that word promoted. The truth 
is, that, for the fake of exercife, thefe mi- 
ferable wretches, loaded with chains, op- 
prelTed with difeafe and wrctchednefs, arc 
forced to dance by the terror of the lalh, 
and fometimes by the aftual ufe of it. I,” 
fays one of the other evidences, “ was em¬ 
ployed to dance the men, while another 

perfoa 
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pcrfon danced the women*-’ Such then Is'; 
the meaning of the word promoted and 
may be.ohlcrved too, with refpedb to fo.od, 
that an inftriimcnt Is fometinies carried o.ut, 
in order to force them to cat, whic!) is.the. 
fame fort of proof liow much they enjoy; 
themfclves in that inflancc alfo. As to their, 
fuigfng ; wliat Ihnil we fay, when we are- 
told, that their fongs aj‘e fongs of lamenta¬ 
tion upon, their departure,..whiplX, while 
tiiey fing, they are always in ,tears, info-- 
much that one Captain (more, humane, as I 
/liould conceive him, therefore, than the 
reft) threatened one of the women wltji a; 
flogging, becaufe the mournfulncfs .of her, 
fong was too painful for Ins feelings; . 

In order, however, not to triift too much 
to any fort of defeription, I will call the at¬ 
tention of the Houfe to one fpecies of evi¬ 
dence, which is abfolutcly infallible.' Death 
at load, is a fure ground of. evidence, and 
tlic proportion of deaths will not only coiw 
firm. but, if polKble, will even aggravate 
our fufpicion of tlieir mlfcry in the tran/it. 
It will-he foniul, upoiran average of all-the 
flfips of which. evidence: bas.'tb(>cn ^ g-Iveii at 

the 
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the Privy Council, that exclufive of thofe 
who perifli before they fail, not lefs than 
X2i per cent, perifli in the pafTage. Befides 
thele, the Jamaica report tells you, that not 
lefs than 4! per cent, die on (hore before the 
day of falc, which is only a week or two 
from the time of landing. One third more 
die in the feafoning, and this in a country 
exaftly like their own, where they are 
healthy and happy, as feme of the evidences 
would pretend. The difeafes, however, 
which they contraft on fliipboard, the aftrin- 
gent walhes which are to hide their wounds, 
and the mifehievous tricks ufed to make 
make them up for fale, are, as the Jamaica 
report fays, (a moft precious and valuable re¬ 
port, which I lhall often have to advert to) 
one principal caufe of this mortality. Upon 
the whole, however, here is a mortality of 
about 50 per cent, and this among negroes 
who are not bought unlefs quite healthy at 
fxrft, and unlefs (as the phrafe is with cat¬ 
tle), they are found in wind and limb. 

How then can the Houfe refufe its belief 
to the multiplied teiHmonies^ before the 
£ Privy 
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privy Council, of. tlie favage treatment. of 
the Negroes in'the; middle paflage ?— Nay, 
indeed, what^need is there of any evidence ? 
The nurnber of deaths fpeaks for itfelf, arid 
makes all fuch’enq^ulryfuperfluous. 

. As foon as ever I had arrived thus far in 

• ' i.. . . ^ I . . . ,. • . ' • 

my Inveftigation of the Slave Trade, I con- 
fefs to you, Sir, fo enormous, fp dreadful, 
fo irremediable did its wickedncfs appear, 
that my own mind was completely made^up 
for the abolition.;* A Tradefoundpd in ,ini¬ 
quity, and carried on as this was, muft bo 
aboliflied, let the Policy be,what it.might,— 
let the confequences be \yhat they^would, 
I from this time determined that I would 
never reft, till I had effefted its abolition.—; 
Such enorm'ities as thefe having bnpe come 
within my knovylcdge, I.lhould not.ha\e 
been faithful to the liglit of my eyes, to the 
ufe of rny fenles and. my reafqnjji^ J had 
fiirunk froni attempting the abqhtion: It Is 
true, indeed, my mind was harrafled beyo'nd 
meafure; for when Weft India Planters;^d 
Merchants retorted it upon tne,^ it was 
thcBritifh Parliament, had authorized this 

Trade ; 
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TradO f when they faid to me, It is your 
Afts of Parliament,—it is your encourage* 
ment,-r-it is faith in yourlawsy in y^«r .pro* 
teftion, that has tempted us into this Trade, 
and has now made it neceffary to usIt 
became difficult, indeed, what to anfwer ; 
if the ruin of the Weft Indies threatened 
us on the one diand, while this load of 
wickednefs preffed upon us on the other, the 
alternative, indeed, was awful. 

It naturally fuggefted itfelf to me, how 
ftrange it was that providence, however 
myfterious in its ways, ffiould fo have con* 
ftituted the world, as to make one part of it 
depend for its exiftence on the depopulation 
and devaftatioii of another. 

I could not, therefore, help diftrufting 
the arguments of thofe, who infifted that 
the plundering of Africa, was neceflary for 
the cultivation o( the Weft Indies. I could 
not believe that the fame Being who forbid 
rapine and bloodfhed, had made rapine and 
bloodffied neceflary to the well-being of any 
B z part 
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part of his unlverfe, I felt a confidence in 
this principle, and took the refolution to 
aft upon it; foon indeed the light broke 
in upon me; the fulpiclon of my mind 
was every day confirmed by encreafing in¬ 
fer mation, the truth became clear, the 
evidence I have to offer upon this point, is 
now decifive and compleat; and I wifli to 
obferve, with fubmiffion, biit with perfeft 
conviftion of heart, what an inftance is this 
how fafely we may truft the rules of juftice, 
the diftates of confcience, and the laws of 
God, in oppofitipn even to the feemihgim- 
policy of thefe eternal principles, 

I hope now to prove, by authentic evi¬ 
dence', that in truth the Weft Indies have 
nothing to fear from the total and immedi¬ 
ate abolition of the Slave Trade: I will enter 
minutely into this point, and I do intreat thet 
moft exaft attention of gentlemen moft intc- 
refted in this part of the queftion ; the relo- 
lutions I have to offer are many and par¬ 
ticular, for the purpofe of bringing each 
point under a feparate difeuffion; and thus 

I hope 
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I hope It will be fhewn, that Parliament Is 
notdifpofed to pverlook the}nterefts of the 
Weft Indies, 

The principle, however, upon which I found 
the neceflity of abolition Is not Policy but 
Jujlke^—hvit though juftice be the principle 
of the meafure, yet, I truft, I lhall diftinftly 
prove it to be reconcileable with our trueft 
political intereft. 

In entering, therefore, into the next branch 
of my fubjeft, namely, the Jlate of Jlaves in 
the IVeJl Indies^ I would obferve, that here, 
as in many other cafes, it happens that the 
owner or principal, generally fends out the 
beft orders imaginable, which the manager 
upon the fpot may purfue or not, as he 
pleafes, I do not accufe even the manager 
of any native cruelty, he is a perfon mjide 
like ourfelves (for nature is much the fame 
In all perfons) but It is habit that generates 
cruelty This man looking down upon his 
Slaves as a fet of Beings of another nature 
from himfeif, can have no fympathy for 
them, and it h fympathy, and nothing elfe 
P 3. than 



than fympatby, which aq.cordirig.tjoitl^bflift 
wKters aad,judge$ of the is th^ 

fpring of humanity. Let us a(k thep.>yh^i| 
are the caufes pf the fportality in the Weft 
Indies:—• 

In the firft place, Xh^difproporikf^. of fix0s\ 
an evU, which, when, tk^ •SJf^ve .'J^rade j§' 
abolished, muftip the cpprfd pfnatuije cuyp 
itfelf. ’ 

In the iecqnd.^plape, 4 fe cqflr 

iraBkd in th middii fqffqge : pnd herelet mp 
touch upon an Argument fot ever pfed by thp 
advocates for theiSJaye Traclc, the faille/of 
which is no whe!te more notorious th^u 
this place. • • . ; 

It is fajd to be the interejl of,the t.tader^r 
to ufe their flaves well; the aftriugenf* 
waihes, efcarotics, and mercurial ointments; 
by which they are made up for fale, is Qn? • 
anfwer to this argument. In this inftance. 
it Is not their intereft to ufe them well; an4 
although in fome refpefts felf-intereftand 
humanity will go together, yet unh?ippily. 

through 
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through the-whole progrcfs of’¥hc'Slave 
Tfide, the very converfe qf this'principle h 
cbntinuariv becufinff. ■ • 


A third' .:taufe tjfdeaths in the Weft 
Indies.is .excefive:, labour joined with impro-^ 
feir food., .1 imean,luot,to:iblame the Weft 
Indians^ for this evil iprings, from the very 
nature of'things ;—in thisxountry the .work 
is fairly paid for, 'and diftributed among our 
Jabburers, .according tO;the reafoiiablenefs 
pf.things.; and if a trader or manufacturer 
finds bis profits decreafe, he retrenches. his 
own expences, he IclTens the number of his 
hands,, apd every hranch. of trade .finds; its 
proper level. . In the Weft Indies the whole 
number .of Slaves remains with the.famer 
tnafter,—is the mafter pinched in llis pro¬ 
fits? The flaye allowance.'is pinchedin con-? 
fequence; for as charity begins at hpme, the 
ufual gratification of the mafter will never, 
be given up, fp long as there is a poffiUility. 
of making the retrenchment from, the al¬ 
lowance of the flaves. There is, therefore, 
a conftant tendency to the., yery mininiuni' 
with rcfpefl to flaves, allowance; and 
if in any one hard, .year the flaves get 
tlirough upon a reduced allowance, from the 
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very nature of manitpuft happen, that thii 
becomes a precedent upon other occafipns 5 
fTor is the gradual deftruftion pfthe flave ^ 
confideratipn fufiigient to counterad the im- 
Thediate advantage and profit that is got^hy 
their hard ufage. . Here then we perceive 
again, how the argument of intereft. fails 
alfo with refpeft to the treatment of (laves 
hr the "Weft I ndies. Intcreft is undoubtedly 
the great fpring of adion in the affairs q£ 
mankind ; but it is it^imediaiezwd, frefint'^ 
not future andy^j^/interefl:, however real> 
that is* apt to aftuatc us# Wc may tru(k 
that men will follqw their intereft when 
prefent impulfe a^nd intereft eprrelpOndf but 
not otherwiic. That this is a true, obfcr» 
vatibh rriay be proved by every thing in 
Kfe.~Why do we make laws to puniftv 
men ? It is their intereft to be upright and 
virtuous, iyithbut thefc laws ;. but there is 
a prefent impulfe continually breaking in' 
upon their letter judgnicnt; an impulfe 
contrary to * their permment* and knowa 
intereft, which it is not even in the power 
of all our laws fufficiently to refrain. . It is; 
ridiculous 1to fay, therefore, that men wiU^ 
be bound by their intereft, when, prefent 

gain 
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grin or wh6n the force of paffion is urging 
them : It is no lefs ridiculous than if wc 
were to fay that a ftojie cannot b® thrown 
into the air, nor any body move along the 
earth, becaufe the great principle of grayi* 
tation muft keep them for ever faft. The 
principle of gravitation is true 5 and yet in* 
fpite of it there are a thoufand motions 
which bodies may be driven intocontinu* 
ally, and upon which we ought a$ much to 
reckon as on gravitation itftlf. This prin¬ 
ciple, therefore, of felf-intereft, which , is 
brought in to anfwer every charge of cru¬ 
elty throughout the Slave Trade, is not to 
be thus generally admitted. That the al¬ 
lowance is too (hort in the Weft Indies 
appears very plain alfo from the evidence ; 
the allowance in the prifens I conceive, 
muft be an under allowance, and yet I find 
it to be fo’mewhat lefs than this: Dr. Adair 
(who is not very favourable to my prppoT, 
litions, and who by way of evidence wrote 
a fort of pamphlet againft me to tbe Privy 
Council) has faid that' even he thinks their 
feed at crop-time too little ; and I obferve 
fwm Governor Qrd’s ftatement that he ac¬ 
counts 
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couiits/foi- their belhg more healthy af'll 'lef^; 
favourable -feafon of the year, fr<im: thfelr 
being better fed at' the unfavourable 'ftafon.' 

Anpther 'caufe of the mortality of lIaV^& ’ 
it, ^ the dreadful dilToluteitefe of t'hdt* man-' 
neb# ’.Here it might be faid, that felfflnte- ' 
reft muft induce the planters to wifli for 
fome order and-decency around their fami¬ 
lies^ but iu this cafe’alfb, it is flavety it- 
feif thdt is* the mifchief. Slaves, confider- 
ed a&'oable, leftNvitboUt inftruftion, with¬ 
out imy inftitutipn of marriage, fo depreffed 
as’tp'havfe no means almoft of civiliitatio.n,' 
will tifidOubtedl3f -bo dilTolute; anid, urttib' 
attempts are mada to raife them a little abovei 
their* prcfent fituatlon, this fqurce of mpr-J 
tality-will remain* . ? 

..r:: i- - , • 

Some evidences indeed have endeavoured* 
to difproye that there is . any particular 
wretchednefs among the flaves in the^Weft: 
Ihdiesl *-Admiral Barrington tells you, he: 
has ■ (ten them look fo happy, that he has' 
lometimes wiflied himfelf one of them. L 
conceive that^ in a cafe like this, an Admi¬ 
ral’s 
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j^al^s eyi^pnce is.p^hi^ps the very 
pan bo;taken.: It is as if/a King ,\\[ere, to 
judgp-pf the private happmefs of his folf 
dicrs by feeing them on a reviqw day. The 
fight of the Admiral ^wpuld no doubt oyhl- 
lerate their faces; lie would fee them in 
their boft dpthes, and they,;perhaps, might 
hope/for a few of the crumbs whiph fell 
from the Admirafs tablp; .but-does Jt foU 
lowf., th^t there : 5 s no hard treatment of 
fiaves.in tl^e Weft Indies? TheV^inirars. 
wjfli tphe one pf.thefe ijayes himfelf, proves 
perhaps that he was in an odd humour-at 
the moment, or perhaps i\: might mean (for 
all the >votld knoivs his h;imanity),:that'he 
could wifli to alleviate their fufFering^,' -by 
taking a fliare upon lurnftlf; butat lea/l it 
proves nothing of their generd treatment ;• 
and, at any rate, it is but a negative proof 
which not the other-eyideppes |p thc^ 

ppntrary. 

It is now to be remarked, that 4// thefe 
paufes of mortality among the flaves do un¬ 
doubtedly admit of a remedy, and it is the 

abolitipn 
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tbolltioti of the flave trade that will ferve at 
this remedy.' When the manager Khali 
know, that a frefh importation is n^ to be 
}iad from Africa, and that he cannot re¬ 
trieve the deaths he occafions by any new 
J)urchafes, humanity muft be introduced; 
an improvement in the lyftem of treating 
them will thus infallibly be efFefted, an 
affiduous care of their health and of their 
morals, marriage inftltutlons, and many 
other things, as yet little thought of, will 
take place ; becaufe they will be abfolutely 
Heceffary,' 

Births will thus encreafe naturally ; in- 
ftead of freih acceffions of the lame negroes 
from Africa, each generation will then ihi- 
provc upon the former, and thus will the 
Weft Indies themfelves eventually profit by 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, 

But, Sir, I will Ihew by experience al¬ 
ready had, how the multiplication of Haves 
depends upon their good treatment. All 
fides agree, that flaves are much better treat¬ 


ed now than they were thirty years ago m 
the Weft Indies, and that there is every 
day a growing improvement. 

I will Ihcvv, therefore, by authentic do¬ 
cuments, how their numbers have encreafed 
(or rather how the decreafe has leffened), in 
the fame proportion as the treatment has 
improved. 

There were In Jamaica, in the year 1761, 
147,000 Haves; in the year 1787, there 
were 256,000 ; in all this period of 26 years, 
165,000 were imported, which would be 
upon an average 2150 per annum, there 
being, on an average of the whole 26 years, 
r i-i5th percent, yearly diminution of the 
number of flaves on the ifland. 

In fafl:, however, I find that the diminu¬ 
tion in the firft period, when they were the 
worft ufed, was ai per cent, in the next 
7 years it was i per cent, and the average 
of the laft period is 3-5ths percent. It 
ihould alfo be oblerved, that there has lately 
been, on account of the war, a much more 

than 
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than ordinary, dimiliutloiv which; was thes 
cafe alfo in the former war, . bcfides that; 
15,000 have been deftroyed by the late fa-^ 
mine and hurricanes* ' Upon thefe premiifes 
I grojund a conclufipn, that in Jfimaica there 
is at this time an a£tual cncreafe of popu* 
lation among the flaves begun. It may 
fairly be prefumed, that fiacc the year 
1782 this has been the cafe, and that the 
births by this time exceed the deaths.by 
about 1000 or 1100 per annum.. It is true, 
the fexes are not altogether equal 5 but thia 
difference is fo fmall, that if ^he^ proper 
number of women were added, the births 
to be expefted in confequcncc would be .no- 
more than 300 per annum, which (hews 
this to be a matter of little confequence.. 

In the Ifland of Barbadoes the'cafe Is 
nearly the fame as at Jamaica; 1 

In St. Chriftophers, there are 9600 fe¬ 
males, and 10,300 mates; lb that an in- 
e.reafe by births if the treatmcfiit is tolerable,' 
may fairly be,.expefledi 

In 


In Dominica, Governor Ord writes, that 
there is a natural Incrcafe, ‘though it is yet 
IncohJiderable, and though tlie fmugglihg 
m that ifland makes it liot appear fo favour- 
ably.. 

In Nevis there are abfolutely five womeii 
to four men. 

In Antigua, the epidemical diforders have 
lately cut off i-4th or i-5th of the negroes ; 
but this cannot be expedled to return, efpe- 
cially when the grand caufe of epidemical 
'diforders is removed. 

I 

In Bermudas and the Bahamas there is 
aflual increafe. 

In Montferrat there is much the fame de* 
creafe as there has been in Jamaica, which 
is to be accounted for by the emigrations 
from that ifland. 

Such, Sir, Is the ftate of the negroes ia 
our Weft India iflands; and It is ..not pnly 
founded upon authentic Hocum'ehts from 
3 rhence, 
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^hencci but it is alfo confirmed by a variety 
of other proofs. Mr. Long, whofc works 
are looked up to In the Iflands as a fort of 
Weft India Golpel upon theft fubjefts, lays 
it down as a principle, that when there are 
two n^roes upon an ifland to three hogf- 
heads of fugar, the work for them will be 
fo moderate, as to enfure a natural increaft ; 
and there is now much more than this pro- 
portion. It can be proved too, that a va¬ 
riety of individuals, by good ufage, have 
more than kept up their ftock. 

But, allowing even the number of negroes 
to be deficient, ftill there are many other 
refources to be . had—the wafte of labour 
'which now prevails—the introduftion of the 
plough and other machinery—the divifion 
of work, which in free and civilized coun¬ 
tries, is the grand,fource of wcakh-^the re- 
du^lion of the number of negro fervants, of 
whom not lefs than from 20 to 40 are kept 
in ordinary families.—All theft I touch up¬ 
on merely as hints, to Ihew that the Weft 
Indies are not bereaved of all the means! of 
eultivsting their eftates, as fome perfons 

have 
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have feared. But, Sir, even if thefe fuppo- 
fitions'are all falfe and idle, if every one of 
theft fuccedanla Ihould fail, I ftill do main¬ 
tain, that the Weft India planters can and 
will indemnify themftlves by the increaftd' 
price of fheir produce in our market; a prin-* 
ciple which is fo clear, that in queftions of 
taxation, or any other queftion of policy,' 
this fort of argument would undoubtedly 
be admitted. 

I fay, therefore, that the Weft Indians, 
who contend againft the abolition, are non- 
fulted in every part of the argument. 

Do they fay that importations are necef- 
fary ? I have fiiewn that the very numbers 
in the gang may be kept up by procreation.' 
Is this denied? I fay, the plough, hoffes, 
machinery, domeftic flaves, and-all the 
other fuccedania will fupply the deficiency.” 
Is it pej^fifted that the deficiency can in no 
way be fupplied, and that the quantity of 
produce muft diminifii? I thehrevert to that- 
irrefragable argument, that the increaft of' 
price will make up their lofs^ and is a clear 
ultimate fecurity.* 

Cl have 
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I have ih my hand the Extrafl from A 
pamphlet, which ftates, in very dreadful 
colours, what thoufaiids and tens of thou«* 
fands will be ruined; how our wealth will 
be impaired ; one third of our Commerce 
cutoff forever; how our manufaflures will 
droop in confcquenCe^ our land-tax be tailed, 
our marine deftroyed, while France, our na¬ 
tural enemy, and rival, will Itrengthen her- 
felf by our weaknefs. [A cry of alfeiit be¬ 
ing heard from feveral parts of the Houfe, 
Mr. Wilberforce added,) I beg, Sir, that 
Gentlemen will not miftake me. The pam¬ 
phlet, from which this prophecy is taken, 
was written by Mr. Glover in 1774, on a 
very different occafion—and I would there¬ 
fore alk Gentlemen, Whether it is indeed 
fulfilled r Is our wealth decayed ? biir com¬ 
merce cut off? our manufadlUrfes And our 
marine deflroyed ? Is FrdUce raifed up¬ 
on our ruins -On the contrary, 'dowt 

not fee, by the iiillance of this pamphlet, 
liow men in a defpondiilg moment will pic¬ 
ture to thcmfelves the hioft gloomy confe- 
quences, from caufes by no rncans to be 
appreh en ded, We' a re al 1, perh aps, ih th i s 
refpedl:, apt ibmetimes to be carried away 

bV 
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by a frightened imagihation~Like'the poor 
negroes, we are all, in bur turn, fubjeft to 
Obiba\ and when we have an intereft to 
bias us, we are carried away ten thoufahd 
times the more. 

The African merchants told us laft year, 
that if Jefs than two men to a ton were to 
be allowed, the trade could not continue. 
Mr, Tarleton, inftru£ledby the whole trade 
of Liverpool, declared the fame; told us 
that commerce would be mined, and our 
manufaftures would migrate to France.— 
We have petitions on the table from the 
manufacturers, but, I believe, they are not 
dated at Havre, or any port in France ; and 
yet it is certain, that, out , of twenty flilps 
lail year from Liverpool, not lefs than thir¬ 
teen carried this ruinous proportion of lefs 
than two to a ton. 

It is fald that Liverpool will be undone— 
the trade, fays Mr, Dalziel, at this time 
hangs upon a thread, and the fmallefl mat- • 
ler will overthrow it. 

C 2 I 
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• I believe, Indeed, the trade hangs upon 
a thread ; for it is a lofing trade to Liverpool 
at this time. It is a: lottery, in which ibme 
men have made large fortunes, chiefly by 
being their own infurers, while others fol¬ 
low the example of a few lucky adventu¬ 
rers, ahd lofe money by it. It is abfurd to 
fay,.’“therefore, that Liverpool will be ruin- 
€;.d by the abolition, or that it will feel the 
difference very fenfibly, fince the whole 
outward-bound tonnage of the Slave Trade 
amounts only to i-fifteenth of the outward 
bound tonnage of Liverpool.—We ought to 
remember alfo, that the Slave Trade actual¬ 
ly was fufpended during fome years of the 
war ; nor did any calamity follow from it. 

As to lliipping, our fiflierles and other 
trades will furnifh fo many innocent and 
bloodlefs ways of employing velTels, that no 
mifehief need be dreaded from this quarter. 

The next fubjeCt which I (hall touch up¬ 
on, is, the influence of the Slave Trade on 
our marine \ and, inftead of being a benefit 
to our failors, as fome have^norantly ar¬ 
gued; Ido aflert it is their' Thejywwii^ 
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evidence upon the point Is dear; for, by 
the Indefatigable induftry, and public fpi- 
rit of Mr. Clarkfon, the muftcr rolls of all 
the flave llilps have been collected and com¬ 
pared with thofc of other trades; and it 
appears, in the refult, that more failors 
die in one year in the Slave Trade, than die 
in two years in alj our other trades put to- 
getheiv 

It appears, by the muller rolls, to 88 
Have fiiips which failed frorn Liverpool in 
1787, that the original crews confifted of 
3170 failors—of thefe only 1438 returned : 
642 died, or were loft, and 1100 were dif- 
charged on the voyage, or deferted. either 
in Africa, or the Weft-Indi?.s. . It appeared 
to me for a long time unaccountable, how 
fo vaft a proportion of thefe failors, fliould 
leave their fliips in the Weft Indies; but I 
ftiall quote here a letter from Governor 

Parry at Barbadpes, which explains this dif¬ 
ficulty ; 
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Jlxira& of a ktier from Governor Pctrry^ ;<» 
Lord Sycbicy^ dated May 13, 1788, tranf 
vniUng iu'o Petitions. 

** To the African trade on the coaft ,I 
cannot venture to fpeak, not being fuffici- 
cntly acquainted with it; but am fearful 
fuch monftrous abufes have crept into it, aJJ 
to make the interference of the Britilh I^egif- 
lature abfolutcly ncceflary ; and have tola-, 
ment, that it falls to my lotto poflefs your 
I^rdlhip with the unpleafing information 
contained in the enclofed petitions, which 
is fully demonHratlve pf the ihameful 
praftices carried on in that unnatural com¬ 
merce.*’ 

He then fpeaks of having feen Captain 
Bibby, who is the perfon mentioned in the 
following petitions, though the other Cap¬ 
tain had endeavoured to prevent it; and, he 
lays, he has fent back the pawns (mention¬ 
ed alfo in the petitions) to their enraged pa¬ 
rents—adding, ** That 1 cannot help hi v- 
ing my fufpicions ; and I \vas yefterday 
told, that he had private inft:ru 61 ions from 
the petitioners not to prefent the petitions 

to 
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to me, if Bibby would quietly refign the 
Pawns; which leads me to believe there 
was a general combination in thefe unwar¬ 
rantable practices, among all the mailers of 
the veflcls then in Camcroons river.” 

He then comes to the fubjecl of the Bri- 
tilh failors—‘‘ Your Lordlhip (fays he) 
is perfedlly infoi’mcd of the nefarious prac¬ 
tices of the African trade, and the cruel 
manner in which the greater number of the 
mailers treat their feamcn. There is fcarce- 
ly a veflel in that trade that calls at Barba- 
does, from which I have not a complaint 
made to me, either by the mailer or the 
feamcn ; but more frequently the latter, 
who are often fliamefully ufed ; for the Af¬ 
rican traders at home, being obliged to fend 
out their (hips very llrong handed, as well 
from the unhealtljinefs of the climate, as 
the neceflity of guarding the Slaves, foon 
feel the expenee of feamen’s wages; and as 
foon as they come amongft thefe Iflands, 
and all danger of infurreflioii is removed, 
the mailers quarrel with their feamcn, up¬ 
on the moll frivolous pretences, and turn 
them on Ihore on the firft ifland they Hop 
C 4 at. 
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at, fom'etimes with, and fortietimfes with¬ 
out paying them their wages; and Barba- 
does being the wlnd\vard flaticin, has gene¬ 
rally a large proportion of thefe men thrown 
in upon her; and forry am I to fay, that 
many of thefe valuable fubjeds are, from 
ficknefs, and the dire’ neceffity of entering 
into foreign employ for maintenance, loft 
to the Brltifli nation.” 

Thus do we fee how Mr, Clarkfon’s ac¬ 
count of the mufter-rolls is verified, and 
\vhy it is that fo vaft a proportion of failors 
in the flave fliips is loft tO; this country.— 
But let us touch alfo on the petitions which 
Governor Parry fpeaks of. It feems that the 
Captain Bibby before mentioned had carried 
off from Africa thirty of the King’s children 
and relations, left in pawn with him, who 
retaliated by feizing five Englifh Captains. 
Thefe Captains difpatch a veflel with peti¬ 
tions to Governor Parry, to fend back the 
King’s fons, in order to their own releafe.— 
Now, Sir, let us mark the ftile of thefe pe¬ 
titions—‘‘ I James M‘Gauty,—I William 
Willoughby, &c. being on ft ore on the 
execution of our bufinefs, were feized by a 

body 
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*hody of armed natives, who lay In ambuft 
in order to take us.”—What villains muft 
thefe Africans be, to feize fo defignedly fuch 
friends as the Britift fubjeits, and this 
merely with a view to get back their own 

children !-This,” fays the petition, 

they effected, and dragged us to their 
town, where they treated us in a moft fa- 
vage and barbarous manner, and loaded us 
with irons.”—Obferve, Sir, the indignant 
fpirit of thefe Captains—Britifli freemen to 
be loaded with irons ! White men In cufto- 
cly to thefe barbarous Negroes !—But what 
was the caufc of this abominable outrage ? 
‘‘ On account,” fay they, “ of impru* 
dent behaviour of Captain Robert Bibby”— 
But what wMs the Imprtuknce? —“ who 
carried off thirty pawns, who were the King 
and traders’ fons, daughters, and relations.” 

-Here, then, we have a picture of the 

equitable fpirit in which this trade is carried 
on.—Thefe Princes and Chiefs, who, by 
Captain Bibby’s imprudence^ had loft all 
their families and children, propofe, how¬ 
ever, to fatisfy every demand, and to give 
thefe Captains their liberty, provided only 
they may have their children back again.— 

But 
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But, fay two of the Captains, We, find¬ 
ing that we could not comply with their 
extravagant conditions, did endeavour to re¬ 
gain our liberty, wdilch we effeded. But 
we verily believe, that our refpedive voya¬ 
ges are entirely ruined, the natives being 
determined to make no further trade with 
cither of us, nor pay the above debts, un¬ 
til their fons, daughters, &:c. are return*^ 
cd, and debarring us of wood, water, or 
any country provifions; therefore we fha|l 
be forced to leave the river immediately, 
and, on that account, we think our voyages 
ruined, as before.” 

It has been urged by fome perfons, in 
proof of the wicked barbarity of thefe Kings 
and Chiefs, that the}" pawn their own chil¬ 
dren ; from which it is concluded, that 
they feel no fort of affedlion for them, and 
therefore deferve all the evils which we in^ 
Aid upon them. 

The contrary Is In truth the cafe ; for tho 
Captains, knowing the affedion tliey have 
for their relations, are willing to take them 
as hoftages for very confiderable debts, and 

arc 


are fenfible of their ideal value, though the 
real value is trifling; and the feene which 
I have juft laid before you very fairly fhews 
both the general fplrit of our Captains, and 
the wTCtched fituation to which our com¬ 
merce has reduced thefe African Princes :—• 
And if, Sir, at the very moment when Par-? 
liament was known to be enquiring Into 
this trade, thefe abufes are thus boldly per- 
fifted in, how can we fuppofc that any re¬ 
gulations, or any palliatives, can overcome 
thefe enormities, and juftify our continue 
ance of the trade ?—It is true, the African 
Committee hear little of the matter :-H-.for 
we find, that even thefe Captains, who 
were in prifon, inftruded the bearer of their 
petition, not to apply to Governor Parry, 
except in the laft neceflity, but merely to 
get back the King’s fons, meaning quietly 
to coinpromife matters with Captain Bib- 
by; and If it were not for the vigilance of 
Governor Parry, the truth would never 
have come out. In like manner, we find, 
that although very few failors, when they 
come to Liverpool, go into an cxpenfive 
profecution of their Captains, yet Governor 
Parry bears of complaints againft them eve- 

ry 
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ry day; and wc find, that Jufticc Otlcy, 
in the iflnnd of St. Vincent’s, where law is 
cheap, both hears their grievances, and rc^ 
drefles them. 

- There is one other argument, in my opl-* 
nion a very weak and abfurd one^ which 
many perfons, however, have much dwelt 
upon—I mean, that, if wc relinquiih the 
flave trade, France will take it up.—If the 
flave trade be fuch as I have deferibed it, 
and if the Houfe is alfo convinced of this— 
if it he in truth both wicked and impolitic, 
we cannot wlfh a greater mifehief to France 
than that the fhould adopt it.—For the fake 
of h'rance, however, and for the fake of 
humanity, I trufi:—nay, I am furc—(he 
will not. France is too enlightened a na¬ 
tion, to begin pufliing a fcandalous as well 
ns ruinous traffic, at the very time when 
England fees her folly, and refolves to give 
it up. It is clearly no argument whatever 
again ft the wlckednrfs of the trade, that 
France will adopt it For thofe who ar¬ 
gue thus may argue equally, that we may 
rob, murder, and commit any crime, which 
anyone elfc would have committed, if we 

did 


did not.—The truth is, that, by our ex¬ 
ample, we fhall produce the contrary effeft* 
If we refufe the abolition, we fhall He, 
therefore, under the twofold guilt, of know- 
Ingly perfifting in this wicked trade bur- 
fcl ves,and,as far as we can, of inducing Franee 
to do the fame.—Let us, therefore, lead 
the way—let this enlightened country take 
precedence in this noble caufc, and we fhall 
foon find that France is not backward to 
follow, nay, perhaps, to accompany our 
fteps.—If they fliould be mad enough to 
adopt it, they will have every dlfadvantage 
to contend with—They muft buy the ne¬ 
groes much dearer than we; the manufac¬ 
tures they fell muft probably be ours; an 
expenfive floating factory, ruinous to the 
health of Tailors, which we have hitherto 
maintained muft be fet up; and, after all, 
the trade can ferve only as a fort of Gib¬ 
raltar, upon which they may fpend their 
ftrength, while the produflive branches of 
their commerce muft In proportion be neg- 
leded and ftarved. 

But I have every ground for believing 
that the French will not be thus wicked and 

abfurd 



abfurd; Mr. Necknr, the enlightened ini^ 
nifter of that country, a man who has in¬ 
troduced moral and religious principles into 
Government, more than has been common 
with many minifters, has ailually recorded 
his abhorrence of the Slave Trade ; he has 
under his own hand in his publication on the 
finances^ pledged himfelf, as it were, to the 

♦ Extract froin Mr. Neckcr’s Trcatifc on the Admimilra-* 
tion of the Finances of France. Vol. i. ch. 13, 

The Colonics of France contain as wc hare feen, near five 
hundred thoufand Slaves, and it is from the number of thofe 
wretches, that th? inhabitants fet a value on their Plantations* 
What a fatal prorpec'f! nnd how profolind fi fuhjctJf for rc. 
flection!—AIss! how inconfequent ue are both in burmo* 
rality, and our principles. We preach up humanity, and yet 
go every Vear to bind in chains twenty thoufind natives of 
Africa ! Wc call the Mobrs barbarians and ruflians, bccaufc 
they attack the liberty of Europeans, at the rift of their own ; 
yet thefc Europeans go, without danger, and as mere fpecu- 
Jatorsto purcli.are flaves, by gratifying the cupidity of thei^ 
mafterB, and excite all thofe bloody icciu-s which are the 
ufiial preliminaries of this trafHck! In ihort, wc pride our- 
felvcson the fiipcriorlty of man, and it is with reafoti we 
difeover the fuperiority in the wonderful and rnyAerioiift 
unfolding of the intellectual faculties ; and yet a trifling dif¬ 
ference in the hair of the head, or irt the colour of the epi¬ 
dermis, is fufHcicnt to change our rcfpctff into contempt, and 
to engage us to place Beings, like ourfclrcs, in the rank of 
thofe animals, devoid of rc.ifon, whom we fubjeft to the 
yoke, that we may make uft of their flfcnglh and of their' 
infliniSl at command. 
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abolition, and It is iiVipofllble that a man c-in 
bcib loft to all fenfe of decency, aifd cora- 
m6n confiftency of charafter, as not to for¬ 
ward by every influence in his power, a 
caufe in which he has fo publicly declared 
himfelf. There is another anecdote which 
1 mention here with pleafure, which is, that 
the King of France very lately being re- 
quefted to diffolve a foclety fet up in France, 
for the abolition of the blave Trade, made 
atifwer, that he certainly flioiild not, for 
that he was very glad it exifted,** 

I believe. Sir, I have now touched upon 
all the objeftlons of any confequence, which 
are made to the abolition of this Trade.— 
When we confider the vaftnefs of the Conti¬ 
nent of Africa ; when we refleft how all 
other countries have for fome centuries paft, 
been advancing in happinefsand civilization; 
when we think how in this fame period all 
irtiprovement la Africa has been defeated 
by her intercoiirfe with Britain ; when we 
refleft hoVVlt is Weourfeivcs that have de¬ 
graded them to that wretched brutifhnefs 
and barbarity Which we now plead as the 
juftificatioU of oiir guilt; how the S hv 
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Trade has enjlaved iheir mitids^ blackened 
their charafter and funk themfo low in the 
fcale of animal beings, that fome think the 
very apes are of a higher clafs, and fancy the 
Qurang Outang has given them the go-by.— 
What a mortification muft we feel at having 
fo long negle^^l:ed to think of our guilt, or to 
attempt any reparation; It^ feems, indeed, 
as if we had determined to forbear from all 
interference until the meafure of our folly 
and wickednefs was fo full and complete; un¬ 
til the impolicy which eventually belongs 
to vice, was become fo plain and glaring, 
that not an individual in the country fiiould 
refufe to join in the abolition : It feems as if 
we had waited until the perfons moft inte- 
refted fliould be tired out with the folly and 
nefarioufnefs of the trade, and fhould unite 
in petitioning againfl: it. 

Let us then make fuch amends as we cart 
for the mifchlefs we have done to that un¬ 
happy Continent: Let us recolleft what 
Europe itfelf was no longer ago than three 
or four centuries. What if I fhould be able 
to fiiew this Houfe that in a civilized part 
of Europe, In the time of our Henry II. there 

were 


\vc»re ‘people who aftually fold their own 
children ? what, if I fhould tell them, that 
England itfelf was that country ? what if I 
Jhould point out to tliem that the very place 
where this inhuman traffic was. carried on 
was/fo City ofBri/lol? Ireland at that time 
ufed to drive a confiderable trade in Haves, 
with thefe neighbouring barbarians; but a 
great plague having infefted the country, the 
Irlfh were ftruck with a panic, fufpefted (I 
am furc very properly) that the plague was 
a punifliment feiit from Heaven, for the fin 
of the Slave Trade, and therefore abolifhed 
it. All I ask, therefore, of the people of 
Briftol, is, that they would become as civi¬ 
lized now, as Irlfhmcn were four hundred 
years ago. Let us put an end at once to ^ 
this inhuman traffic,-—let us ftop this effu-. 
fion of human blood. The true way to 
virtue is by withdrawing from temptation;— 
let us then withdraw from thefe wretched 
Africans, thofe temptations to fraud, vio- 
lenccj cruelty, and injuftice, which the 
Slave Trade furniflies. Wherever the fun 
Ihines, let us go round the world with him ^ 
difFufing our beneficence; but let us not 
traffic, only that we may fet Kings agalnfi: 
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their Subjects, Subjcds againft their Kingly 
fowing difcord In every, village, fear and 
. terror In every family, fetting millions of 
our fellow creatures a hunting each other 
for (laves, creating fairs and markets for 
human flefli, through one whole continent 
of the world, and under the name of policy, 
concealing from ourfelves all the bafenefs 
and iniquity of fiich a traffic. 

Why may we not hope, ere long, to fee 
Hans-towns cftabllffied on the coaft of 
Africa, as they were on the Baltic ? It is 
faid the Africans arc idle, but they are not 
too idle at lead to catch one another : feven 
hundred to one thoufand tons of rice are 
Annually bought of them ; by the (ame rule, 
why (hould we not buy more : at Gambia 
one thoufind of them arefeen continually at 
work: VCTiy (hould not fomc more thoufands 
be fet to work in the fame manner ? It is 
the Slave Trade that caufes their idlenefs, 
and every other 'mifehief. Wc are told by 
one witnefs, they fell one another as they 
can and while they can get brandy by 
catching one another, no wonder they are 
too idle for any reguhr work. 

I have 
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t have one word more to add upon a mod 
inatcrial point; but it is a point fo fclf evi¬ 
dent, that I (hall be extremely (hort. 

It will appear^ from every thing which I 
have faid, that it is not regulation, it is not 
mere palliatives, that can cure this enormous 
evil:—^Total abolition is the only polfible 
cure for it.“Thc Jamaica report, indeed, 
admits much of the evil, but recommends it 
to ui, fo to regulate the trade, thatnoper- 
fons (hould be kidnapped or made (laves 
contrary to the cuflom of Africa• But may 
they not be made (laves tinjujlly^ and yet by 
no means contrary to the cuflom of Africa ? I 
have (liewn tliey may ; for all the cudoms 
of Africa are rendered favage and imjud 
through the influence of this trade : be Tides 
how can wc dlfciiminate between the (laves 
judly and unjudly made ? Can wc know 
them by phyfiogiiomy ? or, if wc could, 
does any man believe that the Britiffi C’ap- 
tains can, by any regulation in this country, 
be prevailed upon to refuTe all fuch fl ivcs 
as have not been fairly, honeftly, and up¬ 
rightly enflaved ? But granting even that 
they (hould do this, yet how would the 
D 2, re- 
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reje<f>cd flaves be rccompeiifcd ? They are- 
brought, as \vc arc told, from three or four 
thoufaiid miles off, and exchanged like 
cattle from one hauil to another, until they 
reach the coaft. We fee then that it is the 
cxi(fence of the Slave Trade that is the 
fpring of all this internal traffic, and that 
the remedy cannot be applied without ^abo¬ 
lition. Again, as to the middle paflage, 
the evil is radical there alfo; the Mer¬ 
chants profit depends upon the number 
that can be croiidcd together, and upon 
the ffiortnefs of their allowance : Aftrin- 
gents, efcarolicks, and all the other arts 
of making them up forfalc, arc of the very 
cfllnceof the trade; thefe arts will be con¬ 
cealed both from the purchafer and the le- 
gidature ; they are ncccflary to the owner’s 
profit, and they will be piauflifcd. Again, 
cliaihs and arbitrary treatment muff be ufed 
in tranfportlng them ; our fcamen muft be 
taught to piny the tyrant, and that depra¬ 
vation of manners among them (which 
fome very judicious perfons have treated of, 
as the very word part of tliis bufinefs) can¬ 
not be hindered while the trade itfelf con¬ 
tinues. 

As 


As to the flave merchants, they have al¬ 
ready told you, that if two (laves to a ton 
arc not permitted, the trade cannot continue; 
fo that the objedlons are done away by 
themfelves on this quarter ; and in the Weft 
Indies, I have ftiewn tliat the abolition is 
the only poflible Aim ulus vvliercby regard 
to population, and confequently to the bap- 
pinefs of the negroes, can be efFcftually ex¬ 
cited in thofc iflauds, 

I truft, therefore, I have fticwn, that upon 
every ground, the total abolition ought to take 
place. 1 have urged many things which 
are not my own leading motives for propo- 
(ing it, fince I have wirtied to ffiew every 
defeription of Gentlemen, and particularly 
the Weft India planters, who deferve every 
attention, that the abolition is politic upon 
their own principles alfg. 

Policy, however, Sir, is not my princi¬ 
ple, and I am not alhamed to lay it. There 
is a principle above every thing that is po¬ 
litical ; and when I reflect on the command 
which fays, ‘‘ l^houfialt do no murder be¬ 
lieving the authority to be divine, how can 
D 3 I dare 
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I dare to fet up any reafonings of n^y own 
againft it ? And, Sir, when we think of 
eternity, and of the future confequences of 
all human conduct, what is there in this 
life that fhould make any man coiitradidl: 
the diftates of his confcience, the principles 
of juftice, the laws of religion, and of 
God, 

Sir, the nature and all the circumflances 
of this trade are now laid open to us ; we 
can no longer plead ignorance,—we cannot 
evade it,—it is now an object placed before 
us ,—we cannot pafs it; we may fpurn it, 
we may kick it out of our way, but we can¬ 
not turn afide fo as to avoid feeing It; for it 
is brought now fo direftly before our eyes, 
that this Houfe muft decide, and muft juflify 
to all the world, and to their own confcicnces, 
the rctSlitude of the grounds and principles 
of their decifion. 

A Society has been eflabllflied for the abo¬ 
lition of this trade, in which Diffenters, 
Quakers, Churchmen—in which the moft 
confeientious of all perfiiafions have all uni¬ 
ted, and made a common caufe in this great 

queflion. 


.queftion. Let not Parliament be the only 
body that is infenftble to the principles of 
•national juftice. Let us make reparation to 
Africa, fo far as we can, by eftablifhing a 
■trade upon true commercial principles, and 
.we (hall foon find the re6litude of our con- 
duiSt rewarded, by the benefits of a regular 
-and a growing commerce. 

I fliall now move thefevcral Refolutions, 
upon whicli I do not alk the Houfe to de¬ 
cide to-night, but ftiall conlider the debate 
as adjourned to any day next week that 
may be thought moft: convenient. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

I. 

HAT tlie number of Haves annually 
carried from the coaft of Africa, in 
BriciHi vcfTels, is fuppofed to be about 38,ocX) 

That the nunaber annually carried to 
the Britifli Weft India Iflands, has (on an 
average of four years, to the year 1787 
inclufive) amounted to about — 22,500 
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That the number annually retained in 
the faid Iflands, as far as appears by the 
Cuftom Houfe accounts, lias amounted, 
on the fame average, to about, — — i7j5oo 

IL 

THAT much the greater number of tlie negroes, 
carried away by European vcflels, arc brought from 
the interior parts of the continent of Africa, and 
many of them from a very great diftance. 

That no precife information appears to have 
been obtained of the manner in which thefe per- 
Tons have been made Ihues, 

But that from the accounts, as far as ary have 
becnprocuied on this fubject, with refped to the 
flaves brought from the interior parts of Africa, 
and from the information wliich has been received 
refpectlng the countries neaier to the coaft, the 
(laves may in genera! be claifed under fome of the 
following defcripcions: 

I ( 1 . Prifoners taken in war, 

2d. Free jicrfons fold for debt, or on account of 
real or imputed crimes, particularly adultery and 
witchcraft; in which cafes they are frequently fold 
with their whole families, and fometimes for the 
profit of thofe by wliom they are condemned. 

3d, Do- 


3d. Domcdic flaves fold for the profit of their 
mailers; in fome places at tlie will of the mafleri, 
and in fome places, on being condemned for real 
or imputed crimes. 

4th. Perfiins made flaves by various a^ls of op- 
preflion, violence, or fraud, committed either by 
the Princes and Chiefs, of thofe countries on their 
fubjecls, or by private individuals on each other j 
or, laflly, by Europeans engaged in tliis traffic. 

III. 

Tf^AT the trade carried on by European na¬ 
tions on the coail of Africa, for the purchafe of 
flaves, has neccflarily a tendency to occafion fre¬ 
quent and cruel war among the natives, to pro¬ 
duce unjull conviclions and piinifiiments for pre¬ 
tended or aggravated crimes, to encourage ads 
of oppitlFion, violence and fraud, and to obflriKd 
the natural courfe of civilization and improvements 
in thole countries. 

IV, 

THAT the continent of Africa, in its prefent 
flate, furniflies feveral valuable articles of com¬ 
merce highly im|X)rtant to the trade and manu- 
fadurcs of this kingdom, and which are in a great 
meafure peculiar to that quarter of the globe j and 

that 



that the foil and climate have been found, by cx-' 
perience, well adapted to the produdlon of other 
articles, with which we are now either wholly, or in 
great part, fupplied by foreign nations. 

That an extenfive commerce with Africa in thefc 
commodities, might probably be fubilitutcd in die 
place of that which is now carried on in flaves, fo 
as at leaft to afford a return for die fame quantity 
of goods as has annually been carried thither in 
Britifli vcffels. 

And, laffly, That fuch a commerce might rca- 
fonably be expcfled to incrcafc in proportion to 
the progrefs of civilization and improvement on 
that continent. 

V. 

that the Slave Trade has been found, by ex¬ 
perience, to be peculiarly injurious and deftrudive 
to the Britifli feamen who'have been employed 
therein ; and that die mortality among them has 
been much greater than in his Majcfty s fiiips 
llationed on the coalt of Africa, or than has been 
ulual in Britifli veffels employed in any other trade. 

YL 

THxAT die mode of tranfporting the Haves from 
Africa to the Weft Indies neceffarily expofes them 

to 
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to many and grievous fufferings, for which no re¬ 
gulation can provide an adequate remedy; and 
that, in conftqiicnce tliereof, a large proportion 
of them has annually pcrilhed during the voyage. 

VII. 

THAT a large proportion of die flaves fo tranf- 
poned, has alfo pcriflicd in die harbours in the Weft 
indies previous to'' their being fold. That this 
Jofs is ftated by die' affcmbly of the Illand of Ja¬ 
maica at about four and a half per cent, of the 
number imported ; and is, by medical perfons of 
experience in that I Hand, aferibed, in great mca- 
fure, to difeafes contradled during the voyage, and 
to the nicde of treatment on board the lliips, by 
wliich tliofe difcales have been fuppreffed for a 
time, in order to render the Haves fit for immedi¬ 
ate falc. 

VIII. 

THAT die loft of newly imported Negroes, with¬ 
in the firft three years after their importadon, bears 
a large pro])ortion to tlie whole number imported. 

ix. 

THAT the natural incrcafe of population, 
among the Slaves in the iflands, appear to have 
been impeded principally by the following caufes : 

ift. 
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ift. The inequality of the number of the 
in the importations from Africa* 

2cl. The gcfneraJ diiToIutencfs of manners among 
the Slaves, and the want of proper regulations for 
the encouragement of marriages, and of rearing 
children. 

3d. Particular difeafes which are prevalent a- 
mong them, and which arc in fome inftances attri¬ 
buted to too fevere labour or rigorous treatment; 
and in others to infufikient or improper food. 

4th. Thofe difeafes whicii afled: a large propor¬ 
tion of Negro children in their infancy, and thofe 
to which the Negroes newly imported from Africa 
have been found to be particularly liable, 

X. 

THAT the whole' number of Slaves 
in the illand of Jamaica, in 1768, was 
about — — — — 167,0005 

THAT the number in 1774, was da¬ 
ted by Governor Keith, about — 153,0005 

And, that the number in December 
1787, as dated by Lieutenant Governor 
Clarke, was about — — 256,000. 

That, 
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That, by comparing thefc number with ihenumbcrs 
imported into and retained in the ifland, in the fevcral 
years from 176810 1774 inclufive, as appearing 
from the accounts delivered to the committee of trade 
by Mr. Fuller 5 and in the fcvcral years from 1775 
inclufive, to 1787 alfo inclufive, as appearing by 
the accounts delivered in by die Infpcftor General; 
ajid allowing for a lofs of about one twenty fecond 
part by deaths on Ihip-board after entry? as Hated 
in the Report of the Affcmbly of the laid Ifland of 
Jamaica, it apjx*ars. 

That the annual cxcefs of deaths above births in 
the Ifland in the whole period of iuneteen years, has 
been in the proportion of about feven eighths per 
cent, computing on the medium number of Slaves 
in the Ifland during that period. 

That in the lirfl fix ) ears of die faid nineteen, 
the excefs of deaths was in the proportion of ra¬ 
ther more than one on every hundred on the medium 
number. 

That in tlie lad thirteen years of the fiiid nine¬ 
teen, the excels of deaths was in die proportion of 
about three-fifths on every’ hundred on the medium 
number; and that a number of Slaves, amounting 
to 15,000, is dated by the report of the ifland of 
Jamaica to have perilhcd, during the latter period 
in confequence of repeated hurricanes, and of the. 
want of foreign fupjilies of provillons. 

XI. 
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That the whole number of Slaves in 
the ifland of Barbadocs was, in the year 
1764, according to the account given in 
to the Committee of Trade by Mr. 
Braithwaite, — — — 70,706 

That in 1774, the number was, by 
the fame account — — 74 >S 74 

In 1780, by ditto — — 68,270 

In 1781, after the hurricane, according 
to the fame account — — — 

101786, by ditto — — 62,115 


That by comparing thefe numbers with the num¬ 
ber imported into this iOand, according to the fame 
account, (not allowing for any re-exportation) the 
annual excefs of deaths, above births, in the ten 
years from 1764 to 17741 was in the proportion of 
about five on every hundred, computing on the me¬ 
dium number of Slaves in the iQand during that 
period. 

That in the feven years from 1774 to 1780, both 
inclufive, the excefs of deaths was in the proportion 
of about one and one-third on every hundred, on 
the medium number. 

That between the year 1780 and 1781, there ap¬ 
pears to have been a decrcafe in the number of 
Slaves of about 5,000. 

That 


That in tlie fix years from 1781 to 17S6, botb 
inclufive, the excefs of deaths \v:ts in the propor¬ 
tion of rather lefs than fc*. cn*cighths in every hun¬ 
dred, onthcnieJium numf)cr. 

And that in the four years from 1783 to 1786, both 
inclufive, the cxccis of deaths was in the propor¬ 
tion of rather lefs than one-third in every hundred, 
on the medium numfjer. 

And that during the whole period, there is no 
doubt that foine were exported from theilland, but 
conful.-rably more in the firll jjart of this period 
than in die Lift. 

XII. 

THAT t!;c accounrs from the Leeward Ifiands, 
and from Dominica, Chenana, and Saint Vin¬ 
cent’s j do not furnifn fu-rK ient grounds for com¬ 
paring the Hate of population in the faid lilands at 
different periods, with the number of Slaves which 
Lave been from time to tiiv.e imported into the faid 
Iflands, and exported therefrom. 

But that, from the evidence wlfich has been re¬ 
ceived refpefting the preient Rate of thefe Iflandsy 
as well as of Jamaica and Barbadoes; and from a 
conlidcracion of the means obviating the caufes 
which have hitherto operated to impede the natural 
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ihcreafe of the Slaves, and oflefTcning tlie demand 
for manual labour, without diminiHiing the profit 
of the planter, it appears that no confiderablc or 
permanent inconvenience would rcfultfrom difeon- 
tinuing the farther importation of African Slaves. 

N*B, It is the intention after pafling thefe refb- 
lutions, to move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
total abolition of the Slave Trade. 


LORD PENRHYN, 

After a tribute of approbation to the 
beauty, force, and eloquence of what Mr. 
Wilberforce had juft delivered, faid, he 
ihould indeed appear but with an ill grace ; 
yet was he fo firmly fixed in his opinion of 
the mifehiefs which an unqualified abolition 
of the flave trade muft occafion, that he 
found.it his duty to oppofc the main point 
of the Honourable Gentlemaids argument. 
He did fo from a pre-conviftlon—he'did fo 
from the errors—palpable errors to be found 
in the reports, fjpecches, and quotations -al¬ 
luded 
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ludcd to, moft of which were cither riiis- 
ftated or mifapplied. A regulation might 
be requifite; but a total abolition was go¬ 
ing a ftep beyond the bounds of prudence 
or re£Htude. 

Mr. BAMBER GASCOYNE, 

On the fame fide of the argument, contend¬ 
ed, that a total unqualified abolition would 
do an injury to private property and to 
public intereft. The Honourable Gentle¬ 
man, who had his plan fo near at heart, 
gave the Committee a very fine fyftem of 
agriculture, which country gentlemen, who 
underftood the plough, might conceive well 
adapted to this country; but how it applied 
to the burning regions of the weft, was yet 
to be proved. He then entered into a de¬ 
fence of what he faid laft year on the fub- 
je£l of tonnage, which he contended was 
now mis-ftated by the Honourable Gentle¬ 
man ; and, as to the lofs of feameh, he 
would take upon him to aver, that, inftead 
of a check to the African flave trade fervihgj 
cur marine, it did them the moft eflentia^ 

E injury 
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injury, numbers being at this moment m 
want of bread, on account of the bill pafled 
in the laft Seflion of Parliament, for the re¬ 
gulation of tonnage. He did not wl(h to 
give a hafty opinion on the bufinefs, and 
therefore requefted, that time might be al¬ 
lowed for confuleration of the fubjeft, on 
the calculations luade in the I^onpurable 
Gentleman’s fpeech ; and he trufted, when 
this fairnefs^ was adopted, and the warmth 
of prejudice removed, that the African 
flave trade would be found produdiive of 
confidcrable revenue to this country. 

:-Mr. WILBERFORCE 

AlTured the Houfe, that he had not w//- 
fully mis-ftated the matter. He might err,, 
but it was not with the confent of his 
mind; for he really believed every fyllable 
he had uttered to he ftridlly founded on 
truth. He begged it might be fo under- 
ftood, that he did not mean to bring the 
fubjeft into debate on its broad bafis at pre¬ 
sent.—^He wKhed to give time for a due coii- 
fideration of the fubjeft; and therefore., if 

it 
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it was agreeable to the Committee, fliould 
mention Monday as a proper day to go into 
the difeuflion of tlie feveral motions which 
were offered to the Committee. 


Mr. burke 

Gave his opinion on the fubjeft.—It was, 
that the flave trade fliould be totally abolifh- 
ed.—It was a dilgrace to human nature—it 
began in rn^urderous war—It ended in perpe¬ 
tual exile ; and what aggravated the fccne of 
horror was, that the unhappy fufferers were 
not known to he guilty of any crime what- 
fbever. He was ngainft going at all into thofe 
merits contained in the papers which the 
Honourable Gentleman had laid upon the 
table. His idea was, that the motion Ihould 
now be made for a total abolition of this 
inhuman traffic ; lb that, in procefs of time, 
commerce might extend itfelf over the 
Yaft: continent of Africa, as well as in 
the more narrowed, and civilized parts 
of Europe. But however he coincided 
in the general idea with the Honourable 
Gentleman, yet he could not heartily 
£ 2 agree 
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agree in the mode by which the purport of 
that idea was to be fulfilled.' He wilhcd 
for no abftrafted queftlons, but to come at 
once to the point; for each motion, as now 
read to theHoufe, might occafion debate, and 
that debate produce,he would not fay 
probably^ a caufe to fight a word out; and 
if it fliould, by any misfortune, be the 
means of putting a negative upon the wholes 
the matter would appear as a dilgrace upon 
the journals of Parliament. Hence he recom¬ 
mended brevity, and advifed that the motion 
fliould contain no more than a refolution of 
tlie Committee, that the flave trade fliould 
be totally aboliflied ; to which motion he 
fliould give his mofl: hearty affirmative, on 
account of the purity of its principles; for, 
if the bill was thrown out in the Lords, 
the refolutions, ftanding on the Journals, 
would become a recorded cenfure on the 
Commons. 

Inftead of feeing the unhappy Africans 
thus treated by the Sons of Freedom, 
he trufted, we ihould inftantly put a 
flop to this evil, and, inftead of counte¬ 
nancing the fale of our fellow creatures, 

begin 
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begin a new kind of traffi:, and barter Illi¬ 
cit profit for glorious humanity. His rea- 
fon for troubling the Houfc at prefent, was, 
that his duty in another place, might, in 
all probability, make it impoffible for him 
to attend on Monday next, and, therefore, 
what fentlmeats he had to offer, he then 
wiflied to deliver. He paid many compli* 
meats to Mr. Wilberforcc for what he (aid, 
and declared, that it might be truly called 
one of the bed fpeeches ever delivered’ in 
Parliament, In favour of a race of beings 
who had this foie comfort, that the 57/tir 
was only compenfated by not being a Man. 

Mr. P I T T 

I 

Could not permit fo important a matter 
fo pafs without faying a few words. He 
gave his moft hearty concurrence to all that 
had been fo eloquently fpoken by his Ho¬ 
nourable Friend, and was fully convinced 
in his own mind, that there fliould be a 
total and unqualified repeal of ihe Sla’xee fradc 
Law. He differed with Mr. Burke as to 
his idea refpefting the motion; becaufe he 
tliought that nothing fliort of uncondition¬ 
ally 
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ally abolilhlng the whole of this traffic, 
could be of fervice to the caufe of humani¬ 
ty. The Houfe, he therefore trufted, would 
cordially concur in one opinion, and he 
wifhed, for the honour of Britain, It might 
be an unanimous vote on the occafion. As to 
France, he trufted, from every matter he 
could learn, that ffie would be content to 
follow our plan of emancipation, when ffie 
found ffie could not take the lead in fo glo¬ 
rious a bufinefs. 

He faid it was, indeed, a momentous 
queftioii, and that nothing but its not be¬ 
ing truly underftood, could ever have pre¬ 
vented its being hitherto adopted. How¬ 
ever, he had no doubt of this great quef- 
* tion being at laft decided by the immutable 
law of juftice, for it was a fubjeft on which 
truth muft and would be invincible. Some¬ 
thing had been thrown out refpedling the 
advantage foreign countries might take of 
our giving up this traffic—but that was idle 
fpeculation. Great Britain was always able 
to prevent an illicit trade of negroes by any 
other power to the Weft Indies; but of that 
a there 
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there was no great apprehenfion ; the French 
were probably following up our idea, and, 
perhaps, meaning to enter into a ncgocia- 
tion with us on the fubjecl. 


Mr. fox 

Said, he never had heard a debate with 
more fatisfaftion than the prefent. With 
regard to the plan of laying the propofitioiis 
before the Houfe, where lie was agreed as 
to the fubftance of a meafure, he did not 
like to differ as to the form of it. If, how¬ 
ever, he differed in any thing, it was rather 
with a view to forward the bufinefs than to 
injure it, or to throw any thing like an ob- 
ftacle or impediment in Its way. Nothing 
like either ffiould come from him. W’hat 
he thought was, that all the propofitlons 
were not ncceflary to be votj;d, previous to 
the ultimate vote, though fome of them un¬ 
doubtedly were. In order to explain this, 
he reminded the Honourable Gentleman, 
that the propofitioiis were of two forts ; one 

lort 
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fort alleged the fit grounds on which the 
Houle ought to proceed to aboli/h tho Slave 
Trade, viz. that it was a difgrace to huma¬ 
nity, that it was attended with the lofs of 
lives to our feamcn, as well as the Afri¬ 
cans, &c. &c. Another fort contained af- 
fertions in nufwer, as it were, to the objec¬ 
tions that had been dated, or were fuppofed 
likely to be dated. The putting fuch refo« 
lutions on their Journals might create a dif¬ 
ficulty to foreign powers ; becaufe what 
might be a matter of objedioii to Great Bri¬ 
tain, might not be fo to any other country. 

Mr. Fox applauded Mr. Wilberforce, and 
gave him his thanks for profefling to do 
what he thought it their duty to do, viz. to 
completely abolifli the traffic in Slaves; a 
traffic, for continuing which, on no ground, 
cither a plea of policy or necefiity could 
be urged. Wherever an effcftual remedy 
could not be had, Mr. Fox faid, he approved 
a palliative, becaufe fomethlng like a reme¬ 
dy was better than no remedy at all; in 
the prefent cafe, an effeftual remedy was 
not only more defirable, but it was miith 
lefs difficult to be obtained that a palliative. 

He 


He was glad that the Propofitions were to 
be put upon the Journals; becaufe If from 
any misfortune, the bufinefs flioiild fall, 
while it dood upon the Journals, It might 
fucceed another year; certain it was, it 
could not fail co fucceed fooner or later. 
Foreign countries, when they heard that 
the matter had been difeufled in that Houfe, 
might follow the example, or they might 
go before us, and fet one thcmfelves. If 
this were to happen, though we might be 
the lofers, humanity would be the gainer. 

Mr. Fox reminded the Houfe that he had 
always been particularly fanguinc that 
whenever they examined the Slave Trade 
thoroughly, they would find it not only 
inhuman but impolitic; from what the 
Honourable Gentleman, who had fubmit- 
ted the Propofitions to their coufidcration, 
had faid, it was clear tlierewas as little po¬ 
licy as humanity in the Trade. But what 
he rofe chiefly for, Mr. Fox find, was to 
notice %vhat had fallen, from the Right 
Honourable Gentleman refpedling the pro¬ 
bability of foreign nations aflumiiig the 
Slave Trade on our abandoning it, and, 
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Jii an illicit manner, fupplying pur Weft- 
India Iflands with Slaves. He had intended 
to have rifen to have faid the very fame 
thing, becaufe he was convinced that it 
was the fit tone to be held on fuch a fubjefl:, 
and that foreign nations might be given to 
underftand, that when this country thought 
proper to abolifli the Slave trade, we had 
refources among us to prevent that Trade 
being carried on in any. manner witl:^ 
our Colonies.—^With regard to what the 
Honourable Gentleman who fpoke laft had 
faid, in declaring that. a clandeftine trade 
in Slaves was worle than a legal one, he 
differed entirely. Rethought fuch atradcf 
if it cxifted at all, fliould be only clandef- 
tinc. A trade in human flefh was fo fcan- 
dalous, that It was to the laft degree infa? 
mous to let it be openly carried on by the 
authority of the Government of any country, 
Mr. Fox faid, he had fometimes been 
thought to ufe too harfti expreflions of 
France, in treating her as the rival of this 
country,—Politically fpeaking, 'France cer¬ 
tainly was our rival; but he well knexv 
the dlftlndlion between political .enmity and 
illiberal prejudice.—If there was any great 
2 and 


and enlightened nation now exifting in Eu¬ 
rope, it was France, which was as likely 
any nation on the face , of the globe, to 
aft, on the prefent fubjeft, with warmth 
and with enthufiafm; to catch a fpark from 
the light of ouc fire, and to run a race with 
us in promoting the ends of humanity. 

If France fhould decline to join with us, 
the honour, incleed would then be all our 
own—but he thought, however, we ought 
not to refnfe. them a participation of this 
honour, if'we could thereby forward the 
groat, ends, of humanity, and unite them 
immediately in the fame caufe. 

The speaker 

Paid a high compliment to Mr. Wilber- 
force,[and warmly approved of the Abolition. 

ALDERMAN NEWNHAM 
Was againft any Bill of the kind. 


Mr. 



iMr. DEMPSTER 


Enquired whether there was to be a com- 
pcnfatioii to mortgagees and planters. 

Mr. PITT 

Said that he did uot wifli to be under- 
ftood as pledged for any compenfation. 


LORD PENRHYN 

Accufed Mr. Wllbcrforce of mlfquothig 
Mr, Long, and fpokc warmly agalnft the 
Abolition, obferving that Seventy Millions 
of property were involved in this queftion, 

Mr. SMITH. 

Said a few words in favour of the Abo¬ 
lition, and the Houfe adjourned. 


FINIS. 




THE ORIGIN OF THE RED CROSS 


The bloody victory of Ma^renta opened the 
grates of Milan to the French Army, which 
the towns of Pavia, Lodi and Cremona wel¬ 
comed enthusiastically. 

The Austrians, abandoning: the lines of the 
Adda, the Oglio, and the Chiese, gathered 
their forces on the bank of the River Mincio, 
at whose head the young and courageous 
Emperor Joseph placed himself. 

The King of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel, 
arrived on the seventeenth of June, 1869, 
at Brescia, where, with great joy, the inhabi¬ 
tants welcomed him, seeing in the son of 
Charles Albert a saviour and a hero. Dur¬ 
ing the next day the French Emperor en¬ 
tered the same town amid the enthusiastic 
cries of the people, happy to show their 
gratitude to the monarch who came to help 
them gain their independence. 

On the twenty-first of June, Napoleon III 
and Victor Emmanuel II left Brescia, from 
which place their armies had departed dur¬ 
ing the previous day. On the twenty-second 
they occupied Lonato, Castenedolo and Mon- 
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techiaro. On the evening of the twenty- 
third Napoleon, who was commander-in- 
chief, published strict orders for the army 
of the King of Sardinia, encamped at Desen- 
zano, and forming the left flank of the allied 
armies, to proceed early the following day 
to Pozzelengo. 

Marshal Baraguey d’ Hilliers was ordered 
to march on Solferino; Marshal MacMahon, 
Duke de Magenta, on Cavriana; General Neil 
was to proceed to Guidizzolo; Marshal Can- 
robert to Medole; Marshal Regnaud de Saint- 
Jean d' Angley, with the Imperial Guard, to 
Castiglione. 

These united forces amounted to 150,000 
men, with 400 cannon. 

The Austrian Emperor had at his dispo¬ 
sition, in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
nine army corps, amounting in all to 250,000 
men, comprising the garrison of Verona and 
Mantua. The effective force prepared to 
enter the line of battle consisted of seven 
corps, some 170,000 men, supported by 500 
cannon. 

The headquarters of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph had been moved from Verona to Vil- 
lafranca, then to Valeggio. On the evening 
of the twenty-third the Austrian troops re¬ 
ceived the order to recross the River Mincio 
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during the night to Peschiera, Salionze, 
Valeggio, Ferri, Goito and Mantua. The 
main part of the army took up its position 
from Pozzolengo to Guidizzolo, in order to 
attack the enemy between the Rivers Mincio 
. and Chiese. 

The Austrian forces formed two armies. 
The first having as Commander-in-chief 
Count Wimpffen, under whose orders were 
the corps commanded by Field Marshals 
Prince Edmund Schwarzenberg, Count 
Schaffgotsche and Baron Veigl, also the 
cavalry division of Count Zeidewitz. This 
composed the left flank. It was stationed in 
the neighborhood of Volta, Guidizzolo, Me¬ 
dole and Castel-Gioffredo. 

The second army was commanded by 
Count Schlick, having under his orders the 
Field Marshals Count Clam-Gallas, Count 
Stadion, Baron Zobel and Cavalier Benedek, 
as well as the cavalry division of Count 
Mensdorf. This composed the right flank. 
It occupied Cavriana, Pozzolengo and San 
Martino. 

Thus, on the morning of the twenty-fourth, 
the Austrians occupied all the heights be¬ 
tween Pozzolengo, Solferino, Cavriana and 
Guidizzolo. They ranged their artillery in 
series of breastworks, forming the center of 
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the attacking line, which permitted their 
right and left flanks to fall back upon these • 
fortified heights which they believed to be 
unconquerable. 

The two belligerent armies, although 
marching one against the other, did not ex¬ 
pect such a sudden meeting. Austria, misin¬ 
formed, supposed that only a part of the 
allied army had crossed the Chiese River. 
On their side the confederates did not expect 
this attack in return, and did not believe 
that they would find themselves so soon be¬ 
fore the army of the Austrian Emperor. 
The reconnoitering, the observations and the 
reports of the scouts, and those made from 
the fire balloons during the day of the 
twenty-third showed no signs of such an im¬ 
minent encounter. 

The collision of the armies of Austria and 
Franco-Sardinia on Friday, the twenty- 
fourth of June, 1859, was, therefore, unex¬ 
pected, although the combatants on both 
sides conjectured that a great battle was 
near. 

The Austrian army, already fatigued by 
the difficult march during the night of the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth, had to sup¬ 
port from the earliest dawn the attack of 
the enemies' armies and to suffer from the 
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intensely hot weather as well as from hunger 
and thirst, for, except a double ration of 
brandy, the greater number of the Austrians 
were unable to take any food. 

The French troops already in movement 
before daybreak had hi^d nothing but coffee. 
Therefore, this exhaustion of the soldiers, 
and above all, of the ynfortunate wounded, 
was extreme at the end of this very bloody 
battle, which lasted more than fifteen hours. 

Both armies are awake. 

Three hundred thousand men are standing 
face to face. The line of battle is ten miles 
long. 

Already at three o'clock in the morning, 
corps commanded by Marshals Baraguey d’ 
Hilliers and MacMahon are commencing to 
move on Solferino and Cavriana. 

Hardly have the advance columns passed 
Castiglione when they themselves are in the 
presence of the first posts of the Austrians, 
who dispute the ground. 

On all sides bugles are playing the charges 
and the drums are sounding. 

The Emperor Napoleon who passed the 
night at Montechiaro hastens rapidly to Cas¬ 
tiglione. 

By six o'clock a furious fire has com¬ 
menced. 
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The Austrians march in a compact mass in 
perfect order along the open roads. In the 
air are flying their black and yellow stand¬ 
ards, on which are embroidered the ancient 
Imperial arms. 

The day is very clear. The Italian sun 
makes the brilliant equipments of the dra¬ 
goons, the lancers and the cuirassiers of the 
French army glitter brightly. 

At the commencement of the engagement 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, together with 
his entire staff, leaves headquarters in order 
to go to Volta. He is accompanied by the 
Archdukes of the House of Lorraine, among 
whom are the Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
the Duke of Modena. 

In the midst of the difficulties of a field 
unknown to the French army the first meet¬ 
ing takes place. It has to make its way 
through plantations of mulberry trees, inter¬ 
laced by climbing vines, which form almost 
impassable barriers. 

The earth is cut by great dried up trenches 
which the horses have to leap, and by long 
walls with broad foundations which they 
have to climb. 

From the hills the Austrians pour on the 
enemy a constant hail of shot and shell. With 
the smoke of the cannon’s continual dis- 
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charge the rain of bullets is ploughing up 
the earth and dust into thousands of missiles. 

The French hurl themselves upon these 
strongly fortified places in spite of the firing 
of the batteries which falls upon the earth 
with redoubled force. 

During the burning heat of noon the battle 
everywhere becomes more and more furious. 

Column after column throw themselves 
one against the other with the force of a 
devastating torrent. 

A number of French regiments surround 
masses of Austrian troops, but, like iron 
walls, these resist and at first remain un¬ 
shaken. 

Entire divisions throw their knapsacks to 
the earth in order to rush at the enemy with 
fixed bayonets. 

If a battalion is driven away another re¬ 
places it; each hill, each height, each rocky 
eminence becomes a theatre for an obstinate 
struggle. 

On the heights, as well as in the ravines, 
the dead lie piled up. The Austrians and the 
allied armies march one against the other, 
killing each other above the blood-covered 
corpses, butchering with gunshots, crushing 
each other’s skulls or disemboweling with 
the sword or bayonet. No cessation in the 
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conflict, no quarter given^ The wounded are 
defending themselves to the last. It is 
butchery by madmen drunk with blood. 

Sometimes the fighting becomes more ter¬ 
rible on account of the arrival of rushing, 
galloping cavalry. The horses, more com¬ 
passionate than their riders, seek in vain 
to step over the victims of this butchery, but 
their iron hoofs crush the dead and dying. 
With the neighing of the horses are mingled 
blasphemies, cries of rage, shrieks of pain 
and despair. 

The artillery, at full speed, follows the 
cavalry which has cut a way through the 
corpses and the wounded lying in confusion 
on the ground. A jaw-bone of one of these 
last is tom away; the head of another is 
battered in; the breast of a third is crushed. 
Limbs are broken and bruised; the field is 
covered with human remains; the earth is 
soaked with blood. 

The French troops, with fiery ardor, scale 
the steep hills and rocky declivities in spite 
of shot and shell. 

Hardly does some harassed and profusely 
perspiring company captuife a hill and reach 
its summit, when it falls like an avalanche 
on the Austrians, overthrows, repulses and 
pursues them to the depths of the hollows. 
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But the Austrians regain the advantage. 
Ambuscaded behind the houses, the churches 
and the walls of Medole, Solferino and Cavri- 
ana, they heroically fight on and very nearly 
win the victory. 

The unending combat rages incessantly 
and in every place with fury. Nothing stops, 
nothing interrupts the butchery. They are 
killing one another by the hundreds. Every 
foot of ground is carried at the bayonet's 
point, every post disputed foot by foot. 
From the hands of the enemy are taken 
villages, house after house, farm after farm, 
each is the theatre of a siege. Doors, win¬ 
dows and courts are abattoirs. 

A rain of cannon balls is sending death 
to the distant reserves of Austria. If these 
desert the field they yield it only step by 
step, and soon recommence action. Their 
ranks are ceaselessly reforming. On the 
plains the wind raises the dust, which flies 
over the roads like dense clouds, darkening 
the day and blinding the fighters. 

The French cavalry flings itself on the 
Austrian cavalry; uhlans and hussars slash 
furiously at each other with their swords. 

The rage is so great that in some places, 
after the exhaustion of the cartridges and 
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the brewing of the muskets, they fight with 
fists and beat one another with stones. 

The strongest positions are captured, lost, 
and recaptured, to be lost again. Every¬ 
where men are falling mutilated, riddled 
with bullets, covered with wounds. 

In the midst of these endless combats, 
these massacres, blasphemies arise in differ¬ 
ent tongues, telling of the diverse nationali¬ 
ties of the men, many of whom are obliged 
to become homicides in their twentieth year. 

The soldiers of the Sardinian King, de¬ 
fending and attacking with fervor, continue 
their skirmishes from early morning. The 
hills of San Martino, Roccolo, Madonno della 
Scoperta are captured and recaptured five 
or six times. Their Generals Mollard, La 
Marmora, Della Rocca, Durando, Fanti, 
Cialdini, Cucchiari, de Sonnoz, with all 
kinds and all grades of officers help the king 
before whose eyes lie the wounded Generals 
Cedale, Perrier and Amoldi. 

The French Emperor orders that the corps 
of Baraguey d’ Hilliers and MacMahon, to¬ 
gether with the Imperial Guard, attack at 
the same time the fortress of San Cassiano 
and occupy Solferino. 

But the brave Austrians make the allied 

army pay dearly for its success. 
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One of its heroes. Prince Aleksandro de Hes¬ 
sen, after fighting with great courage at 
San Cassiano defends against repeated at¬ 
tacks, the three heights of Mount Fontana. 
. ... At Guidizzolo, Prince Charles of 
Windischraetz, braves certain death in seek¬ 
ing to recapture under a hail of balls Casa 
Nova. Mortally wounded, he still commands, 
supported and carried by his brave soldiers, 
who vainly make for him a rampart of their 
own bodies. 

Marshal Baraguey d’ Hilliers finally enters 
the town of Solferino, courageously defended 
by Baron Stadion. 

The sky is darkened, dense clouds cover 
the horizon. A furious wind is rising. It 
carries away the broken branches of the 
trees. A cold rain, driven by the tempest, 
a veritable cloud-burst, drenches the com¬ 
batants, exhausted from hunger and fatigue, 
while dust, hail and smoke are blinding the 
soldiers forced to fight also the elements. 

The army of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
retreats. Throughout the entire action the 
chief of the House of Hapsburg shows ad¬ 
mirable tranquillity and self-control. 

During the capture of Cavriana the Aus¬ 
trian Emperor finds himself, together with 
Baron Schlick and the Prince of Nassau, on 
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the adjacent heights, Madonna della Pieve, 
opposite a church surrounded by cypress 
trees. Towards evening, the Austrian center 
having yielded and the left flank not daring 
to hope to force the position of the allies, the 
general retreat is decided. In this grave 
^ moment. Emperor Francis Joseph, around 
whom rained balls and bullets during the 
whole day, goes with a part of his staff to 
Volta, while the Archdukes and the heredi¬ 
tary Grand Duke of Tuscany returned to 
Valeggio. 

The Austrian officers fought like lions. 
Some, through despair, let themselves die, 
but sold their lives dearly. The greater 
number rejoin their regiments covered with 
the blood of their own wounds or with that 
of the enemy. To their bravery should be 
rendered merited praise. 

. . . . Guidizzolo remains occupied 
by the Austrians until ten o’clock in the eve¬ 
ning.The roads are covered with 

army wagons, carts and reserve artillery. 
The transport vans are saved by the rapid 
construction of improvised bridges. The 
first Austrian wounded consisting of men 
slightly injured, commence to enter Villa- 
franca. The more seriously wounded follow 
them. Austrian physicians and their assist- 
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ants rapidly bandage the wounds, give some 
nourishment to the wounded and send them 
by railroad trains to Verona, where the em¬ 
barrassment is becoming terrible. 

Although during its retreat the Austrian 
army tries to carry away all the wounded 
which it could transport (and with what 
great suffering!), nevertheless, thousands re¬ 
main lying on the ground moistened with 
their blood. 

The allied army is in possession of the con¬ 
quered field. 

Near the close of the day when the eve¬ 
ning shadows creep over this vast field of 
carnage, more than one officer, more than 
one French soldier, seek here and there a 
comrade, a compatriot, or a friend, when 
he finds the wounded friend, he kneels beside, 
trying to restore him to consciousness, wip¬ 
ing away the blood, bandaging the wounds 
as well as he can, wrapping a handkerchief 
around the broken limb, but rarely can he 
secure water for the suffering man. 

How many silent tears were shed during 
this sad night, when all false pride, all hu¬ 
man regard were set aside. 

During the battle, hospitals for the 
wounded established in nearby farmhouses, 
churches, monasteries, in the open air, under 
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the shade of trees receive the wounded 
officers and non-commissioned officers, who 
are hastily given treatment. After these 
comes the turn of the soldiers, when that is 
possible. Those of the latter who are still 
able to walk find their way to the field hos¬ 
pitals. The others are carried on litters and 
stretchers, weakened as they are by loss of 
blood, by pain, by continued lack of food, 
* and by the mental and moral shock they have 

experienced. During the battle a pennant 
fixed on an elevation marks the station for 
the wounded and the field hospitals of the 
-- fighting regiments. Unfortunately, only a 

few of the soldiers know the color of the hos¬ 
pital pennant or that of the hospital fiag of 
the enemy, for the colors differ with the 
different nations. The bombs fall upon them, 
sparing neither physicians, nor wounded, 
nor wagons loaded with bread, wine, meat 
or lint. 

The heights which extend from Castiglione 
to Volta, sparkle with thousands of fires, 
which are fed by pieces of Austrian gun- 
wagons and by huge branches of trees, 
broken by the tempest or by cannon balls. 
The soldiers dry their dripping clothes; then, 
overcome by fatigue and exhaustion, they fall 
asleep on the stones or on the ground. 
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What terrible episodes! What touching 
scenes! What disillusionments! 

There are battalions without food, com¬ 
panies lacking almost every necessity, be¬ 
cause of the loss of the knapsacks. Water 
also is lacking, but their thirst is so intense 
that officers and soldiers resort to slimy and 
even bloody pools. Everywhere the wounded 
are begging for water. 

Through the silence of the night are heard 
groans, stifled cries of anguish and pain, 
and heartrending voices calling for help. 

Who will ever be able to paint the agonies 
of this horrible night! 

The sun on the twenty-fifth of June, 1859, 
shines above one of the most frightful sights 
imaginable. The battlefield is everywhere 
covered with corpses of men and horses. 
They appear as if sown along the roads, in 
the hollows, the thickets and the fields, above 
all, near the village of Solferino. 

The fields ready for the harvest are ruined, 
the grain trodden down, the fences over¬ 
turned, the orchards destroyed. 

Here and there one finds pools of blood. 

The villages are deserted. They bear 
traces of bullets, of bombs and shells and 
grenades. 

The houses whose walls have been pierced 
16 
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with bullets and are gaping widely, are 
shaken and ruined. 

The inhabitants, of whom the greater 
number have passed almost twenty hours in 
the refuge of their cellars, without light or 
food, are commencing to come out. The look 
of stupor of these poor peasants bears testi¬ 
mony to the long terror they have endured. 

The ground is covered with all kinds of 
debris, broken pieces of arms, articles of 
equipments and blood-stained clothing. 

The miserable wounded gathered up dur¬ 
ing the day are pale, livid and inert. 

Some, principally those seriously injured, 
have a vacant look, they seem not to under¬ 
stand what is said to them. They turn their 
staring eyes toward those who bring them 
help. 

Others, in a dangerous state of nervous 
shock, are shaking with convulsive tremr 
blings. 

Still others, with uncovered wounds, 
where inflammation has already appeared, 
seem frenzied with pain; they beg that some 
one may end their sufferings, and, with 
drawn faces, writhe in the last torments of 
agony. 

Elsewhere, poor fellows are prostrated on 
the ground by bullets and bursting shells. 
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Their arms and legs have been fractured by 
the cannon wheels that have passed over 
them. 

The shock of the cylindrical ball shatters 
the bones, so that the wound it causes is al¬ 
ways very dangerous. The bursting of shells 
and the conical balls make extremely painful 
fractures, the internal injury being terrible. 
Every kind of pieces of bone, of earth, of 
lead, of clothing, of equipments, of shoes, 
aggravate and irritate the wounds of the 
patients and increase their sufferings. 

Those who cross this vast field of yester¬ 
day’s battle meet at every step, in the midst 
of a confusion without parallel, inexpress¬ 
ible despair and suffering of every kind. 

Some of the battalions which had taken off 
their knapsacks during the battle, at last 
find them again, but they have been robbed 
of all their contents. During the night, vaga¬ 
bonds have stolen everything. A grave loss 
to the poor men whose linen and uniforms 
are stained and tom. Not only do they find 
themselves deprived of their clothing, but 
even their smallest savings, all their fortune 
as well as of the treasures dear to them; 
small family mementoes given by mothers, 
sisters and sweethearts. 

In several places the dead are stripped of 
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their clothing by the thieves, who do not al¬ 
ways spare the wounded who are still living. 

Besides these painful sights are others still 
more dramatic. 

Here the old, retired General Le Breton 
wanders, seeking his son-in-law, the 
wounded General Douay, who has left his 
daughter, Madame Douay, in the midst of 
the tumult of war, in a state of the most 
cruel uneasiness. There, Colonel de Male-, 
ville, shot at Casa Nova, expires. Here, it is 
Colonel de Genlis, whose dangerous wound 
causes a burning fever. There, Lieutenant 
de Selve of the artillery, only a few weeks 
out of Saint Cyr, has his right arm ampu¬ 
tated on the battlefield, where he was 
wounded. 

I help care for a poor sergeant-major of 
the Vincennes Chasseurs, both of whose legs 
are pierced through with balls. I meet him 
again in the Brescia Hospital; but he will 
die crossing Mount Cenis. 

Lieutenant de Guiseul, who was believed 
dead, is picked up on the spot, where, having 
fallen with his standard, he was lying in a 
swoon. The courageous sub-lieutenant 
Fournier, of the flying-guard, gravely 
wounded, finishes in his twentieth year a 
military career commenced in his tenth year 
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by voluntarily enlisting in the foreign legion. 
They bury the Commander de Pontgibaud, 
who died during the night, and the young 
Count de Saint Paer, who had attained the 
rank of major hardly seven days before. 
General Auger, of the artillery, is carried to 
the field hospital of Casa Morino. His left 
shoulder has been shattered by a six-inch 
shell, part of which remained imbedded for 
twenty-four hours in the interior of the 
muscles of the armpit. Carried to Castig- 
lione he is attacked with gangrene, and dies 
as a result of the disarticulation of the arm. 
General de Ladmirault and General Dieu, 
both gravely wounded, also arrived at Cas- 
tiglione. 

The lack of water becomes greater and 
greater. The sun is burning, the ditches are 
dried up. The soldiers have only brackish 
and unwholesome water to appease their 
thirst. Where even the least little stream 
or spring trickling drop by drop is found, 
guards with loaded guns have great difficulty 
in preserving this water for the most urgent 
needs. 

Wounded horses, who have lost their rid¬ 
ers, and have wandered during the whole 
night, drag themselves to their comrades, 
from whom they seem to beg for help. They 
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are put out of their agony by a bullet One 
of these noble chargers comes alone into the 
midst of a French company. The rich sad¬ 
dle-bag, fastened to the saddle, shows that it 
belongs to Prince von Isenberg. Afterwards, 
the wounded Prince himself is found; but 
careful nursing during a serious illness will 
allow him to return to Germany, where his 
family, in ignorance of the truth, have be¬ 
lieved him dead and have mourned for him. 

Among the dead some have peaceful faces; 
these are the men who were struck suddenly 
and died at once. But those who did not 
perish immediately have their limbs rigid 
and twisted in agony, their bodies are cov¬ 
ered with dirt; their hands clutch the earth, 
their eyes are open and staring, a convulsive 
contraction has uncovered their clenched 
teeth. 

Three days and three nights are passed in 
burying the dead who are left on the battle¬ 
field. . 

On so large a field, many of the corpses 
hidden in the ditches, covered by the thick¬ 
ets or by some uneveness of the ground are i 
discovered very late. They, as well as the 
dead horses, emit a fetid stench. 

In the French army a number of soldiers i 

from each company are detailed to recognize 
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and buiy the dead. As far as possible sol* 
diers of the same corps must pick up their 
fellow-members. They write down the num¬ 
ber stamped on the clothing of the dead. 
Then, aided in this painful duty by paid 
Lombardy peasants, they put the corpses in 
a common grave. Unfortunately, it is pos¬ 
sible that, because of the unavoidable rapid¬ 
ity in this labor, and because of the careless¬ 
ness and inattention of the paid workmen, 
more than one living man is buried with the 
dead. 

The letters, papers, orders, money, 
watches found on the oflicers are sent to 
their families, but the great number of the 
interred bodies make the faithful accom¬ 
plishment of this task impossible. 

A son, the idol of his parents, educated 
and cared for during many years by a lov¬ 
ing mother who was uneasy at the very 
slightest indisposition. A brilliant officer, 
beloved by his family, having left at home 
his wife and children. A young soldier who 
has just left his betrothed and his mother, 
sisters and old father; there he lies in the 
mud and in the dust, soaked in his own blood. 
Because of the wound in his head his face 
has become unrecognizable. He is in agony, 
he expires in cruel suffering, and his body, 
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black, swollen, hideous, thrown in a shallow 1 

grave, is covered with a little lime and earth. ^ 

The birds of prey will not respect his feet 
and hands protruding from the muddy 
ground of the slope which serves him as a 
tomb. Some one will come back, will carry 
more earth there and, perhaps, will put up i 
a wooden cross above the place where his \ 
body rests, and that will be all. 

The corpses of the Austrians, clothed in 
mud-stained cloaks, tom linen jackets, white i 
tunics stained with blood are strewn by 
thousands on the hills and plains of Medole. ^ 
Clouds of crows fly over the bodies in hopes ' 
of having them for prey. 

By hundreds they are crowded into a great 
common grave. 

Once out of the line of fire, Austrian sol¬ 
diers, slightly wounded, young first-year re- J 
emits, throw themselves on the ground from 
fatigue and inanition, then weakened by 
loss of blood, they die miserably from ex- ‘i 

haustion and hunger. ' 

Unhappy mothers in Austria, Hungary j 

and Bohemia, your sorrow will be great 
when you leam that your children died in 
the enemy's country, without care, without 
help, and without consolation! 

The lot of the Austrian prisoners-of-war 
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is very sad. Led like simple cattle, they are 
sent in a crowd, with a strong guard, to 
Brescia, where they at last find repose, if 
not a kind welcome. 

Some French soldiers wish to do violence 
to the Hungarian captives whom they take 
for Croates, adding furiously that those 
**Glued-pantalooners," as they called them, 
always killed the wounded. I succeeded in 
tearing from their hands these unfortunate, 
trembling captives. 

On the battle-field many Austrians are 
permitted to keep their swords. They have 
the same food as the French officers. Some 
troops of the allied army fraternally divide 
their biscuits with the famished prisoners. 
Some even take the wounded on their backs 
and carry them to the ambulances. Near me 
the lieutenant of the guard bandages with 
his white handkerchief the head of a Tyro¬ 
lese which was scarcely covered with old, 
tom, and dirty linen. 

During the previous day at the height 
of the battle, Commandant de la Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt, the fearless African hunter, 
threw himself upon a squad of Hungarians; 
but his horse having been pierced through 
with balls, he himself was struck by two 
shots and made prisoner by the Hungarians. 
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Learning that wounded La Rochefoucauld 
had been captured by the soldiers, the Aus¬ 
trian Emperor ordered that he be treated 
with great kindness and given the best care. 

The commissary continue to pick up the 
wounded. These, bandaged or not, are car¬ 
ried by mules or wheelbarrows and litters 
to the field hospitals in the villages and 
towns near the place where they fell. 

In these towns, churches, monasteries, 
houses, parks, courts, streets and prome¬ 
nades are transformed into improvised hos¬ 
pitals. 

In Carpenedolo, Castel-Goffredo, Medole, 
Guidizzolo, Volta and neighboring places are 
arriving many of the wounded. But the 
greater number are carried to Castiglione, 
where the least mutilated have already suc¬ 
ceeded in dragging themselves. 

Behold the long procession of vehicles of 
the Commissary Department, loaded with 
soldiers, non-commissioned officers and of¬ 
ficers of all grades mixed together; cavalry¬ 
men, infantry, artillerymen, bleeding, 
fatigued, lacerated, covered with dust. Each 
jolt of the wagons which carry them im¬ 
posing on them new suffering. 

Then the mules come trotting in, their 
gait drawing, each instant, bitter cries from 
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the throats of the unfortunate wounded 
whom they are bearing. 

Many die during the transportation. 

Their corpses are put on the sides of the 
roads. To others is left the duty of bury¬ 
ing them. These dead are enscribed, “Dis¬ 
appeared.” 

The wounded are sent to Castiglione. 
From there they are carried on to the hos¬ 
pitals in Brescia, Cremona, Bergama, Milan, 
and other cities of Lombardy, where they 
will receive the regular care and will submit 
to the necessary amputations. But as the 
means of transportation are very scarce, 
they are obliged to wait several days in 
Castiglione. This city, where the confusion 
surpasses all imagination, soon becomes for 
the French and Austrians a vast temporary 
hospital. 

On the day of battle the field-hospital of 
headquarters is established there. Chests of 
lint are unpacked, dressings for wounds and 
medicate necessities are prepared. The in¬ 
habitants give everything that they can get 
ready—coverings, linens, mattresses and 
straw. 

The Hospital of Castiglione, the monas- 
tary, the Barracks of San Luigi, the Church 
of the Capucines, the stations of the police, 
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the churches of Maggiore, San Giuseppe, 
Santa Rosalie, are filled with the wounded 
lying crowded on the straw. 

Straw is also arranged for them in the 
courts and in the public parks. Plank roofs 
are quickly put up.and linen is stretched to 
protect them from the hot sun. 

The private dwellings are soon converted 
into hospitals. Officers and soldiers are there 
received by the inhabitants. 

Some of these last run through the streets 
anxiously searching for a physician for their 
guests. Later, others, in consternation, go 
and come through the city, insistently beg¬ 
ging that some one take away from their 
houses the corpses with which they do not 
know what to do. • 

A number of French surgeons, having re¬ 
mained in Castiglione, aided by young Italian 
physicians and by hospital orderlies, dress 
and bandage the wounds. 

But all this is very insufficient. 

The number of convoys of wounded be¬ 
comes so great during Saturday that the ad¬ 
ministration, the citizens and the few sol¬ 
diers left in Castiglione are incapable of 
caring for so much misery. 

Then, melancholy scenes occur. There is 
water; there is food; and nevertheless the 
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wounded are dying of hunger and thirst. 
There is much lint, but not enough hands to 
put it on the wounds! The greater number 
of the army of physicians must go to Cav- 
riana; the hospital orderlies make mistakes, 
and hands are lacking at this critical mo¬ 
ment. 

A voluntary service, good or bad, must be 
organized. But this is difficult in the midst 
of such disorder, to which is added a panic 
of the Castiglionians, which results in aggra¬ 
vating the misery of the wounded. This 
panic is caused by a very insignificant cir¬ 
cumstance. 

As each corps of the French army had 
recovered itself, after taking up its position, 
on the day after the battle, convoys of pris¬ 
oners were formed who were sent to Brescia, 
through Castiglione and Montechiaro. The 
inhabitants took one band of captives coming 
from Cavriana escorted by hussars, for the 
Austrian army returning in force. Alarm 
was given by the frightened peasants, by the 
assistant conductors of the baggage, by 
itinerant merchants who follow the troops 
in a campaign. 

Immediately all the houses are closed, the 
inhabitants barricading themselves in their 
homes, burning the tri-color flags which had 
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adorned their windows, hiding themselves 
in the cellars or the attics. Some run into 
the fields with their wives and children 
carrying with them their most valuable pos¬ 
sessions. Others, less frightened and more 
sagacious, remain at home, but take in the 
first Austrian wounded upon whom they lay 
their hands and overwhelm them with kind¬ 
ness and care. 

In the streets, on the roads, blocked by 
wagonloads of wounded, by convoys of sup¬ 
plies, are rapid transport wagons, horses fiy- 
ing in all directions, amid cries of fear, of 
anger and of pain. Baggage wagons are 
overturned, bread and biscuits fall into the 
gutter. The drivers detach the horses, 
dashing away with hanging bridles on the 
road to Brescia, spreading the alarm as they 
go. They collide with carts of provisions 
and convoys of wounded. These latter, trod¬ 
den under foot and frenzied with terror, beg 
to be taken with them. In the city some of 
them deaf to all orders tear away their band¬ 
ages, go staggering out of the churches, into 
the streets where they are jostled and bruised 
and finally fall from exhaustion and pain. 


What agonies! What suffering during the 
28 
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days of June twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh! 

Wounds poisoned by heat, by dust and by 
lack of water and care, have become in¬ 
tensely painful. 

Suffocating stenches pollute the air in 
spite of efforts to keep in good condition 
these local hospitals. 

Every quarter of an hour the convoys sent 
to Castiglione are bringing new loads of 
wounded. The insufficiency in the number 
of assistants, of hospital orderlies, of serv¬ 
ants is cruelly felt. 

In spite of the activity of the Commissary 
Department, which is organizing transporta¬ 
tion to Brescia by means of ox-carts; in spite 
of the spontaneous care of the inhabitants 
of Castiglione, who transport the sick, the 
departures are much less numerous than the 
arrivals, and the crowding grows unceas¬ 
ingly greater. 

On the stone floors of the churches of 
Castiglione are placed, side by side, men of 
every nation. French, Germans, Slavs and 
Arabs are temporarily crowded to the piost 
remote part of the chapels. Many have no 
longer the strength to move themselves and 
cannot move or stir in the narrow space 
where they are lying. Oaths, blasphemies 
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and cries which can be interpreted by no ex¬ 
pression, are sounding beneath the arches of 
the sanctuaries. 

‘‘Ah, sir, how I suffer!” say to me some 
of these poor fellows. “We are abandoned, 
left to die miserably, and yet we fought 
bravely!” They can get no rest, in spite of 
the nights they have passed in sleeplessness 
and long-endured fatigue. In their distress 
they beg for help which is not given. Some, 
in despair, roll in convulsions which will 
end in tetanus and death. Others, believing 
that the cold water poured on their festered 
wounds produce worms, which appear in 
great numbers, refuse to have the bandages 
moistened. Others still, whose wounds were 
dressed at the improvised hospitals on the 
battle-fields, are given no further attention 
during the halt they are obliged to make in 
Castiglione, and as these bandages are very 
tight, in view of the roughness of the trans¬ 
portation and have not been changed, they 
are suffering veritable tortures. 

These, whose faces are black with flies, 
with which the air is infested and which 
cling to their wounds, cast on all sides dis¬ 
tracted glances. But no one notices. On 
these, the cloaks, shirts, flesh and blood form 
a compact mass that cannot be removed. 
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Here, lies a soldier totally disfigured; his 
tongue hanging far out of his broken jaws. 
He stirs and wishes to rise. I moisten his 
dried palate and hardened tongue. Seizing a 
handful of lint I soak it in a bucket and 
squeeze the water from this improvised 
sponge in the formless opening which is in 
the place of his mouth. 

There, is an unfortunate man a part of 
whose face, the nose, lips and chin have 
been cut away by the stroke of a sword. In¬ 
capable of speech, half blind, he makes signs 
with his hands, and by that heartrending 
pantomime, accompanied by guttural sounds, 
draws attention to himself. I give him a 
drink by dropping gently on his blood- 
covered face a little pure water. 

A third, with a cleft head, expires, his 
blood spreading over the stone floor of the 
church. He presents a horrible sight. His 
companions in misfortune push him with 
their feet, for he incommodes the passage. 
I protect his last moments and cover with a 
handkerchief his poor head which he still 
feebly moves. 

Although every house has become an in¬ 
firmary, and every family has dedicated it¬ 
self to nursing the wounded officers, that it 
has gathered in, nevertheless I succeed by 
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Sunday morning in collecting a certain num¬ 
ber of women of the people, who assist, as 
best they can, in the efforts made to help so 
many thousands of wounded men who are 
without succor. .Food must be given, and 
above all, drink, to the men who literally are 
dying from hunger and thirst. Wounds must 
be bandaged, blood-stained bodies, covered 
all over with dirt and vermin, must be 
washed, and all this must be done in the ex¬ 
tremely hot weather, in the midst of the 
suffocating, nauseating stench, and of groans 
and cries of pain. 

Nevertheless, a little group of volunteers 
is formed. I organize, well as I can, aid in 
the section which seems to be the most with¬ 
out care, and I choose one of the churches of 
Castiglione, called Chiesa Maggiore. 

Nearly five hundred soldiers are crowded 
together on the straw, about one hundred 
others, suffering and groaning, are lying in 
the public park before the church. 

In the church the women of Lombardy go 
from one to the other with jars and pitchers 
full of clear water, which serves to appease 
the thirst and to bathe the wounds. Some 
of these improvised nurses are good-hearted 
old women, others are charming young girls. 
Their gentleness, goodness, compassion, and 
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their attentive care restores a little courage 
/ to the wounded. 

The boys of the neighborhood come and 
go between the. church and the nearby 
springs with buckets, pitchers and jars. 

The distribution of water is followed by 
that of bouillon and soup, of which the serv¬ 
ants of the Ck)mmissary Department are 
obliged to cook a marvelous quantity. 

Thick bundles of lint are placed here and 
there. Every one can use it freely; but 
bandages, linen and shirts are lacking, and 
one can hardly procure the most necessary 
articles. I purchase, however, some new 
shirts by the aid of those kind-hearted 
women who have already given all their old 
linen; and, on Monday, early in the morn¬ 
ing, I send my coachman to Brescia to bring 
back supplies. He returns after some hours 
with his cabriolet loaded with sponges, linen, 
pins, cigars, tobacco, camomile, mallow, sam- 
buca, oranges, sugar and lemons. 

This makes it possible to give refreshing 
lemonade, wash the wounds with mallow- 
water, put on warm compresses and renew 
the material of the bandages. 

In the meantime we have gained some re¬ 
cruits, who help us. The first is an old naval 
officer, then some English tourists, who, de- 
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siring to see everything, have entered the 
church, and whom we keep almost by force. 
Two other Englishmen, on the contrary, 
show themselves desirous to help. They dis¬ 
tribute cigars to the Austrians. An Italian 
priest, three or four travelers, a Swiss mer¬ 
chant from Neuchatel, a Parisian journalist, 
who afterwards takes charge of the relief in 
the adjacent church, and some officers whose 
company has received orders to remain in 
Castiglione, also aid us. 

But soon some of those voluntary nurses 
go away, not being able to bear the sight of 
this suffering. The priest follows their ex¬ 
ample, but he reappears, however, with deli¬ 
cate kindness to make us smell aromatic 
herbs and bottles of salts. A tourist, op¬ 
pressed at the sight of these living debris, 
swooned from emotion. The merchant from 
Neuchatel perseveres for two days, bandag¬ 
ing wounds and writing for the dying letters 
of farewell to their families. We are obliged 
to quiet the compassionate excitement of a 
Belgian, fearing that he will have an attack 
of burning fever. 

Some men of the detachment, left to gar¬ 
rison the city, try to help their comrades, but 
cannot endure the sight which breaks down 
their courage, striking too keenly upon their 
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imagination. Nevertheless, a corporal of the 
engineer corps, wounded at Magenta, almost 
restored to health and about to return to his 
battalion, but whose orders leave him a few 
days of liberty, aids us with courage and 
perseverance. 

The French Commissary, remaining in 
Castiglione, finally grants, on my insistence, 
authority to utilize for service in the hospi¬ 
tals, some healthy prisoners, and three or 
four Austrian physicians who aid the efforts 
of the few surgeons left in Castiglione. 

A German physician remaining volun¬ 
tarily on the battle-field to care for the sol¬ 
diers, dedicates himself to the injured of 
both armies. After three days the Commis¬ 
sary sends him back to Mantua to rejoin his 
compatriots. 

‘‘Do not leave me to die,'' exclaim some of 
these agonized men seizing my hand in des¬ 
pair, but their death is not long delayed. 

“Ah, sir, if you would write to my father, 
that he might console my poor mother!’' said 
to me, with tears in his eyes, a corporal 
named Mazuet, scarcely twenty years old. I 
noted down the address of his parents and 
a few minutes later he had ceased to live. 
The parents, who dwelt on rue d' Alger, in 
Lyons, and of whom this young man, enlisted 
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as a volunteer, was the only son, received no 
other information about their child than that 
which I sent to them. He very probably, 
like so many others, has been enscribed, 
‘‘disappeared." 

An old sergeant, decorated with many 
chevrons, repeated with profound melan¬ 
choly and an air of conviction full of bitter¬ 
ness : “If some one had cared for me sooner, 
I should have lived, whereas, this evening I 
will die." That evening he died. 

“I do not want to die! I do not want to 
die!" cries, with savage energy, a grenadier 
of the guard, full of strength and health 
three days before, but who, mortally 
wounded, and feeling sure that his minutes 
are irrevocably numbered, fights against this 
dark certainty. I talk to him, he listens to 
me, and. this man, calmed, soothed, consoled, 
finally resigns himself to die with the sim¬ 
plicity of a child. 

In the back of the church, on the steps of 
an altar, a Chasseur d’ Afrique lies on straw. 
Three balls have struck him, one on the right 
side, one on the left shoulder, the third re¬ 
mained in the right leg. It is Sunday, and 
he asserts that he has eaten nothing since 
Friday. He is covered with dried mud 
flecked with blood, his clothing is tom; his 
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shirt is in tatters. After I had washed his 
wounds, given him a little bouillon and wrap¬ 
ped him in covers, he put my hand to his lips 
with an expression of unspeakable gratitude. 
Later we were able to send him to a better 
hospital. 

At the entrance of the church is a Hun¬ 
garian who cries unceasingly, calling in 
heartrending tones for a physician. His 
back and his shoulders, ploughed with grape- 
shot, appear as if tom by iron hooks and are 
one mass of quivering, raw flesh. The rest 
of his body is swollen, green and black— 
horrible. He can neither lie down nor sit up. 
I dip some packages of lint in cool water and 
try to make a cushion for him, but gangrene 
soon carries him off. 

A little further on lies a dying Zouave 
who is weeping bitter tears, and we console 
him as if he were a little child. The pre¬ 
ceding fatigue, the lack of food and repose, 
the intensity of the pain, the fear of dying 
without help, excites even in these brave sol¬ 
diers a nervous sensibility which betrays 
itself by sobs. One of their chief thoughts, 
when they are not suffering too cmelly, is the 
memory of their mother, and the fear of the 
grief she will experience <m learning of their 
fate. On the corpse of a soldier we found. 
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hanging from his neck, a medallion contain¬ 
ing the portrait of an aged woman, without 
doubt his mother, which with his left hand 
he was pressing oh his heart. 

In the part nearest the great door of the 
church Maggiore lie, now, on straw, envel¬ 
oped in covers, about a hundred French non- 
conmiissioned officers and soldiers. They are 
ranged in two nearly parallel ranks, between 
which one can pass. Their wounds have 
been dressed. The distribution of soup has 
taken place. They are quiet. They follow 
me with their eyes; all heads turn to the 
left if I go to the left, to the right when I go 
to the right. Sincere thanks are visible on 
their astonished faces. “One can easily see 
that he is a Parisian,*' say some. “No,” re¬ 
tort others, “he seems to be a Southerner.” 
“Truly, sir, are you not from Bordeaux?” 
asks a third, and each wishes that I might be 
from his city or province. I met afterwards 
some of these wounded men, who had become 
crippled invalids. Recognizing me, they 
stopped to express their gratitude because 
I had nursed them in Castiglione. “We 
called you ‘the gentleman in white,*” said 
one, in his picturesque language, “for you 
were always dressed entirely in white. It 
is true the weather did not fail to be hot.” 
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The resignation of the poor soldiers was 
often touching; they suffered without com¬ 
plaint, they died humbly and silently. 

On the other side of the church, some 
wounded Austrian prisoners fear to receive 
care which they distrust. They angrily tear 
off their bandages, opening their bleeding 
wounds. Others remain silent, dejected, im¬ 
passive. But the greater number are far 
from being insensible to kindness and their 
faces express their thanks. One of them, 
about nineteen years of age, who with forty 
of his compatriots is pushed into the deep 
recesses of the church, has been without food 
for two days. He has lost one eye, he trem¬ 
bles with fever, he is scarcely able to speak 
or to drink a little bouillon. Our nursing re¬ 
vives him; twenty-four hours later when we 
are able to send him to Brescia, he leaves us 
with sorrow, almost with despair, pressing 
to his lips the hands of the good-hearted 
women of Castiglione, whom he entreats not 
to abandon him. 

Another prisoner, a prey to a burning 
fever, draws attention to himself. He is not 
yet twenty years of age and his hair is al¬ 
ready perfectly white; it became white dur¬ 
ing the battle, as his wounded comrades near 
whom he lies assure us. 
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The women of Castiglione, seeing that I 
make no distinction in nationality, imitate 
my example, showing the same kindness to 
all these men of such different origin and 
who are to them all equally strangers. “Tutti 
Fratelli,'' they repeat with compassion- ‘‘All 
are brothers.” 

Honor to these compassionate women, to 
these young girls of Castiglione! As devoted 
as they are modest, they give way neither 
before fatigue, nor disgust, nor sacrifice; 
nothing repels, wearies or disheartens them. 

For the soldier recommencing the every¬ 
day life of the campaign, after the fatigue 
and emotions of a battle like that of Sol- 
ferino, the memories of his family become 
more strong than ever. That mental state is 
vividly described by the following lines from 
an officer writing from Volta to his brother 
in France: 

“You cannot imagine how the soldiers are 
moved when they catch sight of the baggage- 
master who distributes the letters to the 
army; because he brings to us, understand, 
news from France, from our native land, 
from our parents, from our friends. Each 
one listens, watches, and stretches to him 
eager hands. The happy men, who receive 
a letter—open it hurriedly and devour it im¬ 
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mediately; the rest, deprived of this happi¬ 
ness, depart with heavy heart and isolate 
themselves in order to think about those so 
far away. 

“Smnetimes a name is called to whidi there 
is no response. The men glance at each 
other, they question among themselves, they 
wait. ‘Dead,’ murmurs a voice, and the 
baggage-master files the letter away and re¬ 
turns it unopened to the writer. They had 
rejoiced when they sent it, and had said to 
one another. ‘He will be happy to receive 
it!’ When they see it returned, their poor 
hearts will break.” 

The streets of Castiglione are quieter; 
the deaths and the departures have left 
vacancies. 

In spite of the arrival of new wagons full 
of wounded, order, little by little, is estab¬ 
lished and regular attendance commences. 

The convoys from Castiglione to Brescia 
are more frequent. They consist principally 
of hospital wagons and heavy carts which, 
constantly carrying, to the French Commis¬ 
sary Department, gun supplies, and provi¬ 
sions, go back empty to Brescia. 

They are drawn by oxen, walking slowly 
under the fierce sun and through the thick 
dust in which the pedestrian sinks to his 
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ankles. These uncomfortable wagons are 
covered with branches of trees which very 
imperfectly protect from the rays of the 
coming sun. The wounded, piled up, one 
may say, one upon another. It is difficult to 
imagine the torments of this long ride. 

In these wagons some groan, others call 
for their mother; there are the ravings and 
delirium of fever, sometimes curses and 
blasphemies. 

The least interest shown to these unhappy 
men, a kind salutation, gives them pleasure 
and they return it at once with expressions 
of gratitude. 

In all the villages along the road leading 
to Brescia, the women sitting before their 
doors, silently prepare lint. The Communal 
authorities have had prepared, drinks, bread 
and nourishment. When a convoy arrives 
the women of the village go to the wagons, 
wash the wounds, renew the lint compresses, 
which they moisten with fresh water. They 
pour spoonfuls of bouillon, wine or lemonade 
in the mouths of those who have not the 
strength to raise their heads or extend their 
arms. 

In Montechiaro, three small hospitals are 
under the care of the women of the people, 
who nurse with as much wisdom as kind- 
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heartedness. In Guidizzolo, about one thou¬ 
sand invalids are placed in a large castle. In 
Volta, some hundreds of Austrians are re¬ 
ceived in an old monastery which has been 
transformed into barracks. In Cavriana, 
they establish in the church a number of 
Hungarians who had been forty-eight hours 
without help. In the field-hospital of the 
headquarters, chloroform is used in operat¬ 
ing; this produces, in the Austrians, almost 
immediate insensibility, and in the French 
nervous contractions, accompanied by ex¬ 
altation before unconsciousness results. 

The people of Cavriana are entirely with¬ 
out provisions; the soldiers of the guard feed 
them by sharing with them their rations and 
their mess; the country has been laid waste, 
and almost ever3rthing edible, cattle, garden 
produce, etc., has been sold to the Austrian 
troops. The French army has campaign 
food in abundance, but only with difficulty 
can it procure the butter, meat and vegeta¬ 
bles necessary for the ordinary food of 
soldiers. 

The wounded of the Sardinian army, who 
have been transported to Desenzano, Rivol- 
tella, Lonato, and Pozzolenzo, are in condi¬ 
tions less disadvantageous than the French 
and Austrians temporarily established in 
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Castiglione—Desenzano and Rivoltella not 
having been occupied at a few days interval 
by two different armies. Pood is still to be 
found there; the hospitals are better kept 
and the inhabitants, less troubled, actively 
support the nursing service. The sick are 
sent to Brescia in good carts provided with 
thick beds of hay. They are protected from 
the sun by arches of interlaced foliage which 
support a strong linen cover. 

The feeling that one has of his own insuffi¬ 
ciency in such solemn circumstances, is an 
inexpressible suffering. It is extremely pain¬ 
ful to feel that you cannot help all those who 
lie before you, because of their great num¬ 
ber, or aid those who appeal to you with sup¬ 
plications. Long hours pass before you 
reach the most unfortunate. You are stop¬ 
ped by one, petitioned by another, all equally 
worthy of pity. Embarrassed at each step 
by the multitude of miserable sufferers who 
press about you, who surround you, who beg 
support and help. Then, why turn to the left, 
while on the right are so many men who will 
soon die without a word of consolation, 
without even a single glass of water to ap¬ 
pease their burning thirst? The thought of 
the importance of one human life that one 
might be able to save; the desire to alleviate 
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the tortures of so many unfortunate and to 
restore their courage, the forced and unceas¬ 
ing activity which one imposes on himself 
in such moments, gives a supreme energy, a 
thirst to carry help to the greatest number 
possible. One becomes no longer moved by 
the thousand scenes of this terrible tragedy, 
one passes, with indifference, before the most 
hideously disfigured corpses and glances al¬ 
most coldly at sights, so much more horrible 
than those already described, that the pen 
refuses absolutely to depict them; but it hap¬ 
pens, sometimes, that the heart suddenly 
breaks, struck all at once by a poignant sad¬ 
ness at the sight of a single incident, an 
isolated fact, an unexpected detail, which 
goes directly to the soul, draws out our sym¬ 
pathy, moves the most impressionable cords 
of our being and brings a realization of the 
whole horror of this tragedy. 

Worn out with fatigue, but unable to sleep, 
I have my little carriage harnessed on the 
afternoon of Monday, the twenty-seventh, 
and go away about 6 o'clock to breathe in the 
open air the freshness of the evening and to 
find a little repose by escaping, for a moment, 
from the dismal sights which surround me 
on every side in Castiglione. 

It was a favorable time, for no movement 
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of the troops had been ordered during the 
day. 

Calm had succeeded the terrible agitation 
of the previous days. Here and there are 
visible pools of dried blood which redden the 
battlefield. One meets newly turned earth, 
white with freshly strewn lime, indicating 
the place where repose the victims of the 
twenty-fourth. 

At Solferino, whose square tower has 
proudly dominated for some centuries that 
country, where for the third time have just 
met two of the greatest powers of modem 
days, one still picks up much debris which 
covers, even in the cemeteries, the crosses 
and the bloody stones of the tombs. The 
ground is strewn with swords, guns, haver¬ 
sacks, cartridge boxes, tin boxes, shakos, hel¬ 
mets and belts. Almost everything is twisted, 
tom and broken. 

I arrive at Cavriana at about 9 o’clock in 
the evening. 

The train of war surrounding the head¬ 
quarters of the Emperor of Prance is an 
imposing sight. 

I seek the Marshal, Duke of Magenta, with 
whom I am personally acquainted. 

Not knowing exactly where his army corps 
is encamped, I stop my little carriage on the 
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park opposite the house occupied, since Fri¬ 
day evening, by the Emperor Napoleon. I 
find myself suddenly in the midst of a group 
of generals, sitting on straw chairs and 
wooden stools, smoking their cigars and in¬ 
haling the fresh air before the improvised 
palace of the Sovereign. 

While I inquire about the location of Mar¬ 
shal MacMahon, several generals, very sus¬ 
picious of my arrival, question the corporal, 
wounded at Magenta, who begged permis¬ 
sion to accompany me on this excursion 
through the armies as his rank would ensure 
me safe conduct. Sitting beside the coach¬ 
man, he gives me, in a certain degree, official 
character. The generals desire to know who 
I am and to discover the object of the mis¬ 
sion with which they suppose I am charged, 
for they cannot imagine that a simple trav¬ 
eler would dare to risk himself alone in the 
midst of the camps at such a time. 

The corporal, who knows nothing, remains 
impenetrable, while he replies respectfully to 
their questions. Their curiosity increases 
considerably when they see me leave for 
Borghetto where the Duke of Magenta is. 

The second corps, commanded by the Mar¬ 
shal, has been moved from Cavriana to Cas- 
tellaro, which is at a distance of five kilo- 
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meters; its divisions are encamped on the 
right and left of the road leading from Cas- J 
tellaro to Monzambano. The Marshal, him¬ 
self, with his staff, occupies Borghetto. ^ 

Although the night has arrived, we con- j 

tinue our way. The fires of the bivouac, fed \ 

by whole trees, and the lighted tents of the J 

officers, present a picturesque appearance. ^ 

The last murmurings of a sleeping, yet 
watchful, camp soothes a little my excited 
imagination. Under this beautiful star-lit " 
sky, a solemn silence at last takes the place of 
the noises and emotions of the preceding . 

days. I breathe with delight the pure sweet ^ 

air of a splendid Italian night. 

Having obtained only incomplete informa- 
tion, we mistake our way and follow a road | 

leading to Volta. We are about to fall into ] 

the army corps of General Neil, made Mar- i 
shal three days before, which is encamped 
on the outdcirts of the town. 

My Italian coachman is so frightened at | 

the idea of being very near the Austrian | 

lines that, more than once, I am obliged to I 

take the reins from his hands and give them 
to the corporal seated beside him on the box. 

The poor man had run away from Mantua 
several days before to save himself from the 
Austrian service, taking refuge in Breeda, 
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he hired out as a coachman. His fears grow 
greater on hearing the discharge of a distant 
gun, fired by some one who disappears in the 
underbrush. After the retreat of the Aus¬ 
trian army, many of the deserters hid them¬ 
selves in the cellars of the houses of the vil¬ 
lages, abandoned by their owners and par¬ 
tially plundered. In order not to be captured, 
they, at first, ate and drank in those under¬ 
ground retreats, then, being at the end of 
their resources and pressed by hunger, but 
well armed, they ventured out at night. 

The unhappy and terrified Mantuan can 
no longer guide his horse. He constantly 
turns his head, he casts affrighted glances at 
all the thickets along the road, at all the 
hedges and hovels, fearing, any moment, to 
see emerge some hidden Austrians. 

His fears increase at every turn of the 
road and he almost swoons, when, in the 
silence of the night we are surprised with a 
shot from a guard, whom we do not see on 
account of the darkness. His terror knows 
no limit when we almost collide with a large, 
wide open umbrella which we vaguely catch 
sight of at the side of the road near a path 
leading to Volta. That poor umbrella, rid¬ 
dled with bullets and balls was, probably, a 
part of the baggage of some canteen-woman 
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who had lost it during the storm of the 
twenty-fourth. 

We were retracing the road to reach ^ 
Borghetto. It was after 11 o’clock. We 
were making the horse gallop and our modest ^ 
vehicle rolled across the space, almost with¬ 
out noise, on to the Strato Cavallara, when 
cries of ‘‘Who goes there? Who goes there? ^ 
Who goes there? or I fire,” came like a bolt 
from the mouth of an invisible sentinel. 
“France,” replies immediately a loud voice, 
'which adds, in giving his rank: “Corporal 
in the First Engineer Corps, Company Sev¬ 
enth.” “Go on,” is the reply. Without this 
presence of mind of the corporal we would 
have received a shot almost in the face. 

Finally, at a quarter before twelve we 
reach, without other adventure, the first 
houses of Borghetto. ^ 

All is dark and silent. However, a light 
shines on the ground floor of a house on the 
principal street, where are at work in a low 
room the accounting officers. Although em¬ 
barrassed in their work and very much 
astonished at our appearance at such an 
hour, they treat us very kindly. A paymas¬ 
ter, Signor Outrey, gives me a cordial invita¬ 
tion to be his guest. His orderly brings a 
mattress on which I throw myself, com- 
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pletely dressed, to rest for several hours, 
after drinking some excellent bouillon, which 
seems to me the more delicious as I am 
hungry and for several days have eaten noth¬ 
ing even passable. I can sleep quietly, not 
being, as in Castiglione, suffocated with 
^ fetid exhalations and tormented with the 
flies, which though satiated with corpses, 
attack also the living. 

The corporal and the driver settled them¬ 
selves simply in the carriage, remaining in 
the street, but the unfortunate Mantuan, al¬ 
ways in great terror, could not shut his eyes 
during the whole night and the next day he 
was more dead than alive. 

Tuesday, the twenty-eighth, at six in the 
morning I was received most kindly by Mar¬ 
shal MacMahon. At ten o’clock I was on the 
way to Cavriana. Soon after I entered the 
modest house, since historic, for there was 
lodged the Emperor Napoleon. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon I found 
myself once more in the midst of the 
wounded of Castiglione, who expressed their 
joy at seeing me again. 

The thirtieth of June I was in Brescia. 

This city, so charming and picturesque, is 
transformed, not into a large temporary 
shelter for the wounded like Castiglione, but 
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into a vast hospital. Its two cathedrals, its 
palaces, its churches, its monasteries, its col¬ 
leges, its barracks, in a word all its buildings 
receive the victims of Solferino. 

Fifteen thousand beds, of some sort, have 
been improvised in forty-eight hours. The 
inhabitants have done more than was ever 
done before under similar circumstances. 

In the centre of the city the old basilica, 
"‘il Duomo recchio,” contains a thousand 
wounded. The people come to them in 
crowds, women of every class bring them 
quantities of oranges, jellies, biscuits and 
delicacies. The humblest widow or the poor¬ 
est little old woman believes that she must 
present her tribute of sympathy and her 
modest offering. 

Similar scenes occur in the new cathedral, 
a magnificent temple of white marble, where 
the wounded are taken by the hundreds. It 
is the same in forty other buildings, churches 
or hospitals which contain nearly twenty 
thousand wounded. 

The municipality of Brescia understood 
the extraordinary duty imposed upon it by 
such grave circumstances. With a perma¬ 
nent existence it associates with itself the 
best men of the town, who bring to it eager 
co-operation. 
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In opening a monastery, a school, a church, 
the municipality created, in a few hours, as 
if by magic, hospitals with hundreds of beds, 
vast kitchens, improvised laundries for linen 
and everything that would be necessary. 

These measures were taken with so much 
courage that, after a few days, one was able 
to admire the good order and regular man¬ 
agement of these hurriedly arranged hos¬ 
pitals. The population of Brescia, which 
was forty thousand, was suddenly almost 
doubled by the great number of wounded and 
sick. The physicians, numbering one hun¬ 
dred and forty, displayed great self-devotion 
during the whole duration of their fatiguing 
service. They were helped by the medical 
students and some volunteers. Aid commit¬ 
tees being organized, a special commission 
was appointed to receive donations of bed¬ 
ding, linen and provisions of all kinds; an¬ 
other commission administered the depot or 
central store house. 

In the large rooms of the hospitals, the 
officers are ordinarily separated from the sol¬ 
diers. The Austrians are not mixed with 
the allies. The series of beds are all alike, 
on the shelf above the bed of each soldier, 
his uniform and military cap indicate to 
which branch of the service he belongs. 
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They have commenced to refuse permis¬ 
sion for the crowd to enter, it embarrasses 
and hinders the nurses. 

At the side of soldiers, with resigned faces, 
are others who murmur and complain. The 
idea of an amputation scarcely frightens the 
French soldier, because of his careless na¬ 
ture, but he is impatient and irritable; the 
Austrian, of a less thoughtless disposition, 
is more inclined to be melancholy in his 
isolation. 

I find in these hospital wards some of our 
wounded from Castiglione. They are better 
cared for now, but their torments are not 
ended. 

Here, is one of the heroes of the Imperial 
Flying Guard, wounded at Solferino. Shot 
in the leg, he passed several days at Castig¬ 
lione, where I dressed his wounds for the 
first time. He is stretched on a straw mat¬ 
tress; the expression of his face denotes 
profound suffering; his eyes are hollow and 
shining; his great pallor gives evidence that 
purulent fever has set in to complicate and 
increase the gravity of his condition; his lips 
are dry; his voice trembles; the assurance of 
the brave man has given place to fear and 
timidity; care even unnerves him; he is 
afraid to have any one approach his poor 
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injured leg which the gangrene has already 
attacked. 

A French surgeon, who makes the amputa¬ 
tions, passes by his bed; the sick man, 
whose touch is like burning iron, seizes his 
hand and presses it in his own. 

“Do not hurt me! My suffering is terri¬ 
ble!” he cries. 

But one must act, and without delay. 
Twenty other wounded must be operated on 
during the same morning, and one hundred 
and fifty are waiting for bandages. One has 
not time to pity a single case nor to await 
the end of his hesitation. The surgeon, cool 
and resolute, replies: “Let me do it.” Then 
he rapidly lifts the covering. The broken leg 
is swollen double its natural size; from three 
places fiows a quantity of fetid pus, purple 
stains prove that as an artery has been 
broken, the sole remedy, if there is one, is 
amputation. 

Amputation! Terrible word for this poor 
young man, who sees before him no other 
alternative than an immediate death or the 
miserable life of a cripple. 

He has no time to prepare himself for the 
last decision, and trembling with anguish, 
he cries out in despair: “Oh! What are you 
going to do?” The surgeon does not reply. 
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‘‘Nurse, carry him away, make haste!'' he 
says. But a heartrending cry bursts from 
that panting breast; the unskilled nurse has 
seized the motionless, yet sensitive, leg much 
too near the wound; the broken bones pene¬ 
trating the flesh, has caused new torments to 
the soldier whose hanging leg shakes with 
the jolts of the transportation to the operate 
ing room. 

Fearful procession! It seems as if one 
were leading a victim to death. 

He lies Anally on the operating table. 
Nearby, on another table, a linen covers the 
instruments. The surgeon, occupied with his 
work, hears and sees only his operation. A 
young army doctor holds the arms of the 
patient, while the nurse seizes the healthy 
leg and draws the invalid to the edge of the 
table. At this the frightened man shrieks: 
“Do not let me fall!" and he seizes convul¬ 
sively in his arms the young physician, ready 
to support him and who pale from emotion 
is himself almost equally distressed. 

The operator, one knee on the floor and his 
hand armed with the terrible knife, places 
his arm about the gangrenous limb and cuts 
the skin all around. A piercing cry sounds 
through the hospital. The young physician, 
face to face, with the tormented man can see 
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on his contracted features every detail of his 
atrocious agony. 

“Courage," he says, in a low tone to the 
soldier, whose hands he feels gripping his 
back, “two minutes more and you will be 
saved." 

The doctor stands up again; he separates 
the skin from the muscles which it covers, 
leaving them bare; as he draws back the skin 
he cuts away the flesh, then returning to the 
attack, with a vigorous turn, he cuts away 
every muscle to the bone; a torrent of blood 
gushes out of the arteries, just opened, cov¬ 
ering the operator and flowing down on to 
the floor. 

Calm and expressionless, the rough opera¬ 
tor does not speak a word; but, suddenly, in 
the midst of the silence reigning in the room, 
he turns in anger to the awkward nurse, re¬ 
proaching him for not knowing how to press 
on the arteries. This latter, inexperienced, 
did not know how to prevent the hemorrhage 
by applying his thumb properly on the 
bleeding arteries. 

The wounded man, overcome by suffering, 
articulates feebly, “Oh! it is enough, let me 
die I" and a cold sweat runs down his face. 

But he must bear it still another minute,— 
a minute which seems an eternity. 
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The young physician, ever full of sympa¬ 
thy, counts the seconds as he watches some¬ 
times the operating surgeon, sometimes the 
patient, whose courage he tries to sustain, 
saying to him: “Only one minute more!’" 

Indeed, the moment for the saw has come 
and already one hears the grinding of the 
steel as it penetrates the living bone, sepa¬ 
rating from the body the member half 
gangrenous. 

But the pain has been too great for that 
weak, exhausted body; the groans have 
ceased, for the sick man has swooned. The 
surgeon, who is no longer guided by his cries 
and his groans, fearing that this silence may 
be that of death, looks at him uneasily to 
assure himself that he has not expired. 

The restoratives, held in reserve, succeed, 
with difficulty, in reviving his dull, half- 
closed, vacant eyes. The dying man, how¬ 
ever, seems to return to life, he is weak and 
shattered, but at least his greatest sufferings 
are over. 

Imagine such an operation on an Austrian, 
understanding neither Italian nor French 
and letting himself be led like a sheep or an 
ox to slaughter without being able to ex¬ 
change one word with his well-meaning tor¬ 
mentors ! The French meet eversrwhere with 
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sympathy; they are flattered, pampered, en¬ 
couraged ; when one speaks to them about the 
battle of Solferino, they brighten up and 
discuss it: That memory, full of glory for 
them; drawing their thoughts elsewhere 
than on themselves, lessens a little their un¬ 
happiness. But the Austrians have not this 
good fortune. In the hospitals where they 
are crowded, I insist upon seeing them and 
almost by force enter their rooms. With 
what gratitude these good men welcome my 
words of consolation and the gift of a little 
tobacco 1 On their resigned faces is depicted 
a lively gratitude, which they do not know 
how to express. Their looks tell more than 
any word of thanks. 

Some of them possess two or three paper 
florins, a small fortune for them, but they 
cannot change this modest value for coins. 

The officers particularly show hearty ap¬ 
preciation of the attentions bestowed upon 
them. In the hospital where he is lodged. 
Prince von Isenburg occupies with another 
German prince, a comfortable little room. 

During several successive days I dis¬ 
tribute, without distinction of nationality, 
tobacco, pipes and cigars in the churches and 
hospitals where the odor of the tobacco les¬ 
sens a little the nauseous stench produced 
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by the crowding of so many patients in 
suffocating places. Besides thst, it is a dis¬ 
traction, a means of dispelling the fears of 
the wounded before the amputation of a 
member; not a few are operated on with a 
pipe in the mouth, and some die smoking. 

Finally all the supply of tobacco in Brescia 
is exhausted. It must be brought from 
Milan. 

An eminent inhabitant of Brescia, Signor 
Carlo Borghetti, takes me in his carriage, 
from hospital to hospital. He helps me to 
distribute my modest gifts of tobacco, ar¬ 
ranged by the merchants in thousands of 
little bags that are carried by willing soldiers 
in very large baskets. 

Everywhere I am well received. Only a 
doctor of Lombardy, named Calini, will not 
allow the distribution of cigars in the hos¬ 
pital San Luca, which is confided to his care. 
In other places the physicians, on the con¬ 
trary, show themselves almost as grateful as 
their patients. But wishing to try once more 
at San Luca, I visit again that hospital and 
succeed in making a large distribution of 
cigars, to the great joy the poor wounded, 
whom I had innocently made suffer the 
torments of Tantalus. 

During the course of my investigations I 
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penetrate into a series of rooms forming the 
second floor of a large monastery, a kind of 
labyrinth of which the ground and the first 
floors are full of the sick. I find in one of the 
upper rooms four or five wounded and fev¬ 
erish patients, in another ten or fifteen, in a 
third about twenty, all neglected (this is 
very excusable; there were so many wounded, 
everywhere), complaining bitterly of not 
having seen a nurse for several hours and 
begging insistently that some one bring them 
bouillon in place of cold water which they 
have for their only drink. At the end of an 
interminable corridor, in a little isolated 
room, is dying absolutely alone, motionless 
on a mattress, a young corporal attacked 
with tetanus. Although he seems full of life 
as his eyes are wide open, he hears and un¬ 
derstands nothing and remains neglected. 

Many of the soldiers beg me to write to 
their relatives, some to their captains, who 
replace in their eyes their absent families. 

In the hospital of Saint Clement, a lady of 
Brescia, Countess Bronna, occupies herself, 
with saintly self-abnegation, in nursing 
those who have had limbs amputated. The 
French soldiers speak of her with enthu¬ 
siasm, the most repellant details do not stop 
her. “Sono madreT* she says to me with 
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simplicity: “I am a mother!” These words 
well express her devotion as complete as 
motherly. 

In the hospital San Gaetano, a Franciscan 
monk, distinguishes himself by his zeal and 
kindness to the sick. A convalescent Pied¬ 
montese, speaking French and Italian, trans¬ 
lates the petitions of the French soldiers to 
the Lombardy physicians. They keep him as 
interpreter. 

In a neighboring hospital chloroform is 
used. Some patients are chloroformed with 
difficulty, accidents result and sometimes it 
is in vain that they try to revive a man who 
a few minutes before was speaking. 

I am stopped many times on the street by 
kind people who beg me to come to their 
homes, for a minute, to act as interpreter to 
the wounded French officers, lodged in their 
houses, surrounded by the best care, but 
whose language they do not understand. 
The invalids, excited and uneasy, are irri¬ 
tated at not being understood, to the great 
distress of the family whose sympathetic 
kindness is received with the bad humour 
that fever and suffering often call forth. One 
of them, whom an Italian physician desires 
to bleed, imagining that they wish to ampu¬ 
tate him, resists with all his strength, over¬ 
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heating himself and doing himself much 
harm. A few words of explanation in their 
mother tongue, in the midst of this lamenta¬ 
ble confusion, alone succeed in calming and 
tranquilizing these invalids of Solferino. 

With what patience the inhabitants of 
Brescia devote themselves to these who have 
sacrificed themselves in order to deliver them 
from a foreign rule! They feel a real grief 
when their charge dies. These adopted fam¬ 
ilies religiously follow to the cemetery, ac¬ 
companying to its last resting place, the 
coffin of the French officer, their guest of a 
few days, for whom they weep as for a 
friend, a relative or a son, but whose name, 
perhaps, they do not know. 

During the night the soldiers, who have 
died in the hospitals, are interred. Their 
names and numbers are noted down, which 
was rarely done in Castiglione. For exam¬ 
ple, the parents of Corporal Mazuet, aided 
by me in the Chiesa Maggiore and who lived 
in L#yons, 3 Rue d'Alger, never received 
other information about their son than that 
which I sent them. 

All the cities of Lombardy considered it 
due to their honor to share in the distribution 
of the wounded. 

In Bergamo and Cremona special commis- 
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sions organized in haste are aided by aux¬ 
iliary committees of devoted ladies. In one 
of the hospitals of Cremona an Italian 
physician having said: ‘‘We keep the good 
things for our friends of the allied army, 
but we give to our enemies only what is 
absolutely necessary, and if they die, so much 
the worse for them!'' A lady, directing one 
of the hospitals of that city, hastened to 
disapprove of these barbarous words, saying 
that she always took the same care of Aus¬ 
trians, French and Sardinians, not wishing 
to make any difference between friends and 
enemies, “for,^^ she said, “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ made no distinction between men 
when it was a question of doing them good.” 

In Cremona, as eversrwhere else, the 
French physicians regret their insufficient 
number. “I cannot, without profound sor¬ 
row,” said Dr. Sonrier, “think of a small 
room of twenty-five beds assigned, in Cre¬ 
mona, to the most dangerously wounded Aus¬ 
trians. I see again their faces, emaciated 
and wan, with complexion pallid from ex¬ 
haustion and blood poisoning, begging with 
heartrending gestures, accompanied by piti¬ 
ful cries, for one last favor, the amputation 
of a limb (which they had hoped to save), 
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to end an intolerable agony of which we are 
forced to remain powerless spectators.” 

Besides the group of courageous and inde¬ 
fatigable surgeons, whose names I would like 
to be able to cite (for, certainly, if to kill men 
is a title to glory, to nurse them and cure 
them, often at the risk of one’s own life, 
merits indeed esteem and gratitude), medi¬ 
cal students hasten from Bologna, Pisa and 
other Italian cities. A Canadian surgeon. 
Dr. Norman Bettun, professor of anatomy in 
Toronto, comes to assist these devoted men. 
Besides the people of Lombardy, French, 
Swiss and Belgian tourists seek to render 
themselves useful, but their efforts had to be 
limited to the distribution of oranges, ices, 
coffee, lemonade and tobacco. 

In Plaisance, whose three hospitals are ad¬ 
ministered by private individuals, and by 
ladies serving as nurses, one of these last, a 
young lady, supplicated by her family to 
renounce her intention to pass her days in 
the hospital, on account of the contagious 
fevers there, continued her labors so will¬ 
ingly and with such kindness that she was 
greatly esteemed by all the soldiers. “She 
enlivens the hospital,” they said. 

How valuable, in the cities of Lombardy, 
would have been some hundreds of voluntary 
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nurses, devoted, experienced and, above all, 
previously instructed! They would have ral¬ 
lied around themselves the meagre band of 
assistants and the scattered forces. Not 
only was time lacking to those who were 
capable of counselling and guiding; but the 
necessary knowledge and experience was not 
possessed by the greater number of those 
who could offer only personal devotion, 
which was insufficient and often useless. 
What, indeed, in spite of their good will, 
could a handful of persons do in such urgent 
need? After some weeks the compassionate 
enthusiasm began to cool and the people, as 
inexperienced as they were injudicious in 
their kindness, sometimes brought improper 
food to the wounded, so that it was necessary 
to deny them entrance to the churches and 
hospitals. 

Many persons, who would have consented 
to pass one or two hours a day with the sick, 
gave up their intention, because a special per¬ 
mission was necessary, which could only be 
obtained by petitioning the authorities. 
Strangers disposed to help met with all kinds 
of unexpected hindrances, of a nature to dis¬ 
courage them. But voluntary hospital work¬ 
ers, well chosen and capable, sent by societies 
with the sanction of the governments and 
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respected because of an agreement between 
the belligerents, would have surmounted the 
difficulties and done incomparably more good. 

During the first eight days after the battle 
the wounded, of whom the physicians said, in 
low tones, when passing by their beds and 
shaking their heads: “There is nothing more 
to be done,” received no more attention and 
died neglected. And is not this very natural 
when the scarcity of the nurses is compared 
with the enormous number of the wounded? 
An inexorable and cruel logic insists that 
these unfortunate men should be left to 
perish without further care and without hav¬ 
ing given to them the precious time that 
must be reserved for the soldiers who could 
be cured. They were numerous, however,, 
and not deaf, those unfortunate men on 
whom was passed such pitiless judgment! 
Soon they perceive their deserted condition 
and with a broken and embittered heart gasp 
out the last breath while no one notices. 

The death of many a one among them is 
rendered more sad and bitter by the prox¬ 
imity, on a cot by his side, of a young soldier, 
slightly wounded, whose foolish jokes leave 
him neither peace nor tranquillity. On the 
other side, one of his companions in misery 
has just died; and, he dying, must see and 
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hear the funeral ceremony, much too rapidly 
performed, which shows him in advance his 
own. Finally, about to die, he sees men, 
profiting by his weakness, search his knap¬ 
sack and steal what they desire. 

For that dying man there have been, lying 
in the postofiSce for eight days, letters from 
his family; if he could have had them, they 
would have been to him a great consolation; 
he has entreated the nurses to bring them 
that he may read them before his last hour, 
but they replied unkindly, that they had not 
time as there was so much else to do. 

Better would it have been for you, poor 
martyr, if you had perished, struck dead on 
the field of butchery, in the midst of 
the splendid abomination which men call 
‘‘Glory r' Your name, at least, would not 
have been forgotten, if you had fallen near 
your colonel defending the fiag of your regi¬ 
ment. It would almost have been better for 
you had you been buried alive by the peas¬ 
ants commissioned for that purpose, when 
you, unconscious, were carried from the hill 
of the Cypresses, from the foot of the tower 
of Solferino or from the plains of Medole. 
Your agony would not have been long. Now, 
it is a succession of miseries that you must 
endure, it is no longer the field of honor that 
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is presented to you, but cold death with all its 
terrors, and the word “disappeared” for a 
funeral oration. 

What has become of the love of glory 
which electrified this brave soldier at the 
commencement of the campaign and during 
that day at Solferino, when, risking his own 
life, he so courageously attempted to take the 
lives of his fellow-creatures, whose blood he 
ran, with such light feet, to shed? Where is 
the irresistible allurement? Where the con¬ 
tagious enthusiasm, increased by the odor of 
powder, by the fiourish of trumpets and by 
the sound of military music, by the noise of 
cannon and the whistling of bullets which 
hide the view of danger, suffering and death. 

In these many hospitals of Lombardy may 
be seen at what price is bought that which 
men so proudly call “Glory,'' and how dearly 
this glory costs. 

The battle of Solferino is the only one dur¬ 
ing our century to be compared by the mag¬ 
nitude of its losses with the battles of 
Moscow, Leipzig and Waterloo. 

As a consequence of the twenty-fourth of 
June, 1859, it has been calculated that there 
were in killed and wounded, in the Austrian 
and Franco-Sardinian Armies, three field- 
marshals, nine generals, fifteen hundred and 
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sixty-six officers of all grades, of whom six 
hundred and thirty were Austrians and nine 
hundred and thiiiy-six allies, and about 
forty thousand soldiers and non-commis¬ 
sioned officers. 

Besides that, from the fifteenth of June to 
the thirty-first of August, there were in the 
hospitals of Brescia, according to the official 
statistics, nineteen thousand six hundred 
and sixty-five patients with fever and other 
illnesses, of whom more than nineteen thou¬ 
sand belonged to the Franco-Sardinian 
Army. 

On their side, the Austrians had at least 
twenty thousand sick soldiers in Venice, be¬ 
side ten thousand wounded, who, after Sol- 
ferino, were sent to Verona, where the over¬ 
crowded hospitals were finally attacked by 
gangrene and typhus fever. 

Consequently, to the forty thousand killed 
and wounded on the twenty-fourth of June, 
must be added more than forty thousand sick 
with fever or dying from illness caused by 
the excessive fatigue experienced on the day 
of the battle or during the days which pre¬ 
ceded and succeeded it or from the pernicious 
effects of the tropical temperature of the 
plains of Lombardy, or, finally, from the 
imprudence of these soldiers themselves. 
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If one does not consider the military point 
of view, the battle of Solferino was then, 
from the point of humanity a European 
catastrophe. 

The transportation of the wounded from 
Brescia to Milan, which takes place during 
the night because of the torrid heat of the 
day, presents a dramatic sight with its trains 
loaded with crippled soldiers arriving at the 
station filled with crowds of people. 

Lighted by the pale flare of the tar torches, 
the mass of men seems to hold its breath to 
listen to the groans and the stifled complaints 
which reach, their ears. 

The Austrians, in their retreat, having 
tom up several places on the railroad be¬ 
tween Milan and Brescia—^this road was re¬ 
stored for use by th^ days of July, for 
the transportation of ammunitions, of sup¬ 
plies and of food sent to the allied army—^the 
evacuation of the hospitals in Brescia was in 
this way facilitated. 

At each station, long and narrow 
sheds have been constructed to receive the 
wounded. These, when taken from the cars, 
are placed on mattresses, arranged in a line 
one after the other. Under these sheds are 
set up tables covered with bread, soup, lem¬ 
onade, wine, water, lint, linen and bandages. 
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Torches, carried by the young men of the 
place where the convoy stops, light the dark¬ 
ness. The citizens of Lombardy hasten to 
present their tribute of gratitude to the con¬ 
querors of Solferino; in respectful silence 
they bandage the wounded whom they have 
lifted carefully out of the cars to place them 
on the beds made ready for their use. The 
women of the country offer refreshing 
drinks, and food of all kinds, which they 
distribute on the cars to those who must go 
on to Milan. 

In this city, where about a thousand 
wounded have arrived every night for sev¬ 
eral nights in succession, the martyrs of Sol¬ 
ferino are received with great kindness. No 
longer are rose leaves scattered from the 
flag-omamented balconies of the luxurious 
palaces of the Milanese aristocracy, on shin¬ 
ing epaulets and on striped gold and enam¬ 
eled orders, by beautiful and graceful ladies 
whom exaltation and enthusiasm rendered 
still more beautiful. To-day, in their grati¬ 
tude, they shed tears of compassion which 
are interpreted by devotion and sacrifice. 

Every family possessing.a carriage, goes 
to the station to fronsport the wounded. The 
number of equipages sent by the people of 
Milan probably exceeds five hxmdxed. The 
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finest carriages as well as the most modest 
carts are sent every evening to Porto Tosca, 
where stands the railroad station for Venice. 
The Italian ladies consider it an honor to 
themselves to place in their rich carriages, 
which they have provided with mattresses, 
sheets and pillows, the guests assigned to 
them and who are accompanied by the 
greatest noblemen of Lombardy, aided in 
this work by their not less considerate 
servants. 

The people applaud the passage of these 
men, famed because of their suffering. They 
respectfully uncover their heads. They fol¬ 
low the slow march of the convoy with 
torches illuminating the sad faces of the 
wounded, who try to smile. They accompany 
them to the door of the hospitable palace, 
where awaits them the most devoted care. 

Every family wishes to receive the French 
wounded and, by all sorts of kindness, try to 
lessen the sadness caused by distance from 
home, from parents and from friends. 

But after a few days the greater number 
of the inhabitants of Milan are obliged to re¬ 
move to the hospitals the wounded whom 
they have received in their houses. The ad¬ 
ministration desires to avoid too great scat¬ 
tering of the nursing and any increase of 
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fatigue for the physicians. Before Solferino, 
the hospitals of this city contained about nine 
thousand wounded from preceding battles. 

Great Milanese ladies watch beside the bed 
of the simple soldier, of whom they become 
the guardian angels. Countess Verri, 
nee Borromeo, Madame Uboldi de Capei, 
Madame Boselli, Madame Sala-Tavema, 
Countess Tavema and many others, forget¬ 
ting their luxurious habits, pass whole 
months by these beds of suffering. Some of 
these ladies are mothers, whose mourning 
garments testify to a recent and sorrowful 
loss. One of them said: ‘The war robbed 
me of my oldest son; he died eight months 
ago, from a shot received while fighting with 
the French Army at Sebastopol. When I 
knew that the French wounded were coming 
to Milan and that I could nurse them, I felt 
that God was sending me His first conso¬ 
lation.” 

Countess Verri-Borromeo, president of the 
Central Aid Committee, has charge of the 
great depot for linens and lint. In spite of 
her advanced age she devotes many hours a 
day to reading to the sick. 

All the palaces contain wounded. That of 
the Borromeo family has received three hun¬ 
dred* The Superior of the Ursulines, Sister 
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Marina Videmari, has converted her convent 
into a hospital and serves in it with her com¬ 
panions. This convent-hospital is a model 
of order and cleanliness. 

The Marchioness Pallavicini-Trivulzio, 
who presides over the great Turin Commit¬ 
tee with admirable devotion and self-forget¬ 
fulness, collects the donations from different 
cities and countries; thanks to her activity 
the depot in Milan, situated contrada San 
Paolo, remains always well provided. 

Some weeks later, in the streets of Milan, 
there were seen passing a few companies of 
convalescent French soldiers sadly returning 
to France. Some have their arms in slings, 
others are supported by crutches or bear 
marks of wounds. Their uniforms are well 
worn and tom, but they wear fine linen, 
which the rich men of Lombardy have gen¬ 
erously given them in exchange for their 
blood-stained shirts: “Your blood flowed to 
defend our country,” they said, “and we 
wish to keep these memories of it.” These 
men, not long ago so strong, so robust, now 
deprived of an arm or a leg or with head 
bandaged, bear their misfortune with resig¬ 
nation. But, thus incapable of continuing in 
the army and earning bread for their 
families, they already with bitterness, behold 
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themselves, after their return to their native 
land, objects of commiseration and pity, a 
care to others and to themselves. 

In one of the hospitals of Milan, a ser¬ 
geant of the Zouave Guard, with an energetic 
and proud face, who has had one leg ampu¬ 
tated and had borne that operation without a 
complaint, was seized, some time after, with 
extreme sadness, although his health was im¬ 
proving and his recovery rapidly taking 
place. This sadness, increasing daily, was 
incomprehensible. A Sister of Charity, per¬ 
ceiving tears in his eyes, questioned so in¬ 
sistently that he at last confessed that he 
was the sole support of his aged and infirm 
mother to whom he used to send each month 
live francs of his pay. He added that, being 
unable to help her, this poor woman must be 
in great need of money. The Sister of 
Charity, touched with compassion, gave him 
five francs, the value of which was imme¬ 
diately sent to France. When the directress 
of the hospital wished to make him another 
gift, he would not accept it, and said to her 
thankfully: “Keep this money for others, 
who need it more ^an I; as for my mother, 
I hope next month to send her her usual 
allowance, for I count on soon being able to 
work.*^ 
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A lady of Milan, bearing an illustrious 
name, placed at the disposition of the 
wounded one of her palaces, with one hun¬ 
dred and fifty beds. Among the soldiers, 
lodged in this magnificent mansion, was a 
grenadier of the Seventieth Regiment of the 
French Infantry, who, having undergone an 
operation, was in danger of death. The 
lady, trying to console him, spoke to him of 
his family. He told her that he was the only 
son of poor peasants in the Department of 
Gers, and that he was very sad at leav¬ 
ing his parents in misery, for he alone 
provided for their maintenance. He added 
that his greatest consolation would be to 
kiss his mother before he died. Saying 
nothing to him of her project, the noble 
lady suddenly decides to leave Milan, takes 
the train, reaches the Departments of Gers, 
near the family, whose address she has pro¬ 
cured, takes possession of the mother of the 
wounded man. After having left a large sum 
of money for the infirm old father, she brings 
the humble villager with her to Milan; and 
six days after the confession of the grena¬ 
dier, the son kisses his mother, weeping and 
blessing his benefactress. 

But why recall so many pitiful and melan¬ 
choly scenes and thus arouse such painful 
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emotions? Why relate, with complaisance, 
these lamentable details and dwell upon these 
distressing pictures? 

To this very natural question we reply 
with another question. 

Would it not be possible to establish in 
every country of Europe, Aid Societies, 
whose aim would be to provide, during war, 
volunteer nurses for the wounded, without 
distinction of nationality? 

As they wish us to give up the desires and 
hopes of the Societies of the Friends of 
Peace, the beautiful dreams of the Abbot of 
Saint Pierre and of Count Sellon; as men 
continue to kill each other without personal 
enmity, and as the height of glory in war 
is to exterminate the greatest number 
possible; as they still dare to say, as did 
Count Joseph de Maistre, that ''war is di¬ 
vine” ; as they invent every day with a perse- 
verence worthy of a better aim, instruments 
of destruction more and more terrible, and 
as the inventors of these death-dealing en¬ 
gines are encouraged by all the European 
governments—^who arm themselves in emu¬ 
lation one of another—^why not profit from a 
moment of comparative calm and tranquillity 
in order to settle the question which we have 
just raised, and which is of such great im- 
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portance from the double point of view of 
humanity and Christianity. 

Once presented to the consideration of 
every man, this theme will probably call 
forth opinions and writings from more com¬ 
petent persons; but, first, must not this idea, 
presented to the different branches of the 
great European family, hold the attention 
and conquer the sympathies of all those who 
possess an elevated soul and a heart capable 
of being moved by the suffering of their 
fellow-men? 

Such is the purpose for which this book 
has been written. 

Societies of this kind, once created, with a 
permanent existence, would be found all 
ready at the time of war. They should ob¬ 
tain the favor of the authorities of countries 
where they are created, and beg, in case of 
war, from the sovereigns of the belligerent 
powers the permission and the facilities 
necessary to carry out their purpose. These 
societies should include in their own and 
each country, as members of the central com¬ 
mittee, the most honorable and esteemed 
men. 

The moment of the commencement of war, 
the committee would call on those persons 
who desire to dedicate themselves, for the 
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time beingf, to this work, which will consist 
in helping and nursing, under the guidance 
of experienced physicians, the wounded, first 
on the battle-field, then in the field and regu¬ 
lar hospitals. 

Spontaneous devotion is not as rare as one 
might think. Many persons, sure of being 
able to do some good, helped and facilitated 
by a Superior Committee, would certainly 
go, and others, at their own expense, would 
undertake a task so essentially beneficent. 
During our selfish century what an attrac¬ 
tion for the generous-hearted and for chival¬ 
rous characters to brave the same danger 
as the soldier with an entirely voluntary mis¬ 
sion of peace and consolation. 

History proves that it is in no way chi¬ 
merical to hope for such self-devotion. Two 
recent facts especially have just confirmed 
this. They occurred during the war in the 
East and closely relate to our subject. 

While Sisters of Charity were nursing the 
wounded and sick of the French army in 
the Crimea, into the Russian and English 
armies, there came, from the north and west, 
two groups of self-devoted women nurses. 

'^The Grand Duchess Helen Pavlovna, of 
Russia, bom. Princess Charlotte, of Wurt- 
temberg, widow of the Grand Duke Michael, 
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having enlisted nearly three hundred ladies 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow, to serve as 
nurses in the Russian hospitals of the Cri¬ 
mea; she provided them with everything 
necessary, and these saintly women were 
blessed by thousands of soldiers. 

/In England, Miss Florence Nightingale, 
having received a pressing appeal from Lord 
Sidney Herbert, Secretary of War of the 
British Empire, inviting her to go to the aid 
of the English soldiers in the Orient, this 
lady did not hesitate to expose herself person¬ 
ally by great self-devotion. In November, 
1854, she went to Constantinople and Scu¬ 
tari with thirty-seven English ladies, who, 
immediately on arrival gave their attention 
to nursing the great number of men, 
wounded in the battle of Inkerman. In 1855 
Miss Stanley, having come to take part in her 
labor with fifty new companions, made it 
possible for Miss Nightingale to go to Balak- 
lava to inspect the hospitals there. The pic¬ 
ture of Miss Florence Nightingale, during 
the night, going through the vast wards of 
the military hospitals with a small lamp in 
her hand, noting the condition of each si<5k 
man, will never be obliterated from the 
hearts of the men, who were the objects or 
' the witnesses of her admirable beneficence, 
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and the memory of it will be engraven in 
history. 

^ Of the multitude of similar good works, 
ancient or modern, the greater number of 
which have remained unknown and without 
fame, how many have been in vain, because 
they were isolated and were not supported 
by a united action, which would have wisely 
joined them together for a common aim. 

If voluntary hospital workers could have 
been found in Castiglione on the twenty- 
fourth, the twenty-fifth, and the twenty- 
sixth of June, and also in Brescia, Mantua, 
and Verona, how much good they might have 
done. 

/ How many human beings they might have 
saved from death during that fatal Friday 
night, when moans and heartrending suppli¬ 
cations escaped from the breasts of thou¬ 
sands of the wounded, who were enduring the 
most acute pains and tormented by the inex¬ 
pressible suffering of thirst. 

If Prince von Isenburg had been rescued 
i^ooner, by compassionate hands, from the 
blood-soaked field on which he was lying un¬ 
conscious, he would not have been obliged to 
suffer for several years from wounds aggra¬ 
vated by long neglect; if the sight of his 
riderless horse had not brought about his 
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discovery among the corpses, he would have 
perished for lack of help with so many other 
wounded, who also were creatures of God, 
and whose death would be equally cruel for 
their families. 

/Those good old women, those beautiful 
young girls of Castiglione could not save the 
lives of many of those whom they nursed! 
Besides them were needed experienced men, 
skillful, decided, previously trained to act 
with order and harmony, the only means of 
preventing the accidents, which compKcate 
the wounds and make them mortal. 

If there could have been a sufficient num¬ 
ber of assistants to remove the wounded 
quickly from the plains of Medole, from the 
ravines of San Martin, on the slopes of 
Mount Fontana, or on the hills of Solferino, 
there would not have been left during long 
hours of terrible fear that poor bersaglier, 
that Uhlan, or that Zouave, who tried to raise 
himself, in spite of cruel suffering, to gesticu¬ 
late in vain for some one to send a litter for 
him. Finally, the risk of burying the living 
with the dead would have been avoided. 

Better means of transportation would 
have made it possible to avoid in the case of 
the light infantryman of the Guard the ter¬ 
rible amputation which he had to undergo 
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in Brescia> because of the lack of proper 
care during the journey from the battle-field 
to Castiglione. 

The sight of those young cripples, deprived 
of an arm, or a leg, returning sadly to their 
homes, does it not call forth remorse that 
there was not more effort made before to 
avert the evil consequences of the wounds, 
which, often could have been cured by timely 
aid? 

Would those dead, deserted in the hospitals 
of Castiglione, or in those of Brescia, many 
of whom could not make themselves under¬ 
stood, on account of the difference of lan¬ 
guage, have gasped out their last breath with 
curses and blasphemies, if they had had near 
them some compassionate soul to listen to 
them and console them? 

In spite of the official aid, in spite of the 
zeal of the cities of Lombardy, much re¬ 
mained to be done, although in no other war 
has been seen so great a display of charity; 
it was nevertheless unequal to the extent of 
the help that was needed. 

It is not the paid employee, whom dis¬ 
gust drives away, whom fatigue makes un¬ 
feeling, unsympathetic and lazy who can ful¬ 
fil such a noble task. Immediate help is 
needed, for that which can to-day save the 
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wounded will not save him to-morrow; the 
loss of time causes gangrene, which leads to 
death. One must have volunteer nurses, pre¬ 
viously trained, accustomed to the work, 
officially recognized by the commanding 
officers of the armies, so that they may be 
facilitated in their mission. 

These nurses should not only find their 
place on the battle-field, but also in the hos¬ 
pitals, where the long weeks pass away pain¬ 
fully for the wounded, without family and 
without friends. During this short Italian 
war, there were soldiers who were attacked 
with home-sickness to such a degree that, 
without other illness and without wounds, 
they died. On the other hand, the Italians, 
and this is comprehensible, showed scarcely 
any interest in the wounded of the allied 
army, and still less for the suffering Aus¬ 
trians. It is true, courageous women were 
found in Italy, whose patience and perse¬ 
verance never wearied; but, unfortunately, 
in the end they could be easily counted; the 
contagious fevers drove many persons away, 
and the nurses and servants did not respond 
for any length of time, to that which might 
have been expected of them. The personnel 
of the military hospitals is always insuffi¬ 
cient; and, if it were doubled or tripled, it 
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would still be insufficient. We must call on 
the public, it is not possible, it never will be 
possible to avoid that. Only by this co¬ 
operation can one hope to lessen the suffer¬ 
ings of war. 

An appeal must be made, a petition pre¬ 
sented to the men of all countries, of all 
classes, to the influential of this world, as 
well as to the most modest artisan, since all 
can, in one way or another, each in his own 
sphere, and according to his strength, co¬ 
operate in some measure in this good work. 

This appeal is addressed to women as well 
as to men, to the queen, to the princess seated 
on the steps of the throne, as well as to the 
humble orphaned and charitable maid-serv¬ 
ant or the poor widow alone in the world, 
who desires to consecrate her last strength to 
the good of others. 

It is addressed to the general, to the mar¬ 
shal, the Minister of War, as well as to the 
writer and the man of letters, who, by his 
publications, can plead with ability for the 
cause, thereby interesting all mankind, each 
nation, each country, each family even, since 
no one can say for certain that he is exempt 
from the dangers of war. 

If an Austrian general and a French gen¬ 
eral, after having fought one against another 
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at Solferino, could, soon afterwards, flnding 
themselves seated side by side at the hos¬ 
pitable table of the King of Prussia, converse 
amicably one with the other, what would 
have prevented them from considering and 
discussing a question so worthy of their in¬ 
terest and attention? 

During the grand maneuvers at Cologne, 
in 1861, King William of Prussia invited to 
dinner, in Benrath Castle, near Dusseldorf, 
the officers of the different nations, who were 
sent there by their governments. Before go¬ 
ing to the table the King took by the hand 
General Forey and General Baumgarten: 
“Now that you are friends,” he said to them, 
smiling, “sit there, beside one another, and 
chat.” Forey was the victor of Montebello, 
and Baumgarten was his adversary. 

On extraordinary occasions, such as those 
which assembled at Cologne, at Chalons, or 
elsewhere, eminent men of the military art 
of different nations, is it not to be desired 
that they will profit by this kind of congress 
to formulate some international, sacred, and 
accepted principle which, once agreed upon 
and ratified, would serve as the foundation 
for societies for aid for the wounded in the 
different countries of Europe? It is still 
more important to agree upon and adopt in 
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advance these measures, because when hos¬ 
tilities have commenced, the belligerents are 
ill-disposed one towards the other, and will 
not consider these questions, except from 
the exclusive point of view of their own 
interests. 

Are not small congresses called together of 
scientists, jurists, medical men, agricultur¬ 
ists, statisticians, and economists, who meet 
expressly in order to consider questions of 
much less importance? Are there not inter¬ 
national societies which are occupied with 
questions of charity and public utility? Can¬ 
not men, in like manner, meet to solve a 
problem as important as that of caring for 
the victims of war? 

Humanity and civilization surely demand 
the accomplishment of such a work. It is 
a duty, to the fulfilment of which every good 
man, and every person possessing any in¬ 
fluence owes his assistance. 

What prince, what ruler, would refuse his 
support to these societies, and would not be 
glad to give the soldiers of his army the full 
assurance that they will be immediately and 
properly nursed in case they should be 
wounded? 

With permanent societies, such as I pro¬ 
pose, the chance of waste and the injudicious 
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distribution of money and supplies would 
often be avoided. During the war in the 
East an enormous quantity of lint, prepared 
by Russian ladies, was sent from St. Peters¬ 
burg to the Crimea; but the packages, in- . 
stead of reaching the hospitals to which they 
were sent, arrived at paper mills which used 
it all for their own industry. 

By perfecting the means of transportation, 
by preventing the accidents during the 
journey from the battle-field to the hospital, 
many amputations will be avoided, and the 
burden of the governments, which pension 
the injured will be proportionately lessened. 

These societies, by their permanent ex¬ 
istence, could also render great service at 
the time of epidemics, floods, great fires, and 
other unexpected catastrophies; the humane 
motive which would have created them 
would instigate them to act on all occasions 
in which their labors could be exercised. 

This work will necessitate the devotion of 
a certain number of persons, but it will never 
lack money in time of war. Each one will 
bring his offering or his compassion in re¬ 
sponse to the appeals which will be made by 
the committee. A nation will not remain 
indifferent when its children are fighting for 
its defense. The difficulty is not there; but 
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the problem rests entirely in the serious 
preparation, in all countries, of a work of 
this kind, that is, in the creation of these 
societies. 

In order to establish these committees at 
the head of the societies, all that is necessary 
is a little good-will on the part of some hon¬ 
orable and persevering persons. The com¬ 
mittees, animated by an international spirit 
of charity, would create corps of nurses in 
a latent state, a sort of staff. The commit¬ 
tees of the different nations, although inde¬ 
pendent of one another, will know how to 
understand and correspond with each other, 
to convene in congress and, in event of war, 
to act for the good of all. 

If the terrible instruments of destruction 
now possessed by the nations seem to shorten 
wars, will not, on the other hand, the battles 
be more deadly? And in this century, when 
the unexpected plays such an important role, 
may not war bring about the most sudden 
and unforseen results? 

Are there not, in these considerations 
alone, more than sufficient reasons for us not 
to allow ourselves to be taken unawares? 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


A Few Words on Non-Intervention 




Dissertations and Discussions, IQ (1867), 153-78, where the title is footnoted, “Fraser's 
Magazine, December 1859.” Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine, LX (Dec., 1859), 
766-76, signed ‘‘John Stuart Mill”: left running titles as tide; right running titles: ‘‘Ideas of 
English Foreign Policy on the Continent” (767; equivalent of 111.20-113.1); ‘‘Misrepre¬ 
sentation of the National Feeling” (769; equivalent of 114.14-115.28); “The Isthmus of Suez 
Question” (771; equivalent of 117.3-118.17); “British Relations withNative Indian States” 
(773; equivalent of 119.30-121.8); and “How One Free Government May Assist Another” 
(775; equivalent of 122.21-123.36). Identified in Mill’s bibliography as “An article headed 
‘A few words on Non-Intervention’ in Fraser’s Magazine for December 1859” (MacMinn, 
93). In SomervOle College there are no corrections or emendations in the copy of the 
original (tear-sheets) or in an offprint, which is headed, “[Reprinted from ‘Fraser’s 
Magazine’ for December, 1859.]” but is otherwise identical. For comment on the article, 
see xxviii-xxix and Ixii-lxiii above. 

The text below is that of D&D, IQ (1867), the only edition of that volume in Mill’s 
lifetime. In the four footnoted variants, “59*” indicates Fraser's Magazine; “59^”, the 
offprint. 


THERE IS A COUNTRY IN EUROPE, equal to the greatest in extent of dominion, far 
exceeding any other in wealth, and in the power that wealth bestows, the declared 
principle of whose foreign policy is, to let other nations alone. No country 
apprehends or affects to apprehend from it any aggressive designs. Power, from of 
I old, is wont to encroach upon the weak, and to quarrel for ascendancy with those 

who are as strong as itself. Not so this nation. It will hold its own, it will not submit 
I to encroachment, but if other nations do not meddle with it, it will not meddle with 

them. Any attempt it makes to exert iofluence over them, even by persuasion, is 
rather in the service of others, than of itself; to mediate in the quarrels which break 
out between foreign States, to arrest obstinate civil wars, to reconcile belligerents, 
to intercede for mQd treatment of the vanquished, or finally, to procure the 
abandonment of some national crime and scandal to humanity, such as the 
slave-trade. Not only does this nation desire no benefit to itself at the expense of 
others, it desires none in which all others do not as freely participate. It makes no 
treaties stipulatmg for separate commercial advantages. If the aggressions of 
J barbarians force it to a successful war, and its victorious arms put it in a position to 

^ command liberty of trade, whatever it demands for itself it demands for all 

mankind. The cost of the war is its own; the fruits it shares in fraternal equality with 
; the whole human race. Its own ports and commerce are free as the air and the sky: 

i all its neighbours have fuU liberty to resort to it, paying either no duties, or, if any, 

generally a mere equivalent for what is paid by its own citizens; nor does it concern 
i itself though they, on their part, keep ail to themselves, and persist in the most 

I jealous and narrow-minded exclusion of its merchants and goods. 

A nation adopting this policy is a novelty in the world; so much so, it would 
appear, that many are unable to believe it when they see it. By one of the practical 
^ paradoxes which often meet us in human affairs, it is this nation which finds itself, 

in respect of its foreign policy, held up to obloquy as the type of egoism and 
selfishness; as a nation which thinks of nothiug but of out-witting and 
out-generalling its neighbours. An enemy, or a self-fancied rival who had been 
distanced in the race, might be conceived to give vent to such an accusation in a 
moment of ill-temper. But that it should be accepted by lookers-on, and should 
pass into a popular doctrine, is enough to surprise even those who have best 
I sounded the depths of human prejudice. Such, however, is the estimate of the 
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foreign policy of England most widely current on the Continent. Let us not flatter i 

ourselves that it is merely the dishonest pretence of enemies, or of those who have 
their own purposes to serve by exciting odium against us, a class including all the i 

Protectionist writers, and the mouthpieces of all the despots and of the Papacy. The 
more blameless and laudable our policy might be, the more certainly we might 
count on its being misrepresented and railed at by these worthies. Unfortunately j 

the belief is not confined to those whom they can influence, but is held with all the i 

tenacity of a pr^udice, by innumerable persons free from interested bias. So I 

strong a hold has it on their minds, that when an Englishman attempts to remove it, 
all their habitual politeness does not enable them to disguise their utter unbelief in 
his disclaimer. They are firmly persuaded that no word is said, nor act done, by j 

English statesmen in reference to foreign affairs, which has not for its motive 
principle some peculiarly English interest. Any profession of the contrary appears 
to them too ludicrously transparent an attempt to impose upon them. Those most 
friendly to us think they make a great concession in admitting that the fault may 
possibly be less with the English people, than with the English Government and 
aristocracy. We do not even receive credit from them for following our own 
interest with a straightforward recognition of honesty as the best policy. They ( 

believe that we have always other objects than those we avow; and the most 
far-fetched and unplausible suggestion of a selfish purpose appears to them better 
entitled to credence than anything so utterly incredible as our disinterestedness. 

Thus, to give one instance among many, when we taxed ourselves twenty millions 
(a prodigious sum in their estimation) to get rid of negro slavery,and, for the i 

same object, perilled, as everybody thought, destroyed as many thought, the very 
existence of our West Indian colonies, it was, and still is, believed, that our fine i 

professions were but to delude the world, and that by this self-sacrificing ‘ i 
behaviour we were endeavouring to gain some hidden object, which could neither I 

be conceived nor described, in the way of pulling down other nations. The fox who 
had lost his tail had an intelligible interest in persuading his neighbours to rid 
themselves of theirs:^but we, it is thought by our neighbours, cut off our own 
magnificent brush, the largest and finest of all, in hopes of reaping some 
inexphcable advantage from inducing others to do the same. • 

It is foolish attempting to despise all this—^persuading ourselves that it is not our 
fault, and that those who disbelieve us would not believe though one should rise 
firom the dead. Nations, like individuals, ought to suspect some fault in themselves I 

when they find they are generally worse thought of than they think they deserve; 
and they may well know that they are somehow in fault when almost everybody but i 

themselves thinks them crafty and hypocritical. It is not solely because England 

PBy 3 & 4 William IV, c. 73 (1833).] 

['Aesop, “The Fox Without a T^,”Ae5op’jfFaWe^, trans. Vernon Stanley Vernon Jones 
(London: Heinemann; New York: Doubleday, Page, 1912), p. 68.] 
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has been more successful than other nations in gaining what they are all aiming at, 
that they think she must be following after it with a more ceaseless and a more 
undivided chase. This indeed is a powerful predisposing cause, inclining and 
preparing them for the belief. It is a natural supposition that those who win the 
prize have striven for it; that superior success must be the fruit of more unremitting 
endeavour; and where there is an obvious abstinence from the ordinary arts 
employed for distancing competitors, and they are distanced nevertheless, people 
are fond of believing that the means employed must have been arts still more subtle 
and profound.This preconception makes them look out in all quarters for 
indications to prop up the selfish explanation of our conduct. If our ordinary course 
of action does not favour this interpretation, they watch for exceptions to our 
ordinary course, and regard these as the real index to the purposes within. They 
moreover accept literally all the habitual expressions by which we represent 
ourselves as worse than we are; expressions often heard from English statesmen, 
next to never from those of any other country—^partly because Englishmen, 
beyond all the rest of the human race, are so shy of professing virtues that they will 
even profess vices instead; and partly because almost all English statesmen, while 
careless to a degree which no foreigner can credit, respecting the impression they 
produce on foreigners, commit the obtuse blunder of supposing that low objects 
are the only ones to which the minds of their non-aristocratic fellow-countrymen 
are amenable, and that it is always expedient, if not necessary, to place those 
objects in the foremost rank. 

All, therefore, who either speak or act in the name of England, are bound by the 
strongest obligations, both of prudence and of duty, to avoid giving either of these 
handles for misconstruction: to put a severe restraint upon the mania of professing 
to act from meaner motives than those by which we are really actuated, and to 
beware of perversely or capriciously singling out some particular instance in which 
to act on a worse principle than that by which we are ordinarily guided. Both these 
salutary cautions our practical statesmen are, at the present time, flagrantly 
disregarding. 

We are now in one of those critical moments, which do not occur once in a 
generation, when the whole turn of European events, and the course of European 
history for a long time to come, may depend on the conduct and on the estimation 
of England. At such a moment, it is difficult to say whether by their sins of speech 
or of action our statesmen are most effectually playing into the hands of our 
enemies, and giving most colour of justice to injurious misconception of our 
character and policy as a people. 

To take the sins of speech first: What is the sort of language held in every oration 
which, during the present European crisis, any English minister, or almost any 
considerable public man, addresses to parliament or to his constituents? The 
eternal repetition of this shabby refrain —“We did not interfere, because no 
English interest was involved;” “We ought not to interfere where no English 
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interest is concerned.” England is thus exhibited as a country whose most 
distinguished men are not ashamed to profess, as politicians, a rule of action which 
no one, not utterly base, could endure to be accused of as the maxim by which he 
guides his private life; not to move a finger for others unless he sees his private 
advantage in it. There is much to be said for the doctrine that a nation should be 
willing to assist its neighbours in throwing off oppression and gaining free 
institutions. Much also may be said by those who maintain that one nation is 
incompetent to judge and act for another, and that each should be left to help itself, 
and seek advantage or submit to disadvantage as it can and will. But of all attitudes 
which a nation can take up on the subject of intervention, the meanest and worst is 
to profess that it interferes only when it can serve its own objects by it. Every other 
nation is entitled to say, “It seems, then, that non-interference is not a matter of 
principle with you. When you abstain from interference, it is not because you think 
it wrong. You have no objection to interfere, only it must not be for the sake of 
those you interfere with; they must not suppose that you have any regard for their 
good. The good of others is not one of the things you care for; but you are willing to 
meddle, if by meddling you can gain anything for yourselves.” Such is the obvious 
interpretation of the language used. 

There is scarcely any necessity to say, writing to Englishmen, that this is not 
what our rulers and politicians really mean. Their language is not a correct 
exponent of their thoughts. They mean a part only of what they seem to say. They 
do mean to disclaim interference for the sake of doing good to foreign nations. 
They are quite sincere and in earnest m repudiating this. But the other half of what 
their words express, a willingness to meddle if by doing so they can promote any 
interest of England, they do not mean. The thought they have in their minds, is not 
the interest of England, but her security. What they would say, is, that they are 
ready to act when England’s safety is threatened, or any of her interests hostilely or 
unfairly endangered. This is no more than what all nations, sufficiently powerful 
for their own protection, do, and no one questions their right to do. It is the 
common right of self-defence. But if we mean this, why, in Heaven’s name, do we 
take every possible opportunity of saymg, instead of this, something exceedingly 
different? Not self-defence, but aggrandizement, is the sense which foreign 
listeners put upon our words. Not simply to protect what we have, and that merely 
against unfair arts, not against fair ‘^rivalry"; but to add to it more and more without 
limit, is the purpose for which foreigners think we claim the liberty of 
intermeddlmg with them and their affairs. If our actions make it impossible for the 
most prejudiced observer to believe that we aim at or would accept any sort of 
mercantile monopolies, this has no effect on their minds but to make them thunk 
that we have chosen a more cunning way to the same end. It is a generally 
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accredited opinion among Continental politicians, especially those who think 
themselves particularly knowing, that the very existence of England depends upon 
the incessant acquisition of new markets for our manufactures; that the chase after 
these is an affair of life and death to us; and that we are at all times ready to trample 
on every obligation of public or international morality, when the alternative would 
be, pausing for a moment in that race. It would be superfluous to point out what 
profound ignorance and misconception of aU the laws of national wealth, and all 
the facts of England’s commercial condition, this opinion presupposes: but such 
ignorance and misconception are unhappily very general on the Continent; they are 
but slowly, if perceptibly, giving way before the advance of reason; and for 
generations, perhaps, to come, we shall be judged under their influence. Is it 
requiring too much from our practical politicians to wish that they would 
sometimes bear these things in mind? Does it answer any good purpose to express 
ourselves as if we did not scruple to profess that which we not merely scruple to do, 
but the bare idea of doing which never crosses our minds? Why should we 
abnegate the character we might with truth lay claim to, of being incomparably the 
most conscientious of all nations in our national acts? Of all countries which are 
sufficiently powerful to be capable of being dangerous to their neighbours, we are 
perhaps the only one whom mere scruples of conscience would suffice to deter 
from it. We are the only people among whom, by no class whatever of society, is 
the interest or glory of the nation considered to be any sufficient excuse for an 
unjust act; the only one which regards with jealousy and suspicion, and a 
proneness to hostile criticism, precisely those acts of its Government which in 
other countries are sure to be hailed with applause, those by which territory has 
been acquired, or political influence extended. Being in reality better than other 
nations, in at least the negative part of international morality, let us cease, by the 
language we use, to give ourselves out as worse. 

But if we ought to be careful of our language, a thousand times more obligatory 
is it upon us to be careful of our deeds, and not suffer ourselves to be betrayed by 
any of our leading men into a line of conduct on some isolated point, utterly 
opposed to our habitual principles of action—conduct such that if it were a fair 
specimen of us, it would verify the calumnies of our worst enemies, and justify 
them in representing not only that we have no regard for the good of other nations, 
but that we actually think their good and our own incompatible, and will go all 
lengths to prevent others from realizing even an advantage in which we ourselves 
are to share. This pernicious, and, one can scarcely help calling it, almost insane 
blunder, we seem to be committing on the subject of the Suez Canal. 

It is the universal belief in France that English influence at Constantinople, 
strenuously exerted to defeat this project, is the real and only invincible obstacle to 
its being carried into effect. And unhappily the public declarations of our present 
Prime Minister not only bear out this persuasion, but warrant the assertion that we 
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oppose the work because, in the opinion of our Government, it would be injurious 
to the interest of England If such be the course we are pursuing, and such the 
motive of it, and if nations have duties, even negative ones, towards the weal of the 
human race, it is hard to say whether the folly or the immorality of our conduct is 
the most painfully conspicuous. 

Here is a project, the practicability of which is indeed a matter in dispute, but of 
which no one has attempted to deny that, supposing it realized, it would give a 
facility to commerce, and consequently a stimulus to production, an encourage¬ 
ment to intercourse, and therefore to civilization, which would entitle it to a high 
rank among the great industrial improvements of modem times. The contriving of 
new means of abridging labour and economizing outlay in the operations of 
industry, is the object to which the larger half of all the inventive ingenuity of 
mankind is at present given up; and this scheme, if realized, will save, on one of 
the great highways of the world’s traffic, the circumnavigation of a continent. An 
easy access of commerce is the main source of that material civilization, which, in 
the more backward regions of the earth, is the necessary condition and 
indispensable machinery of the moral; and this scheme reduces practically by one 
half, the distance, commercially speaking, between the self-improving nations of 
the world and the most important and valuable of the unimproving. The Atlantic 
Telegraph is esteemed an enterprise of world-wide importance because it abridges 
the transit of mercantile intelligence merely. What the Suez Canal would shorten is 
the transport of the goods themselves, and this to such an extent as probably to 
augment it manifold. 

Let us suppose, then—^for in the present day the hypothesis is too un-English to 
be spoken of as anything more than a supposition—let us suppose that the English 
nation saw in this great benefit to the civilized and uncivilized world a danger or 
damage to some peculiar interest of England. Suppose, for example, that it feared, 
by shortening the road, to facilitate the access of foreign navies to its Oriental 
possessions. The supposition imputes no ordinary degree of cowardice and 
imbecility to the national mind; otherwise it could not but reflect that the same 
thing which would facilitate the arrival of an enemy, would facilitate also that of 
succour; that we have had French fleets in the Eastern seas before now, and have 
fought naval battles with them there, nearly a century ago; that if we ever became 
unable to defend India against them, we ^should* assuredly have them there 
without the aid of any canal; and that our power of resisting an enemy does not 
depend upon putting a little more or less of obstacle in the way of his coming, but 
upon the amount of force which we are able to oppose to him when come. Let us 
assume, however, that the success of the project would do more harm to England 

[*See, e.g., Henry John Temple, Speech on the Isthmus of Suez Canal—Resolution 
(1 June, 1858; Commons), PD, 3rd ser., Vol. 150, cols. 1379-84.] 
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in some separate capacity, than the good which, as the chief commercial nation, 
she would reap from the great increase of commercial intercourse. Let us grant 
this: and I now ask, what then? Is there any morality, Christian or secular, which 
bears out a nation in keeping all the rest of mankind out of some great advantage, 
because the consequences of their obtaining it may be to itself, in some imaginable 
contingency, a cause of inconvenience? Is a nation at liberty to adopt as a practical 
maxim, that what is good for the human race is bad for itself, and to withstand it 
accordingly? What is this but to declare that its interest and that of mankind are 
incompatible—that, thus far at least, it is the enemy of the human race? And what 
ground has it of complaint if, in return, the human race determine to be its 
enemies? So wicked a principle, avowed and acted on by a nation, would entitle 
the rest of the world to unite in a league against it, and never to make peace until 
they had, if not reduced it to insignificance, at least sufficiently broken its power to 
disable it from ever again placing its own self-interest before the general prosperity 
of mankind. 

There is no such base feeling in the British people. They are accustomed to see 
their advantage in forwarding, not in keeping back, the growth in wealth and 
civilization of the world. The opposition to the Suez Canal has never been a 
national opposition. Wi± their usual indifference to foreign affairs, the public in 
general have not thought about it, but have left it, as (unless when particularly 
excited) they leave all the management of their foreign policy, to those who, from 
causes and reasons connected only with internal politics, happen for the time to be 
in office. Whatever has been done in the name of England in the Suez affair has 
been the act of individuals; mainly, it is probable, of one individual;^*^ scarcely any 
of his countrymen either prompting or sharing his purpose, and most of those who 
have paid any attention to the subject (unfortunately a very small number) being, to 
all appearance, opposed to him. 

But (it is said) the scheme cannot be executed. If so, why concern ourselves 
about it? If the project can come to nothing, why profess gratuitous immorality and 
incur gratuitous odium to prevent it from being tried? Whether it will succeed or 
fail is a consideration totally irrelevant; except thus far, that if it is sure to fail, there 
is in our resistance to it the same immorality, and an additional amount of folly; 
since, on that supposition, we are parading to the world a belief that our interest is 
inconsistent with its good, while if the failure of the project would really be any 
benefit to us, we are certain of obtaining that benefit by merely holding our peace. 

As a matter of private opinion, the present writer, so far as he has looked into the 
evidence, inclines to agree with those who think that the scheme cannot be 
executed, at least by the means and with the funds proposed. But this is a 
consideration for the shareholders. The British Government does not deem it any 
part of its business to prevent individuals, even British citizens, from wasting their 
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own money in unsuccessful speculations, though holding out no prospect of great 
public usefulness in the event of success. And if, though at the cost of their own 
property, they acted as pioneers to others, and the scheme, though a losing one to 
those who furst undertook it, should, in the same or in other hands, realize the full 
expected amount of ultimate benefit to the world at large, it would not be the first 
nor the hundredth time that an unprofitable enterprise has had this for its final 
result. 

There seems to be no little need that the whole doctrine of non-interference with 
foreign nations should be reconsidered, if it can be said to have as yet been 
considered as a really moral question at all. We have heard something lately about 
being willing to go to war for an idea. To go to war for an idea, if the war is 
aggressive, not defensive, is as criminal as to go to war for territory or revenue; for 
it is as little justifiable to force our ideas on other people, as to compel them to 
submit to our will in any other respect. But there assuredly are cases in which it is 
allowable to go to war, without having been ourselves attacked, or threatened with 
attack; and it is very important that nations should make up their minds in time, as 
to what these cases are. There are few questions which more require to be taken in 
hand by ethical and political philosophers, with a view to establish some rule or 
criterion whereby the justifiableness of intervening in the affairs of other 
countries, and (what is sometimes fully as questionable) the justifiableness of 
refraining from intervention, may be brought to a definite and rational test. 
Whoever attempts this, will be led to recognise more than one fundamental 
distinction, not yet by any means familiar to the public mind, and in general quite 
lost sight of by those who write in strains of indignant morality on the subject. 
There is a great difference (for example) between the case in which the nations 
concerned are of the same, or something like the same, degree of civilization, and 
that in which one of the parties to the situation is of a high, and the other of a very 
low, grade of social improvement. To suppose that the same international 
customs, and the same rules of intemational morality, can obtain between one 
civilized nation and another, and between civilized nations and barbarians, is a 
grave error, and one which no statesman can fall into, however it may be with 
those who, from a safe and unresponsible position, criticise statesmen. Among 
many reasons why the same rules cannot be applicable to situations so different, 
the two following are among the most important. In the first place, the rules of 
ordinary intemational morality imply reciprocity. But barbarians will not 
reciprocate. They cannot be depended on for observing any mles. Their minds are 
not capable of so great an effort, nor their will sufficiently under the influence of 
distant motives. In the next place, nations which are stiU barbarous have not got 
beyond the period during which it is likely to be for their benefit that they should be 
conquered and held in subjection by foreigners. Independence and nationality, so 
essential to the due growth and development of a people further advanced in 
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improvement, are generally impediments to theirs. The sacred duties which 
civilized nations owe to the independence and nationality of each other, are not 
binding towards those to whom nationality and independence are either a certain 
evil, or at best a questionable good. The Romans were not the most clean-handed 
of conquerors, yet would it have been better for Gaul and Spain, Numidia and 
Dacia, never to have formed part of the Roman Empire? To characterize any 
conduct whatever towards a barbarous people as a violation of the law of nations, 
only shows that he who so speaks has never considered the subject. A violation of 
great principles of morality it may easily be; but barbarians have no rights as a 
nation, except a right to such treatment as may, at the earliest possible period, fit 
them for becoming one. The only moral laws for the relation between a civilized 
and a barbarous government, are the universal mles of morality between man and 
man. 

The criticisms, therefore, which are so often made upon the conduct of the 
French in Algeria, or of the English in India, proceed, it would seem, mostly on a 
wrong principle. The tme standard by which to judge their proceedings never 
having been laid down, they escape such comment and censure as might really 
have an improving effect, while they are tried by a standard which can have no 
influence on those practically engaged in such transactions, knowing as they do 
that it cannot, and if it could, ought not to be observed, because no human being 
would be the better, and many much the worse, for its observance. A civilized 
government cannot help having barbarous neighbours: when it has, it cannot 
always content itself with a defensive position, one of mere resistance to 
aggression. After a longer or shorter interval of forbearance, it either finds itself 
obliged to conquer them, or to assert so much authority over them, and so break 
theft spirit, that they gradually sink into a state of dependence upon itself: and 
when that time arrives, they are indeed no longer formidable to it, but it has had so 
much to do with setting up and pulling down theft governments, and they have 
grown so accustomed to lean on it, that it has become morally responsible for all 
evil it allows them to do. This is the history of the relations of the British 
Government with the native States of India. It never was secure in its own Indian 
possessions until it had reduced the military power of those States to a nullity. But 
a despotic government only exists by its military power. When we had taken away 
thefts, we were forced, by the necessity of the case, to offer them ours instead of it. 
To enable them to dispense with large armies of theft own, we bound ourselves to 
place at theft disposal, and they bound themselves to receive, such an amount of 
military force as made us in fact masters of the country. We engaged that this force 
should fulfil the purposes of a force, by defending the prince against all foreign and 
internal enemies. But being thus assured of the protection of a civilized power, and 
freed from the fear of internal rebellion or foreign conquest, the only checks which 
either restrain the passions or keep any vigour in the character of an Asiatic despot, 
the native Governments either became so oppressive and extortionate as to 
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desolate the country, or fell into such a state of nerveless imbecility, that every 
one, subject to their wiU, who had not the means of defending himself by his own 
armed followers, was the prey of anybody who had a band of ruffians in his pay. 
The British Government felt this deplorable state of things to be its own work; 
being the direct consequence of the position in which, for its own security, it had 
placed itself towards the native governments. Had it permitted this to go on 
indefinitely, it would have deserved to be accounted among the worst political 
malefactors. In some cases (unhappily not in aU) it had endeavoured to take 
precaution against these mischiefs by a special article in the treaty, binding the 
prince to reform his administration, and in future to govern in conformity to the 
advice of the British Government. Among the treaties in which a provision of this 
sort had been inserted, was that with Oude.^*^ For fifty years and more did the 
British Government allow this engagement to be treated with entire disregard; not 
without frequent remonstrances, and occasionally threats, but without ever 
carrying into effect what it threatened. During this period of half a century, 
England was morally accountable for a mixture of tyranny and anarchy, the picture 
of which, by men who knew it well, is appalling to all who read it. The act by 
which the Government of British India at last set aside treaties which had been so 
pertinaciously violated, and assumed the power of fulfilling the obligation it had so 
long before incurred, of giving to the people of Oude a tolerable government, far 
from being the political crime it is so often ignorantly called, was a criminally 
tardy discharge of an imperative duty. And the fact, that nothing which had been 
done in all this century by the East India Company’s Government made it so 
unpopular in England, is one of the most striking instances of what was noticed in a 
former part of this article—the predisposition of English public opinion to look 
unfavourably upon every act by which territory or frevenue'^ are acquired from 
foreign States, and to take part with any government, however unworthy, which 
can make out the merest semblance of a case of injustice against our own country. 

But among civilized peoples, members of an equal community of nations, like 
Christian Europe, the question assumes another aspect, and must be decided on 
totally different principles. It would be an affront to the reader to discuss the 
immorality of wars of conquest, or of conquest even as the consequence of lawful 

[*“Treaty with the Nawaub Vizier, Saadit Ali” (10 Nov., 1801), in Hertslet’s 
Commercial Treaties, ed. Lewis Hertslet, et al., 31 vols. (London: Butterworth, 
1820-1925), Vol. Vffl, p. 663.] 

['See “Draft of Treaty between the East India Company and the King of Oude,” PP, 
1856, XLV, 597-9. On 4 Feb., 1856, when the King of Oude refused to sign the treaty, the 
British took over the administration of the kingdom, as described in James Andrew Broun 
Ramsay, “Minute by the Governor-General of India, Concurred in by the Commander-in- 
Chief” (13 Feb., 1856), PP, XLV, 643-53.] 
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war; the annexation of any civilized people to the dominion of another, unless by 
their own spontaneous election. Up to this point, there is no difference of opinion 
among honest people; nor on the wickedness of commencing an aggressive war for 
any interest of our own, except when necessary to avert from ourselves an 
obviously impending wrong. The disputed question is that of interfering in the 
regulation of another country’s internal concerns; the question whether a nation is 
justified in taking part, on either side, in the civil wars or party contests of another; 
and chiefly, whether it may justifiably aid the people of another country in 
struggling for liberty; or may impose on a country any particular government or 
institutions, either as being best for the country itself, or as necessary for the 
security of its neighbours. 

Of these cases, that of a people m arms for liberty is the only one of any nicety, 
or which, theoretically at least, is likely to present conflicting moral considera¬ 
tions. The other cases which have been mentioned hardly admit of discussion. 
Assistance to the government of a country in keeping down the people, unhappily 
by far the most frequent case of foreign intervention, no one writing in a free 
country needs take the trouble of stigmatizing. A government which needs foreign 
support to enforce obedience from its own citizens, is one which ought not to exist; 
and the assistance given to it by foreigners is hardly ever anything but the 
sympathy of one despotism with another. A case requiring consideration is that of 
a protracted civil war, in which the contending parties are so equally balanced that 
there is no probability of a speedy issue; or if there is, the victorious side cannot 
hope to keep down the vanquished but by severities repugnant to humanity, and 
injurious to the permanent welfare of the country. In this exceptional case it seems 
now to be an admitted doctrine, that the neighbouring nations, or one powerful 
neighbour with the acquiescence of the rest, are warranted in demanding that the 
contest shall cease, and a reconciliation take place on equitable terms of 
compromise. Intervention of this description has been repeatedly practised during 
the present generation, with such general approval, that its legitimacy may be 
considered to have passed into a maxim of what is called international law. The 
interference of the European Powers between Greece and Turkey, and between 
Turkey and Egypt, were cases in point. That between Holland and Belgium was 
stiU more so. The intervention of England in Portugal, a few years ago, which is 
probably less remembered than the others, because it took effect without the 
employment of actual force, belongs to the same category. At the time, this 
interposition had the appearance of a bad and dishonest backing of the government 
against the people, being so timed as to hit the exact moment when the popular 
party had obtained a marked advantage, and seemed on the eve of overthrowing 
the government, or reducing it to terms. But if ever a pohtical act which looked ill 
in the commencement could be justified by the event, this was; for, as the fact 
turned out, instead of giving ascendancy to a party, it proved a really healing 
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measure; and the chiefs of the so-called rebellion were, within a few years, the 
honoured and successful ministers of the throne against which they had so lately 
fought 

With respect to the question, whether one country is justified in helping the 
people of another in a struggle against their government for free institutions, the 
answer wiU be different, according as the yoke which the people are attempting to 
throw off is that of a purely native government, or of foreigners; considering as one 
of foreigners, every government which maintains itself by foreign support. When 
the contest is only with native rulers, and with such native strength as those rulers 
can enlist in their defence, the answer I should give to the question of the 
legitimacy of intervention is, as a general rule. No. The reason is, that there can 
seldom be anything approaching to assurance that intervention, even if success¬ 
ful, would be for the good of the people themselves. The only test possessing any 
real value, of apeople’shaving become fitfor popular institutions, is that they, ora 
sufficient portion of them to prevail in the contest, are willing to brave labour and 
danger for their liberation. I know all that may be said. I know it may be urged that 
the virtues of freemen cannot be leamt in the school of slavery, and that if a people 
are not fit for freedom, to have any chance of becoming so they must first be free. 
And this would be conclusive, if the intervention recommended would really give 
them freedom. But the evil is, that if they have not sufficient love of liberty to be 
able to wrest it from merely domestic oppressors, the liberty which is bestowed on 
them by other hands than their own, will have nothing real, nothing permanent. No 
people ever was and remained free, but because it was determined to be so; 
because neither its rulers nor any other party in the nation could compel it to be 
otherwise. If a people—especially one whose freedom has not yet become 
prescriptive—does not value it sufficiently to fight for it, and maintain it against 
any force which can be mustered within the country, even by those who have the 
command of the public revenue, it is only a question in how few years or months 
that people will be enslaved. Either the government which it has given to itself, or 
some military leader or knot of conspirators who contrive to subvert the 
government, wiU speedily put an end to aU popular institutions: unless indeed it 
suits their convenience better to leave them standing, and be content with reducing 
them to mere forms; for, unless the spirit of liberty is strong in a people, those who 
have the executive in their hands easily work ^any*^ institutions to the purposes of 
despotism. There is no sure guarantee against this deplorable issue, even in a 
country which has achieved its own freedom; as may be seen in the present day by 
striking examples both in the Old and New Worlds: but when freedom has been 
achieved/or them, they have little prospect indeed of escaping this fate. When a 

[*Nuno Jose de Mendonga Rolim de Moura Barreto, Duke of Louie, and Bernardo Sa de 
Bandeira.] 
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people has had the misfortune to be ruled by a government under which the 
feeUngs and the virtues needful for maintaining freedom could not develope 
themselves, it is during an arduous struggle to become free by their own efforts that 
these feelings and virtues have the best chance of springing up. Men become 
attached to that which they have long fought for and made sacrifices for; they leam 
to appreciate that on which their thoughts have been much engaged; and a contest 
in which many have been called on to devote themselves for their country, is a 
school in which they leam to value their country’s interest above their own. 

It can seldom, therefore—^I will not go so far as to say never—^be either Judicious 
or right, in a country which has a free government, to assist, otherwise than by the 
moral support of its opinion, the endeavours of another to extort the same blessing 
from its native rulers. We must except, of course, any case in which such 
assistance is a measure of legitimate self-defence. If (a contingency by no means 
unlikely to occur) this country, on account of its freedom, which is a standing 
reproach to despotism everywhere, and an encouragement to throw it off, should 
find itself menaced with attack by a coalition of Continental despots, it ought to 
consider the popular party in every nation of the Continent as its natural ally: the 
Liberals should be to it, what the Protestants of Europe were to the Government of 
Queen Elizabeth. So, again, when a nation, in her own defence, has gone to war 
with a despot, and has had the rare good fortune not only to succeed in her 
resistance, but to hold the conditions of peace in her own hands, she is entitled to 
say that she wiU make no treaty, unless with some other mler than the one whose 
existence as such may be a perpetual menace to her safety and freedom. These 
exceptions do but set in a clearer light the reasons of the mle; because they do not 
depend on any failure of those reasons, but on considerations paramount to them, 
and coming under a different principle. 

But the case of a people struggling against a foreign yoke, or against a native 
tyranny upheld by foreign arms, illustrates the reasons for non-intervention in an 
opposite way; for in this case the reasons themselves do not exist. A people the 
most attached to freedom, the most capable of defending and of making a good use 
of free institutions, may be unable to contend successfully for them against the 
military strength of another nation much more powerful. To assist a people thus 
kept down, is not to disturb the balance of forces on which the permanent 
maintenance of freedom in a country depends, but to redress that balance when it is 
already unfairly and violently disturbed. The doctrine of non-intervention, to be a 
legitimate principle of morality, must be accepted by all governments. The despots 
must consent to be bound by it as well as the free States. Unless they do, the 
profession of it by free countries comes but to this miserable issue, that the wrong 
side may help the wrong, but the right must not help the right. Intervention to 
enforce non-intervention is always rightful, always moral, if not always prudent. 
Though it be a mistake to give freedom to a people who do not value the boon, it 
cannot but be right to insist that if they do value it, they shall not be hindered from 
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the pursuit of it by foreign coercion. It might not have been right for England (even 
apart from the question of prudence) to have taken part with Hungary in its noble 
struggle against Austria; although the Austrian Government in Hungary was in 
some sense a foreign yoke. But when, the Hungarians having shown themselves 
likely to prevail in this struggle, the Russian despot interposed, and joining his 
force to that of Austria, delivered back the Hungarians, bound hand and foot, to 
their exasperated oppressors, it would have been an honourable and virtuous act on 
the part of England to have declared that this should not be, and that if Russia gave 
assistance to the wrong side, England would aid the right. It might not have been 
consistent with the regard which every nation is bound to pay to its own safety, for 
England to have taken up this position single-handed. But England and France 
together could have done it; and if they had, the Russian armed intervention would 
never have taken place, or would have been disastrous to Russia alone: while all 
that those Powers gained by not doing it, was that they had to fight Russia five 
years afterwards, under more difficult circumstances, and without Hungary for an 
aUy. The first nation which, being powerful enough to make its voice effectual, 
has the spirit and courage to say that not a gun shall be fired in Europe by the 
soldiers of one Power against the revolted subjects of another, will be the idol of 
the friends of freedom throughout Europe. That declaration alone will ensure the 
almost immediate emancipation of every people which deshes liberty sufficiently 
to be capable of maintaining it: and the nation which gives the word will soon find 
itself at the head of an alliance of free peoples, so strong as to defy the efforts of any 
number of confederated despots to bring it down. The prize is too glorious not to be 
snatched sooner or later by some free country; and the time may not be distant 
when England, if she does not take this heroic part because of its heroism, will be 
compelled to take it from consideration for her own safety. 
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KING LEOPOLD II 
[The Sacred Mission of Civilization]! 

Our refined society attaches to human life (and with reason) a 
value unknown to barbarous communities. When our directing will 
is implanted among them its aim is to triumph over all obstacles, 
and results which could not be attained by lengthy speeches may 
follow philanthropic influence. But if, in view of this desirable 
spread of civilisation, we count upon the means of action which 
confer upon us dominion and the sanction of right, it is not less 
true that our ultimate end is a work of peace. Wars do not neces¬ 
sarily mean the min of the regions in which they rage; our agents 
do not ignore this fact, so from the day when their effective superi¬ 
ority is affirmed, they feel profoundly reluctant to use force. The 

5. On 14 November 1908, the Belgian legislature approved legislation to assume adminis¬ 
trative control of the Congo, and the Congo Free State ceased to exist, 
t From Guy Burrows, The Land of the Pigmies (London, 1898), p. 286. 
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wretched negroes, however, who are still under the sole sway of 
their traditions, have that horrible belief that victory is only decisive 
when the enemy, fallen beneath their blows, is annihilated. The sol¬ 
diers of the State, who are recruited necessarily from among the 
natives, do not immediately forsake those sanguinary habits that 
have been transmitted from generation to generation. The example 
of the white officer and wholesome military discipline gradually in¬ 
spire in them a horror of human trophies of which they previously 
had made their boast. It is in their leaders that they must see living . 
evidence of these higher principles, taught that the exercise of au¬ 
thority is not at all to be confounded with cruelty, but is, indeed, 
destroyed by it. I am pleased to think that our agents, nearly all of 
whom are volunteers drawn from the ranks of the Belgian army, 
have always present in their minds a strong sense of the career of 
honour in which they are engaged, and are animated with a pure 
feeling of patriotism; not sparing their own blood, they will the 
more spare the blood of the natives, who will see in them the all- 
powerful protectors of their lives and their property, benevolent 
teachers of whom they have so great a need. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON WILLIAMS 

An Open Letter to His Serene Majesty Leopold II, 

King of the Belgians and Sovereign of the Indepen¬ 
dent State of Congot 

Good and Great Fnendj 

I have the honour to submit for your Majesty’s consideration 
some reflections respecting the Independent State of Congo, based 
upon a careful study and inspection of the country and character of 
the personal Government you have established upon the African 
Continent. 

In order that you may know the truth, the whole truth, and noth¬ 
ing but the truth, I implore your most gracious permission to ad¬ 
dress you without restraint, and with the frankness of a man who 

t From John Hope Franklin, George Washington Williams: A Biography (Chicago: U of 
Chicago P, 1985), pp. 243-54. Williams (1849-91) was an African American minister, 
journalist, lawyer, legislator, historian, and Civil War veteran. In 1890, the same year 
that Conrad traveled up the Congo River, Williams journeyed to the Congo Free State 
under the sponsorship of an American railroad magnate and, after two months of travel, 
reached Stanley Falls. There he wrote his “Open Letter” to Leopold 11, with xvhom he 
had spoken in Belgium before beginning his expedition. Williams reports that he had 
“been interested in the success of the Congo State" because he felt it would advance 
“the overthrow of the African Slave-Power and the spread of civilization, but he in¬ 
formed his patron that what he found there convinced him of the “deceit, obtusiveness, 
ignorance and cruelty of the State of the Congo” (quoted in Franklin, pp. 266, 195). 
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feels that he has a duty to perform to History, Htimanit)', Civiliza¬ 
tion and to the Supreme Being, who is himself the “King of Kings.” 

Your Majesty will testify to my affection for your person and 
friendship for your African State, of which you have had ample 
practical proofs for nearly six years. My friendship and service for 
the State of Congo were inspired by and based upon your publicly 
declared motives and aims, and your personal statement to your 
humble subscriber:—humane sentiments and work of Christian 
civilization for Africa. Thus I was led to regard your enterprise as 
the rising of the Star of Hope for the Dark Continent, so long the 
habitation of cruelties; and I journeyed in its light and laboured in 
its hope. All the praiseful things I have spoken and written of the 
Congo country, State and Sovereign, were inspired by the firm be¬ 
lief that your Government was built upon the enduring foundation 
of Truth, Libert)’, Humanity and Justice. 

It afforded me great pleasure to avail myself of the opportunity af¬ 
forded me last year, of visiting your State in Africa; and how thor¬ 
oughly I have been disenchanted, disappointed and disheartened, it 
is now my painful duty to make known to your Majesty in plain but 
respectful language. Every charge which I am about to bring against 
your Majesty’s personal Government in the Congo has been care¬ 
fully investigated; a list of competent and veracious witnesses, docu¬ 
ments, letters, official records and data has been faithfully prepared, 
which will be deposited with Her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, until such time as an International Com¬ 
mission can be created vrith power to send for persons and papers, 
to administer oaths, and attest the truth or falsity of these charges. 

I crave your Majesty’s indulgence while I make a few prefifninary 
remarks before entering upon the specifications and charges. 

Your Majesty’s title to the territory of the State of Congo is badly 
clouded, while many of the treaties made with the natives by the 
“Association Internationale du Congo,” of which you were Director 
and Banker, were tainted by frauds of the grossest character. The 
world may not be surprised to learn that your flag floats over terri¬ 
tory to which your Majesty has no legal or just claim, since other 
European Powers have doubtful claims to the territory which they 
occupy upon the African Continent; but all honest people vrill be 
shocked to know by what grovelling means this fraud was consum¬ 
mated. 

There were instances in which Mr. Henry M. STANLEY sent one 
white man, with four or five Zanzibar soldiers, to make treaties with 
native chiefs. The staple argument was that the white man’s heart 
had grown sick of the wars and rumours of war between one chief 
and another, between one village and another; that the white man 
was at peace with his black brother, and desired to “confederate all 
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African tribes” for the general defense and public welfare. All the 
sleight-of-hand tricks had been carefully rehearsed, and he was 
now ready for his work. A number of electric batteries had been 
purchased in London, and when attached to the arm under the 
coat, communicated with a band of ribbon which passed over the 
palm of the white brother’s hand, and when he gave the black 
brother a cordial grasp of the hand the black brother was greatly 
surprised to find his white brother so strong, that he nearly 
knocked him off his feet in giving him the hand of fellowship. 
When the native inquired about the disparity of strength between 
himself and his white brother, he was told that the white man could 
pull up trees and perform the most prodigious feats of strength. 
Next came the lens act. The white brother took from his pocket a 
cigar, carelessly bit off the end, held up his glass to the sun and 
complaisantly smoked his cigar to the great amazement and terror 
of his black brother. The white man explained his intimate relation 
to the sun, and declared that if he were to request him to burn up 
his black brother’s village it would be done. The third act was the 
gun trick. The white man took a percussion cap gun, tore the end 
of the paper which held the powder to the bullet, and poured the 
powder and paper into the gun, at the same time slipping the bullet 
into the sleeve of the left arm. A cap was placed upon the nipple of 
the gun, and the black brother was implored to step off ten yards 
and shoot at his white brother to demonstrate his statements that 
he was a spirit, and, therefore, could not be lulled. After much beg¬ 
ging the black brother aims the gun at his white brother, pulls the 
trigger, the gun is discharged, the white man stoops . . . and takes 
the bullet from his shoe! 

By such means as these, too silly and disgusting to mention, and 
a few boxes of gin, whole villages have been signed away to your 
Majesty. 

In your personal letter to the President of the Republic of the 
United States of America, bearing date of August 1st, 1885, you 
said that the possessions of the International Association of the 
Congo will hereafter form the Independent State of the Congo. “I 
have at the same time the honour to inform you and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of the United States of America that, autho¬ 
rised by the Belgian Legislative Chambers to become the Chief of 
the new State, I have taken, in accord with the Association, the ti¬ 
tle of Sovereign of the Independent State of Congo.” Thus you as¬ 
sumed the headship of the State of Congo, and at once organised a 
personal Government. You have named its officers, created its laws, 
furnished its finances, and every act of the Government has been 
clothed with the majesty of your authority. 

On the 25th of February 1884, a gentleman, who has sustained 
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an intimate relation to your Majesty for many years, and who then 
wrote as expressing your sentiments, addressed a letter to the 
United States in which the following language occurs:—“It may be 
safely asserted that no barbarous people have ever so readily 
adopted the fostering care of benevolent enterprise, as have the 
jxibes of the Congo, and never was there a more honest and practi¬ 
cal effort made to increase their knowledge and secure their wel¬ 
fare.” The letter, from which the above is an excerpt, was written 
for the purpose of securing the friendly action of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which had under consideration a Senate Resolu¬ 
tion in which the United States recognized the flag of the “Associa¬ 
tion Internationale du Congo” as the flag of a friendly Government. 
The letter was influential, because it was supposed to contain the 
truth respecting the natives, and the programme, not only of the 
Association, but of the new State, its legitimate successor, and of 
your Majesty. 

When I arrived in the Congo, I naturally sought for the results of 
the brilliant programme:— 'Jostering care,'* ‘'benevolent enterprise," 
an “honest and practical effort" to increase the knowledge of the na¬ 
tives “and secure their welfare " I had never been able to conceive of 
Europeans, establishing a government in a tropical country, with¬ 
out building a hospital; and yet from the mouth of the Congo River 
to its head-waters, here at the seventh cataract, a distance of 1,448 
miles, there is not a solitary hospital for Europeans, and only three 
sheds for sick Africans in the service of the State, not fit to be oc¬ 
cupied by a horse. Sick sailors frequently die on board their vessels 
at Banana Point; and if it were not for the humanity of the Dutch 
Trading Company at that place—^who have often opened their pri¬ 
vate hospital to the sick of other countries—many more might die. 
There is not a single chaplain in the employ of your Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to console the sick or bury the dead. Your white men 
sicken and die in their quarters or on the caravan road, and seldom 
have chnstian burial. With few exceptions, the surgeons of your 
Majesty’s government have been gentlemen of professional ability, 
devoted to duty, but usually left with few medical stores and no 
quarters in which to treat their patients. The African soldiers and 
labourers of your Majesty’s Government fare worse than the whites, 
because they have poorer quarters, quite as bad as those of the na¬ 
tives; and in the sheds, called hospitals, they languish upon a bed 
of bamboo poles without blankets, pillows or any food different 
from that served to them when well, rice and fish. 

I was anxious to see to what extent the natives had “adopted the 
fostering care" of your Majesty’s “benevolent enterprise” (?), and I 
was doomed to bitter disappointment. Instead of the natives of the 
Congo “adopting the fostering care” of your Majesty’s Government, 
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they everywhere complain that their land has been taken from 
them by force; that the Government is cruel and arbitrary, and de¬ 
clare that they neither love nor respect the Government and its 
flag. Your Majesty's Government has sequestered their land, burned 
their towms, stolen their property, enslaved their women and chil¬ 
dren, and committed other crimes too numerous to mention in de¬ 
tail. It is natural that they everyw^here shrink from “the fostering 
care*' your Majesty’s Government so eagerly proffers them. 

There has been, to my absolute knowledge, no honest and prac¬ 
tical effort made to increase their htoxvledge and secure their xvel- 
fare." Your Majesty’s Government has never spent one franc for 
educational purposes, nor instituted any practical system of indus¬ 
trialism. Indeed the most unpractical measures have been adopted 
against the natives in nearly every respect; and in the capital of your 
Majesty’s Government at Boma there is not a native employed. The 
labour system is radically unpractical; the soldiers and labourers of 
your Majesty’s Government are very largely imported from Zanzibar 
at a cost of £10 per capita, and from Sierre Leone, Liberia, Accra 
and Lagos at from £1 to £1/10. per capita. These recruits are trans¬ 
ported under circumstances more cruel than cattle in European 
countries. They eat their rice twice a day by the use of their fingers; 
they often thirst for water when the season is dry; they are exposed 
to the heat and rain, and sleep upon the damp and filthy decks of 
the vessels often so closely crowded as to lie in human ordure. And, 
of course, many die. 

Upon the arrival of the survivors in the Congo they are set to 
work as labourers at one shilling a day; as soldiers they are prom¬ 
ised sixteen shillings per month, in English money, but are usually 
paid off in cheap handkerchiefs and poisonous gin. The cruel and 
unjust treatment to which these people are subjected breaks the 
spirits of many of them, makes them distrust and despise your 
Majesty’s Government. They are enemies, not patriots. 

There are from sixty to seventy officers of the Belgian army in the 
service of your Majesty’s Government in the Congo of whom only 
about thirty are at their post; the other half are in Belgium on fur¬ 
lough. These officers draw double pay,—as soldiers and as civilians. 
It is not my duty to criticise the unlawful and unconstitutional use 
of these officers coming into the service of this African State. Such 
criticism will come with more grace from some Belgian statesman, 
who may remember that there is no constitutional or organic rela¬ 
tion subsisting between his Government and the purely personal 
and absolute monarchy your Majesty has established in Africa. But 
I take the liberty to say that many of these officers are too young 
and inexperienced to be entrusted with the difficult work of dealing 
wdth native races. They are ignorant of native character, lack wis- 
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dom, justice, fortitude and patience. They have estranged the na¬ 
tives from your Majesty’s Government, have sotvar the Ld of dis¬ 
cord between tabes and villages, and some of them have stained 
^e uniform of the Belgian officer with murder, arson and robbery 
Other officers have served the State faithfuUy, and deserve well of 
their Royal Master. 

Of the unwise, complicated and stupid dual Government of the 
State of Congo I cannot say much in this letter, reserving space for 
a careful examination of it m another place. I may say that ihe use¬ 
fulness of many a Congo official is neutralised by having to keep a 
useless set of books. For example: an officer is in command of a sW 
tion and he tashes to buy two eggs. He makes this entry in a ruled 
and printed book: “For nourishment bought two eggs for two 
Ntaka. In another book he must make this entry: “Two Ntaka vone 
out of the store. And in another book he must enter this purchase 
sepen Umes! Comment upon such supreme folly is unnecessary. We 
need only feel compassion for the mental condition of the man in 
Brussels who invented this system, and deep sjmipathy with its vie- 
tims m the Congo. j r j 

From these general observations I wish now to pass to specific 

charges against your Majesty’s Government. 

FmST.-Your Majesty’s Government is deficient in the moral 
r^ns nnn"'^ financia strength, necessary to govern a territory of 
1,508,000 square miles, 7,251 miles of navigation, and 31^94 
square mdes of lake surface. In the Lower Congo River there is but 
one post, m the cataract region one. From Leopoldville to 
N Gombe, a ffistance of more than 300 miles, there is not a single 
soldier or civilian. Not one out of every twenty State-officials know 
the lan|iage of the natives, although they are constantly issuing 
laws, cMcult even for Europeans, and expect the natives to com 
prehend and obey them. Cruelties of the most astounding character 

rfa'deaf f// ‘he grave 

of a dead chief, cutting off the heads of captured warriors in native 

combats, and no effort is put forth by your Majesty’s Government to 

prevent them Between 800 and 1,000 slaves are sold to be eaten by 

Shffi t£ I-“ are carried on 

moomnt Th T' o Government which is 

impotent. There are only 2,300 soldiers in the Congo. 

posb cons^^°“ has established nearly fifty 

fhe Lsr/1 / slave-soldiers frZ 

e East Coast. There is no white commissioned officer at these 

posts; they are in charge of the black Zanzibar soldiers, and the 
enough to feed the garnsons where the white men are stationed. 
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These piratical, buccaneering posts compel the natives to furmsh 
them with fish, goats, fowls, and vegetables at the mouths of their 
muskets; and whenever the natives refuse to feed these vampires, 
they report to the main station and vi^hite officers come with ^ ex¬ 
peditionary force and bum away the homes of the natives. These 
black soldiers, many of whom are slaves, exercise the power ot Me 
and death. They are ignorant and cmel, because they do not ^m- 
prehend the natives; they are imposed upon ffiem by the State. They 
make no report as to the number of robberies they commit, or the 
number of lives they take; they are only required to subsist upon the 
natives and thus reHeve your Majesty’s Government of ffie cost of 
feeding them. They are the greatest curse the country suffers now. 

JhIrd.—Y our Majesty’s Government is guilty of violating its con¬ 
tracts made with its soldiers, mechanics and workmen, many of 
whom are subjects of other Governments. Their letters never reach 

home. , 

FOURTH.—The Courts of your Majesty’s Government are abor- 

live, unjust, partial and delinquent. I have personally witoessed and 
examined their clumsy operations. The laws printed and circulated 
in Europe “for the protection of the blacks” in the Congo, are a 
dead letter and a fraud. I have heard an officer of the Belgian ^my 
pleading the cause of a white man of low degree who had been 
guilty of beating and stabbing a black man, and urging race distinc¬ 
tions and prejudices as good and sufficient reasons why his client 
should be adjudged innocent. I know of prisoners remaining in cus¬ 
tody for six and ten months because they were not judged. I saw the 
white servant of the Governor-General, CAMILLE Janssen, detected 
in steahng a bottle of wine from a hotel table. A few hours later the 
Procurer-General searched his room and found many more stolen 
bottles of wine and other things, not the property of servants. No = 
one can be prosecuted in the State of Congo without an order ot 
the Governor-General, and as he refused to allow his servant to be 
arrested, nothing could be done. The black servants in the hotel, 
where the wine had been stolen, had been often accused and 
beaten for these thefts, and now they were glad to be vindicated. 
But to the surprise of every honest man, the thief was sheltered by 

the Governor-General of your Majesty s Government. 

PiPXH.—Your Majesty’s Government is excessively cruel to its 
prisoners, condemning them, for the slightest offences, to t e 
chain gang, the like of which cannot be seen in any other Govern¬ 
ment in the civilised or uncivilised world. Often these ox-chains eat 
into the necks of the prisoners and produce sores about which the 
flies circle, aggravating the running wound; so the prisoner is con¬ 
stantly worried. These poor creatures are frequently beaten with a 
dried piece of hippopotamus sldn, called a “chicote,” and usually 
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the blood flows at every stroke when wefl laid on. But the cruelties 
visited upon soldiers and workmen are not to be compared with the 
sufferings of the poor natives who, upon the slightest pretext, are 
thrust into the wretched prisons here in the Upper River. I cannot 
deal with the dimensions of these prisons in this letter, but wiU do 
so in my report to my Government. 

Sdcth.—W omen are imported into your Majesty’s Government 
for immoral purposes. They are introduced by two methods, viz., 
black men are dispatched to the Portuguese coast where they en¬ 
gage these women as mistresses of white men, who pay to the pro¬ 
curer a monthly sum. The other method is by capturing native 
women and condemning them to seven years’ servitude for some 
imaginary crime against the State with which the villages of these 
women are charged. The State then hires these women out to the 
highest bidder, the officers having the first choice and then the 
men. Whenever children, are born of such relations, the State 
maintains that the woman being its property the child belongs to it 
also. Not long ago a Belgian trader had a child by a slave-woman of 
the State, and he tried to secure possession of it that he might ed¬ 
ucate it, but the Chief of the Station where he resided, refused to 
be moved by his entreaties. At length he appealed to the Governor- 
General, and he gave him the woman and thus the trader obtained 
the child also. This was, however, an unusual case of generosity 
and clemency; and there is only one post that I know of where 
there is not to be found children of the civil and military officers of 
your Majesty s Government abandoned to degradation; white men 
bringing their own flesh and blood under the lash of a most cruel 
master, the State of Congo. 

Seventh. Your Majesty’s Government is engaged in trade and 
commerce, competing with the organised trade companies of Bel¬ 
gium, England, France, Portugal and Holland. It taxes all trading 
companies and exempts its own goods from export-duty, and makes 
many of its officers ivory-traders, with the promise of a liberal com¬ 
mission upon all they can buy or get for the State. State soldiers pa¬ 
trol many villages forbidding the natives to trade with any person 
but a State official, and when the natives refuse to accept the price 
ot the State, their goods are seized by the Government that prom¬ 
ised them “protection.” When natives have persisted in trading with 
the trade-companies, the State has punished their independence by 
burning the villages in the vicinity of the trading houses and driving 
the natives away. ° 

Eigh™.—Y our Majesty’s Government has violated the General 
Act ot the Conference of Berlin by firing upon native canoes; by 
co^scatmg the property of natives; by intiniidating native traders, 
and preventing them from trading with white trading companies; by 
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quartering troops in native villages when there is no war; by caus¬ 
ing vessels bound from "Stanley-Pool” to “Stanley-Falls, to break 
their journey and leave the Congo, ascend the Aruhwimi over to 
Basoko, to be visited and show their papers; by forbidding a minion 
steamer to fly its national flag without permission from a local Gov¬ 
ernment; by permitting the natives to carry on the slave-trade, and 
by engaging in the wholesale and retail slave-trade itself. 

Ninth.—Y our Majesty’s Government has been, and is now, guilty 
of waging unjust and cruel wars against natives, with the 
securing slaves and women, to minister to the behests or the offi¬ 
cers of your Government. In such slave-hunting raids one village is 
armed by the State against the other, and the force thus secured is 
incorporated with the regular troops. I have no adequate terms ^th 
which to depict to your Majesty the brutal acts of your soldiers 
upon such raids as these. The soldiers who open the combat are 
usually the bloodthirsty cannibalistic Bangalas, who give no quarter 
to the aged grandmother or nursing child at the breast of its 
mother. There are instances in which they have brought the heads 
of their victims to their white officers on the expeditionary steam¬ 
ers and afterwards eaten the bodies of slain children. In one war 
two Belgian Army officers saw, from the deck of their steamer, a na¬ 
tive in a canoe some distance away. He was not a combatant and 
was ignorant of the conflict in progress upon the shore, some dis¬ 
tance away. The officers made a wager of £5 that they could hit the 
native with their rifles. Three shots were fired and the native tell 
dead, pierced through the head, and the trade canoe was trans¬ 
formed into a funeral barge and floated silently dovm the nver. 

In another war, waged without just cause, the Belgian Army offi¬ 
cer in command of your Majesty’s forces placed the men in two or 
three Hnes on the steamers and instructed them to commence tir¬ 
ing when the whistles blew. The steamers approached the fated 
town, and, as was usual with them, the people came to the shore to 
look at the boats and sell different articles of food. There was a 
large crowd of men, women and children, laughing, talking and ex¬ 
posing their goods for sale. At once the shrill whistles of the steam¬ 
ers were heard, the soldiers levelled their guns and fired, and the 
people fell dead, and wounded, and groaning, and pleading for 
mercy. Many prisoners were made, and among them four comely 
looking young women. And now ensued a most revolting scheme: 
your Majesty’s officers quarreling over the selection of these 
women. The commander of this murderous expedition, with his 
garments stained with innocent blood, declared, that his rank enti¬ 
tled him to the first choice! Under the direction of this same officer 
the prisoners were reduced to servitude, and I saw them working 
upon the plantation of one of the stations of the State. 
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Tenth. —^Your Majesty’s Government is engaged in the slave- 
trade, wholesale and retail. It buys and sells and steals slaves. Your 
Majesty’s Government gives £3 per head for able-bodied slaves for 
military service. Officers at the chief stations get the men and re¬ 
ceive the money when they are transferred to the State; but there 
are some middle-men who only get from twenty to twenty-five 
francs per head. Three hundred and sixteen slaves were sent down 
the river recently, and others are to follow. These poor natives are 
sent hundreds of miles away from their villages, to serve among 
other natives whose language they do not know. When these men 
run away a reward of 1,000 N’taka is offered. Not long ago such a 
re-captured slave was given one hundred “chikote” each day until 
he died. Three hundred N’taka-brassrod is the price the State pays 
for a slave, when bought from a native. The labour force at the sta¬ 
tions of your Majesty’s Government in the Upper River is composed 
of slaves of all ages and both sexes. 

Eleventh. —Your Majesty’s Government has concluded a contract 
with the Arab Governor at this place for the establishment of a line 
of military posts from the Seventh Cataract to Lake Tanganyika, ter¬ 
ritory to which your Majesty has no more legal claim, than I have to 
be Commander-in-Chief of the Belgian army. For this work the Arab 
Governor is to receive five hundred stands of arms, five thousand 
kegs of powder, and £20,000 sterling, to be paid in several instal¬ 
ments. As I write, the news reaches me that these much-treasured 
and long-looked-for materials of war are to be discharged at Basoko, 
and the Resident here is to be given the discretion as to the distri¬ 
bution of them. There is a feeling of deep discontent among the 
Arabs here, and they seem to feel that they are being trifled with. As 
to the significance of this move Europe and America can judge with¬ 
out any comment from me, especially England. 

Twelfth. —^The agents of your Majesty’s Government have mis¬ 
represented the Congo country and the Congo railway. Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, the man who was your chief agent in setting up your au¬ 
thority in this country, has grossly misrepresented the character of 
the country. Instead of it being fertile and productive it is sterile 
and unproductive. The natives can scarcely subsist upon the veg¬ 
etable life produced in some parts of the country. Nor will this con¬ 
dition of affairs change until the native shall have been taught by 
the European the dignity, utility and blessing of labour. There is no 
improvement among the natives, because there is an impassable 
gulf between them and your Majesty’s Government, a gulf which 
can never be bridged. Henry M. Stanley’s name produces a shud¬ 
der among this simple folk when mentioned; they remember his 
broken promises, his copious profanity, his hot temper, his heavy 
blows, his severe and rigorous measures, by which they were 
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mulcted of their lands. His last appearance i" P^duced 

a profound sensation among them, when he led 500 ^ 

diCTS with 300 campfollowers on his way to reheve EmIN Pasha. 
They thought it meant complete subjugation, and they fled in con- 
fusiL, but the only thing they found in the wAe of 
misery. No white man commanded his rear column, and his troops 
were aUowed to straggle, sicken and die; and their bones were scat¬ 
tered over more than two hundred miles of terrtory. 

Emigration cannot be Invited to this country or many ^ar 
trade of the Upper Congo consists only of ivory and rubber. e 
first is very old and the latter very poor. If the railway were com¬ 
pleted now, it would not be able to earn a dividend for ten or twelve 
years; and as I have carefully inspected the line of the proposed 
road, I give it as my honest judgment that it cannot be “^P*® ^ 
for eight years. This is due to the stock-holders; they should be un¬ 
deceived. I am writing a report on the Congo Railway, and will not 
present any data in this letter upon that subject. 

Conclusions 

Against the deceit, fraud, robberies, arson, murder, slave-raiding, 
and general policy of cruelty of your Majesty’s Government to *e 
natives, stands their record of unexampled patience, long-suffermg 
and forgiving spirit, which put the boasted civihsahon and pro¬ 
fessed religion of your Majesty's Government 

thirteen years only one white man has lost his Ufe ^ ^ ° 

the natives, and only two white men have been killed in the Congo. 
Major BaRTTELOT was shot by a Zanzibar soldier, and the cap am o 
f Belgian trading-boat was the victim of his own rash and unjust 
treatment of a native chief. 

All the crimes perpetrated in the Congo have been done in your 
name, and you must answer at the bar of Public Sentiment for the 
misgovernment of a people, whose lives and ^ 

trusted to you by the august Conference of Berhn. 188^-1885. I 
now appeal to the Powers, which comimtted tins ^ 

your Majesty’s charge, and to the great States which gave it int«- 
national being; and whose majestic law you hgve scorned and train- 
pled upon, to caU and create an Internahonal Comrmssion m 
investigate the charges herein preferred in tlm name of Humamty, 
Commerce, Constitutional Government and Chn^an Gn^sado . 

I base this appeal upon the terms of Article 36 of Chapter VII of 
General Act of the Conference of Berlin, in which that august assem¬ 
bly of Sovereign States reserved to themselves the nght to mtroduce 
into it later and by common accord the mocMcations or ameliora¬ 
tions, the utiUty of which may be demonstrated [by] expenence. 
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I appeal to the Belgian people and to their Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment, so proud of its traditions, replete with the song and story 
of its champions of human liberty, and so jealous of its present po¬ 
sition in the sisterhood of European States,—to cleanse itself from 
the imputation of the crimes with which your Majesty’s personal 
State of Congo is polluted. 

I appeal to Anti-Slavery Societies in all parts of Christendom, to 
Philanthropists, Christians, Statesmen, and to the great mass of 
people everywhere, to call upon the Governments of Europe; to 
hasten the close of the tragedy your Majesty’s unlimited Monarchy 
is enacting in the Congo. 

I appeal to our Heavenly Father, whose service is perfect love, in 
witness of the purity of my motives and the integrity of my aims; and 
to history and manldnd I appeal for the demonstration and vindica¬ 
tion of the truthfulness of the charges I have herein briefly oudined. 

And all this upon the word of honour of a gentleman, I subscribe 
myself your Majesty’s humble and obedient servant. 


Stanley Falls, Central Africa, 
July 18th, 1890. 


Geo W. Williams. 
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THE DEEDS 

** Auferre, tnicidare, rapere falsis nominibus imperium, atque 
ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant” (Tacitus, Agri~ 
cola, cxxx). 

(“What they, by a misuse of terms, style Government, is a 
system of pillage, murder, and robbery, and their so-called peace 
is a desert of their own creation.”) 

I reproduce below the comments upon “Affairs of West 
Africa,” published in 1902, in which book four chapters were 
devoted to the affairs of the Congo, because they are typical 
of the difficulties which those of us who took up this matter 
were confronted, difficulties which are referred to in the opening 
chapter of the present volume.— Author. 

“ The state of affairs to which he calls attention in the latter 
portion of the book is, indeed, so terrible, and the accusations 
which he does not hesitate to bring personally against King 
Leopold II. are so grave that, notwithstanding toe unfortunately 
too general apprehension entertained in well-informed West 
African circles that there exists very solid ground for criticism, 
we hesitate, without independent investigation, to give further 
currency to his assertions. . . . If Mr»Morel is accurately informed 
there is hardly a condition of its (the Congo State’s) charter that 
it has not broken, nor a law of common humanity which it has 
not flouted. The sufferings of which the picture was mven to the 
world in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’are as nothing to those which 
Mr. Morel represents to be the habitual accompaniment of the 
acquisition of rubber and ivory by the Belgian companies.”— The 
Times, December 19, 1902. 

Sir Harry Johnston in the Daily Chronicle, December 20, 1902 : 
“^Mr. Morel’s indictment is one of the most terrible things ever 
written, if true." 

Within the last few months only have the closest students 
of the Congo question been in a position to appreciate to 
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the full the staggering volume of records to the continuity 
and uniformity of outrage, and the all-pervading cause 
OF outrage, on the Congo. Many of the data here sum¬ 
marised are unknown save to the comparatively few persons 
who are subscribers to the Congo Reform Association, in 
whose monthly journal they have been recorded. Others 
now appear for the first time. In the main the records 
here given are but the briefest and baldest summaries. If 
the whole of them were to be set down, a book double the 
size of the present one would hardly suffice to contain them. 
My object—or one of them—is to show how unbroken 
is the ^e of horror, how dreadful the similarity. We see 
precisely the same scenes described by men thousands of 
miles apart, and with many years’ interval between them. 

Records from 1890 to 1893. 

Letter from Colonel Williams, an officer in King 
Leopold’s employ, read out to a London meeting by Mr. 
R. Cobden Phillips, representing the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce, on November 4, 1890. (Extract.) (Area : 
presumably upper river banks.) 

“ Your Majesty’s Government has been, and is now, guilty of 
waging unjust and cruel wars against natives, with the hope 
of securing slaves and women to minister to the behests of your 
Majesty’s Government In such slave-hunting raids one village 
is armed against the other, and the force thus secured is incor¬ 
porated with the regular troops.” 

Marchy 1891.—Letters from correspondents in the Congo 
read out to Manchester Geographical Society by Mr. E. 
Sowerbutts, the Secretary. Letters speak of atrocities by 
Congolese troops, women and children seized as prisoners, &c., 
in this diabolical and unholy so-called civilising work.” 
(Area : probably Cataract region.) 

In 1891 the secret decree appropriating the produce 
of the soil, and calling upon officials to devote all their 
energies to collecting revenue, is issued, together with the 
regulations and circulars which followed it (see last chapter). 
The immediate effects of the regulations and circulars are 
chronicled in letters from Belgian and French traders in 
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the Upper Congo. Letters dated 1891 and 1892. Pub¬ 
lished for the first time in 1904.* (Area: river banks and 
centrd region.) 

*‘Yambaya, February 6, 1891.—^The country is ruined. Pas¬ 
sengers in the steamer Roi des Beiges have been able to see for 
themselves that from Bontya, half a day’s journey below our 
factory at Upoto, to Boumba inclusive, there is not an inhabited 
village left—that is to say four days’ steaming through a country 
formerly so rich ; to-day entirely ruined." 

'‘Gonga Dona, October 20th, —^Thanks to the proceedings of the 
State we cannot travel three hours in a canoe without coming 
across a hostile village. This is the way they go on. They go 
to a village and say to the Chief, * If by noon three tusks of ivory 
are not here for us to buy, you are no longer our friend.’ At 
noon the Chief arrives and says, * I have only two,’ or as the case 
may be. ‘ If that is the case,’ replies the representative of the 
State, * we will see.’ The whole party then springs on shore and 
endeavours to make prisoners. That having been accomplished, 
the Chief is told, ‘ Come with so many tusks, and your men and 
women will be returned to you.’ ’’ 

“ Basankusu, September 17, 1892.—The villages are compelled 
to pay heavy taxes in rubber; they are compelled to furnish 
so many kilos to the State every week. To give you an idea, the 
State has received 1,060 kilos in one month and a half. The 
State had made war upon the villages from Lulonga to Basan¬ 
kusu. All the villages in the Maringa suffered the same fate.’’ 

“ Likini, October 15/A.—^After the wars with the Mambatis and 
the Boucoundu, when the State people took many prisoners, which 
the Mambatis redeemed with ivo^, they have begun the same 
proceedings again. To buy ivory in this way does not need 
many goods, and has the merit of simplicity. Four days ago 
they started making war once more; thirteen killed, six 
prisoners.’’ 

“ October 18/A.—The frequent wars upon the natives undertaken 
without any cause by the State soldiers sent out to get rubber and 
ivory are depopulating the country. The soldiers find that the 
quickest and cheapest method is to raid villages, seize prisoners, 
and have them redeemed afterwards against ivory. At Bou- 
coundje they took thirty prisoners, whom they released upon 
payment of ten tusks. Each agent of the State receives i,ooof. 
commission per ton of ivory secured, and i75f. per ton of 
rubber.” 

** Yambaya, March 23, 1893.—The majority of natives in every 
village are fleeing to the forests on account of the perpetual 
troubles with the State." 


* “ King Leopold’s Rule in Africa” (4k pages). 
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Such was the immediate result of the ofiScial instructions 
to raid ivory and rubber on commission ; the early begin¬ 
nings of the system which was to prevail for fifteen years, 
and which still prevails. 

Records from 1894 to 1898. 

Glave, E. J.: an independent English traveller, formerly 
with Stanley, who speaks very highly of him. Crossed the 
Congo from the Great Lakes to the ocean in 1894-5. 
His voluminous diary published by the Century Magazine 
in 1896.* (Area : the whole country traversed.) 

** The white officer at Kamambare has commissioned several 
chiefs to make raids on the country of the Warua and bring him 
slaves. They are supposed to be taken out of slavery and freed, 
but I fail to see how this can be argued out. They are taken 
from their villages and shipped south to be soldiers, workers, &c., 
on the stations, and what were peaceful families have been 
broken up and the different members spread about the place. 
This is no reasonable way of settling the land. It is merely 
persecution. . . . The brutal action of the soldiers so terrified 
the people that many fled into hiding, and have not since 
returned. . . . Not content with this, the soldiers steal everything 
on the plantations and in the houses. If the rightful owners 
object they are beaten, the women taken by force. ... In stations 
in charge of white men. Government officers, one sees strings 
of poor, emaciated old women, some of them mere skeletons, 
working from ten to six tramping about in gangs with a rope 
round meir necks and connected by a rope one and a half yards 
apart. They are * prisoners of war.’^ . . . Expeditions have been 
sent in every direction forcing natives to make rubber and to 
bring it to the Stations. Up the Ikelemba away to Lake Man- 
tumba, the State is perpetrating its fiendish policy in order to 
obtain profit. . . . War has been waged all through the district 
of the Equator, and thousands of people have been killed and 
homes destroyed. . . . Many women and children were taken, 
and twenty-one heads were brought to Stanley Falls, and have 
been used by Captain Rom as a decoration round a flower-bed 
in front of his house. . . . Most white officers out in the Congo 
are averse to the india-rubber policy of the State, but the laws 
command it.* ... If the Arabs had been the masters it would 
be styled iniquitous trafficking in human flesh and blood, but 


* Vide also ** Civilisation in Congoland,” by H. R. Fox Bourne. 
■ Vide circulars and regulations in last chapter. 
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being under the administration of the Congo Free State, it is 
merely a part of their philanthropic system of liberating the 
natives.” 

Sjdblom, a Swedish missionary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. In conjunction with an Englishman 
in the same Mission, Banks, Sjoblom had complained with 
great vehemence locally, and caused furious resentment 
to the Governor-General, Baron Wahis, who threatened 
him with five years’ imprisonment. Through the inter¬ 
mediary of Mr. Fox Bourne he appealed to the world at a 
public meeting in London (May I2,1897). His experiences 
cover 1895-7. (Area: central region.) The following 
are extracts from his statements: 

^'The natives in inland towns are, as a matter of custom, asked 
whether they are willing to gather india-rubber. The question 
put to them is not * WiU you live at peace together ? Will you 
acknowledge the Congo Government?' It is, *Will you work 
india-rubber ? ’ Well, many of the people are killed, and they 
try suddenly to disband, and refuse to bring the india-rubber. 
Then war is declared.” Describes the usual procedure adopted. 
Within his knowledge 45 towns have been burnt down. De¬ 
scribes the sentry-system, the soldiers stationed in the villages, 
living on the people, and driving the adult males into the forest 
to gather india-rubber. Narrates how he visited a village at 
sunset. The people had never seen a white man and had 
returned from their hunt for rubber. As he was speaking to 
them, a soldier rushed in among the crowd, and seized an old 
man guilty of having been fishing in the river instead of gathering 
rubber; shoots him before Sjoblom’s eyes. Right hand cut off. 
People flee out of the town. “All except the old chiefs are 
forced to go away and work rubber.” The sentries are “ from the 
voidest tribes.” “ When they get to this work they are many times 
worse. They are really smaU kings in the towns and often kill 
the people for the sake of the rubber. If the rubber does not 
reach the full amount required the sentries attack the natives. 
They kill some and bring the hands to the Commissioner. Others 
are brought to the Commissioner as prisoners. Hundreds are 
constantly taken down in large steamers.” . . . . “ From this 
village I went on to another where I met a soldier who pointed 
to a basket, and said to me, ‘ Look, I have only two hands.’ He 
meant there were not enough to make up for the rubber he had 
not brought.* He had several prisoners tied to trees. When I 


* VuU Africa No. i, 1904. Every cartridge expended required 
a right hand as tally. 
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came back, some of the villages were in an uproar. . . . When 
I reached the river I turned and saw that the people had large 
hammocks in which they were gathering the rubber to be taken 
to the Commissioner. I also saw smoked hands, and the 
prisoners waiting to be taken to the Commissioner.' This is only 
one of the places in which these practices occur. There is a 
small island in a stream at Lake Mantumba.* The people had 
not been able to bring in the full amount of rubber. The officers 
with some soldiers went along there. Several of the natives were 
killed. I saw the dead bodies floating on the lake with the right 
hand cut off, and the officer told me when I came back why tfi^ey 
had been killed. It was for the rubber. In fact the officers 
have always freely told me about the many who were killed, and 
always in connection with india-rubber. ... In one village 
which I passed through, I saw two or three men on the wayside 
quite recently killed—about an hour before. The sentry who 
had to oversee the gathering of the rubber told me they had 
killed the men because they had not brought in the rubber. 
When I crossed the stream I saw some dead bodies hanging 
down from the branches in the water. As I turned away 
my face at the horrible sight one of the native corporals 
who was following us down said, ^Oh, that is nothing, a few 
days ago I returned from a fight, and I brought the white 
man ito hands and they were thrown into the river.’ . . . 
* I have seen extracts of letters in which the writers have freely 
told about hundreds being killed, hundreds of hands brought by 
the sentries, hundreds of slaves being taken, and one of the 
State officials said to a resident agent, ‘I have two hundred slaves 
here. Do you want some ? ’ Another agent told me that he had 
himself seen a State officer at one of the outposts pay a certain 
number of brass rods (local currency) to the soldiers for a 
number of hands they had brought. One of the soldiers told 
me the same. That was about the time I saw the native killed 
before my own eyes. The soldier said, * Don’t take this to heart 
so much. They lall us if we don’t bring the rubber. The Com¬ 
missioner has promised us if we have plenty of hands he will 
shorten our service. I have brought in plenty of hands already, 
and I expect my time of service will soon be finished.’” Mr. 
Sjoblom also gave many particulars of the monstrous demands 
for food, fish, &c., upon the people ; the fines inflicted upon them 
for shortage, their general condition of impoverishment, &c. 

Campbell, Dugald, a missionary belonging, I believe, to 
a Scotch Presbyterian Mission. Has laboured for about a 
uarter of a century in the south-eastern portion of the 
tate (Katanga). His voluminous reports to Mr. Fox 

* Domaine de la Couronne, Vide Section IV. 
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Bourne cover a very extensive period. Those I am about 
to quote cover the period 1891 to 1898. Published in 
1904. (Area : south-eastern region.) 

Mr. Campbell sub-sectionalises his report into the “ Ivorv 
rigime^' the ‘‘Rubber rlgime*'* “Treatment of Natives, 
the “ Sentry system,” etc. Under “ Treatment of Natives ” 
he writes:— 

"This is, and ever has been, shocking, and the cause of revolts, 
troubles, and when possible, exodus into the territories of other 
Powers. The treatment of the down-trodden natives since State 
occupation has brought about a moral and material degenera¬ 
tion. Through the gross and wholesale immorality, and forcing 
of women and girls into lives of shame, African family life and 
its sanctities have been violated, and the seeds of disease sown 
broadcast over the Congo State are producing their harvest 
already. Formerly native conditions put restrictions on the 
spread of disease, and localised it to small areas. But the 
17,000 soldiers, moved hither and thither to districts removed 
from their wives and relations to suit Congo policy, must have 
women wherever they go, and these must be provided from the 
district natives. . . . Native institutions, rights, and customs, 
which one would think ought to be the basis of good govern¬ 
ment, are ignored.” 

Among the incidents he gives characterising the “ Ivory 
regime^* 1 quote the following :— 

"After that Katoro, another very large chief living near the 
apex of the western and eastern Lualaba, was attacked. The 
crowds were fired into promiscuously, and fifteen were killed, 
including four women and a babe on its mother's breast. The 
heads were cut off and brought to the officer in charge, who then 
sent men to cut off the hands also, and these were pierced, 
strung, and dried over the camp fire. The heads, with many 
others, I saw myself. The town, prosperous once, was burnt, 
and what they could not carry off was destroyed. Crowds of 
people were caught, mostly old women and young women, and 
three fresh rope gangs were added. These poor ‘prisoner' 
gangs were mere skeletons of skin and bone, and their bodies 
cut frightfully with the chicottc when I saw them. Chiyombo’s 
very large town was next attacked. A lot of people were killed, 
and heads and hands cut off and taken back to the officers. . . . 
Shortiy after the State caravans, with flags fl3dng and bugles 
blowing, entered the mission station at Luanza, on Lake Mweru, 
where Iwas then alone, and I shall not soon forget the sickening 
sight of deep baskets of human heads. These baskets of ‘ war 
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trophies ’ were used . . . for a big war-dance, to which was added 
the State quota of powder and percussion-caps. ... I made a 
journey myself to the copper hills in the west, to the caves, to 
Ntenke’s, Katanga’s, Makaka’s, and Kateke’s, all in South Lamba, 
and found the sentries everywhere living like kings, plundering, 
killing, and burning villages in the name of the State. I append 
a list of the villages and chiefs at ‘ Sentry Posts ’ known to me, 
and each manned by two black soldiers. [Here follow twenty 
viUages, with their localities, etc.] Each of these posts was 
inanned, as stated, by two black soldiers to look after State 
interests, chiefs, and ivory. . . . Perhaps you will say, ‘ Why did 
you not speak out and report all this ? ’ My first experience in 
Katanga was Captain X's threat to imprison my colleague for 
(knouncing these doings. Every time I made representations 
they were declared impossible, or the answer was, ‘ I will ask 
my head sentry to make inquiries,’ the head sentry being one of 
the worst blackguards in the country. Nothing was ever proved. 
He would not believe his soldiers could be guilty of such miscon¬ 
duct, or, ‘Well, they must have caHe blanche, or the nadves 
would not respect the State.’ Sometimes ‘ Might is right,’ would 
be the curt reply. What could one say ? There were no judges 
or courts of appeal, and the officer, often at his wits’ end, would 
say, ‘What can I do? I must get ivory. I have no law or 
regulation book. I am the only law and only God in Katanga.’ ” 

Under the “Rubber regime^* similar stories are given, 
always with an abundance of names, places, etc. 

Here are a few short extracts :— 


j rtuuscs exisiea, ana 

women were raped and made to serve both white and black, 
^‘gSest villages crossed into British 
^ [Follows a long list of the 

^ullages which have migrated.] The wholesale ex^us is due 

tL^niti^esmaltreatment of 




Djraucxu ivir. v./ampDeii says :■ 


I have known them tie up chiefs for a week in ropes and 
^ sufficient ransom was brought .. I 
in Lmmnrt? On the road on plundering expeditions, travelling 
m hammocks with from twenty to thirty carriers~theS^ of 

S S'nof, woric-beside? other carr&^^^ 

med the^ pots, cloth, provisions, and guns wherever they 
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Banks, of the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
reporting locally from Bolengi in 1896 (Area: central 
region):— 

Describes raid of State troops upon the villages of Bandaka 
Wajiko. Cause, poor quality of rubber. Questions soldiers, 
and is told fifty people have been killed and twen^-eight taken 
prisoners. Sees the prisoners taken through the mission station. 
Counts “sixteen women tied neck to neck.” Some of these 
women canying their tiny children. Several “young children 
were walking on before who were also prisoners.” Visits the 
raided village. “In a little shed lay one of my late school 
children, a promising young lad. I lifted the leaves by which 
he was covered, and saw his right hand cut off. I then went 
through the village and saw the people bur3dng their dead. I 
counted over twenty bodies and newly filled-up graves. All the 
bodies had the right hand cut off.” 

Kenred Smith, of the British Baptist Missionary Society, 
testified before the Commission of Inquiry in 1904, as to 
atrocities committed in 1893. from letter to the 

Author; published this year in C. R. A. organ. (Area: 
central region.) 

“ I thought that all evidence submitted to the members of the 
Commission would be given in due course to the public, and was 
not, therefore, too careful in making manuscript notes of my 
remarks before it. Happily I have notes. I submitted them to 
them and now send you the substance of my remarks.” Details. 
Expedition sent on June 2, 1898, by local agent of the Anversoise, 
{vide Section IV.), to punish people who sought to escape the 
rubber “tax.” Villages of Mika and Bosomakuma attacked. 
Men, women and children killed and mutilated. Village of 
Bosolo then attacked and became, according to native evidence, 
“a veritable shambles.” Visited Mika, and “saw mutilated bodies 
or parts of bodies representing some twenty people, and new- 
made graves bringing up the number to at least thirty.” Native 
evidence placed before him showed two hundred people killed. 
“ A cannibal feast followed the slaughter.” Complained locally. 
So far as he knows no action taken. 

Clark, Joseph, of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, Extracts from his diary, personal correspondence, 
and reports to local ofificials from 1894 to 1899. The 
complete documents were handed to the Congo Commission 
in 1904, and suppressed together with all other documentary 
evidence brought home by that Commission. They are 
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now made public for the first time here, with Dr. Bar^ur’s 
permission. The area from which Mr. Clark writ« is the 
Domaine de la Couronne^ and this accoimt, together with Mr. 
Scrivener’s, which will be referred to later, will show an 
appreciative Public how the regenerator of Africa obtains 
his revenues! 

Ikoko [Clark’s mission station] represented in diary and letters 
in 1893, as a large town “ beautifully situated in a bay with, ay, 
four thouand people within a radius of miles from the minion 
station." The people are “fine looking, bold and active.” In 
1894 the district first came under the influence of the philan¬ 
thropic monarch Leopold II. Large demands for rubber 
principally are made; also for fish and forced labour for the 
State plantations at Bikoro. Outrages commence. 

November 15, 1894—Seven Irebus were foully murdered 
about half an hour from here. They had been tied and brutally 
shot when unable to move away from their murderers. . . . My 
only hope under present rule is for us to try to put the informa¬ 
tion into the hands of the American Ambassador, and try to get 
him to personally lay the reports before Leopold II. I do not 
think he can know of what is being done in his name.” (To a 
correspondent.) 

“November ^ik .—^The State soldiers brought in seven hands 
and reported having shot the people in the act of running away 
to the French side.” (To a correspondent in Scotland.) 

“December %th .—A year ago we passed or visited between 
Irebu and Ikoko the following villages. [Here follow the names 
of eight villages with “probable population” of each: total 3,180.] 
A week ago I went up, and only at Ngero (one of the villages in 
the list) were there any people; there we found ten.” (To a 
correspondent.) 

“April 12, 1895.—I am sorry that rubber palavers continue. 
Every week we hear of some fighting, and there are frequent 
‘rows’ even in our village with the armed and unruly soldiers. 
During the past twelve months it has cost more lives than native 
wars and superstitions would have sacrificed in three to five 
years. The people make this comparison among themselves. 
It seems incredible and awful to think of these savage men 
armed with rifles and let loose to hunt and kill people, oecause 
they do not get rubber to sell at a mere nothing to the State, and 
it is blood-curdling to see them returning with hands of the 
slam, and to find the hands of young children amongst bigger 
ones evidencing their bravery.” (To a correspondent.) 

“ Afay 3rd -The war was on account of the rubber. The 
State demands that the natives shall make rubber, and sell same 
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to its agents at a very low price. The natives do not like it. It 
is hard work and very poor pay, and takes them away from their 
homes into the forest where they feel very unsafe, as there are 
always feuds among them. The rubber from this district has 
cost nundreds of lives, and the scenes I have witnessed while 
unable to help the oppressed have been almost enough to make 
me wish I were dead. The soldiers are themselves savages, 
some even cannibals, trained to use rifles, and in many cases 
they are sent away without any supervision, and they do as they 
please. When they come to a town no man's property or wife is 
safe, and when they are at war they are like devils. Imagine 
them returning from fighting some rebels (?) see on the bow of the 
canoe is a pole, and a bundle of something on it. These are the 
hands (right hands) of sixteen warriors they have slain. 
‘Warriors!’ Dont you see among them the hands of little 
children and girls ? I have seen them. I have seen where the 
trophy has been cut off, while the poor heart beat strongly 
enough to shoot the blood from the cut arteries at a distance of 
fully four feet.” (To a correspondent in America.) 

**May .—All the fighting about us on the Lake for say eight 
months has been on account of the rubber.” (To a correspondent 
in America). 

“Afoy ly/A.—Nearly all Ikoko is in the bush—this everlasting 
rubber palaver is sending lots into eternity, and many to live like 
wild beasts in the woods, where they are afraid to make a fire 
for fear of attracting the man-hunters” the soldiers). (To 
a correspondent.) 

“Afoy 28ih .—Kindly let me appeal to you again on behalf of 
Ikoko that the tax of rubber may be taken off.” (To Commissaire 
Fievez).* 

**June 5, 1895.—^There is a matter I want to report to you 
Regarding the Nkake sentries. You remember some time ago 
they took eleven canoes and shot some Ikoko people. As a proof 
they went to you with some hands, of which three were the 
hands of little children. We heard from one of their paddlers 
tiiat one child was not dead when its hand was cut off, but did 
not believe the story. Three days after we were told that the 
child was still alive in the bush. I sent four of my men to see, 
and they brought back a little girl whose right hand had been 
cut off, and she left to die of the wound. 'There was no other 
wound. As I was going to see Dr. Reussens about my own sick- 

* In the Official Bulletin for June, 1896, there is an eulogistic 
report on the admirable assiduit}^ of this official in obtaining 
rubber. It tells us that the district under his administration 
produced in 1895 “650 tons of rubber bought at 2jd.—European 
price—^and sold at 5s. 5d. per kilo in Antwerp I ” 
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ness, I took the child to him and he has cut the arm and made it 
right, and I think she will live. But I* think such awful cruelty 
should be punished.” (To M. Mueller, Chef de district, Bikoro). 

June jih. —How many people have been slain for the sake of 
• rubber I cannot tell, but the number is large.” (To a correspon¬ 
dent.) 

“ March 25, 1896.—^This rubber traffic is steeped in blood, and 
if the natives were to rise and sweep every white person on the 
Upper Congo into eternity there would still be left a fearful 
balance to their credit. Is it not possible for some American of 
influence to see the King of the Belgians and let him know what 
is being done in his name ? The Lake is reserved for the King— 
no traders allowed—and to collect rubber for him hundreds of men, 
women, and children have been shot." (To a correspondent.) 

The Congo “Government” in Brussels— e.g.^ the King— 
denied the existence of this royal preserve—until 1902 ! 
The proceeds are handled by the King exclusively, and are 
not paid into the so-called public revenues of the Congo 
State. Vide Section IV. The exasperated natives turn 
upon their destroyers. 

** April 15/A.—Two white men and about fifty soldiers killed by 
the Montaka natives on the Lake. Ikoko and Ngero are the only 
important villages not in arms—all caused through the rubber 
demand and mode of operation.” (To a correspondent.) 

“ Nov. 2, 1898.—Some fighting in Ikoko two weeks ago. Two 
old men, one old woman, one girl, and two children killed. The 
old woman’s hand was cut off. I saw the body. One child of 
about two and a half or three years of age had been struck over 
the stomach with the butt of a gun, and then thrown into the 
water, and a younger child had been no doubt treated in the same 
way, but its body was not found. A young girl (about ten) was 
with them, and she had been beaten and tmown into the water 
and died. The woman had been stabbed after being taken 
prisoner—the old woman was shot.” (To a correspondent.) 

We have seen that in 1893 ^l^<^l^o had a population of 
4,000 souls. I complete these particular extracts with the 
following appeal to Lieutenant Dubreucq, Commissaire, 
dated May 5, 1899 :— 

“I desire to pray you that some alteration be made in the 
present State demands on Ikoko, or before long there will be no 
people here but those attached to the mission. ... Now probably 
there are not over six hundred of all ages of people in the town 
and fishing camps. There is not one native chief of influence. 
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While I have been here there have been four chiefs of consider¬ 
able ‘ force,’ but two of them were shot, and the other two were 
several times in the chain, and at last died in the town here. At 
present the death rate is very great because the people are badly 
nourished.” 

Such is the story of Ikoko and neighbourhood. 

Weeks, John, of the British Baptist Missionary Society. 
Extract from a Report to the District Commissioner of the 
Bangala region, dated Monsembe, November 6, 1897, 
handed to the Commission of Inquiry in January, 1905 ; 
published in full in the C. R. A. organ for July, 1905. 
(Area: river banks and central region.) 

“Last year the country all about here was flooded, yet you 
levied your cassava tax month after month upon the people, in 
addition to your oil, fowls, and goat tax, etc. The people here 
had not enough to eat, and as th^r cassava was destroyed by the 
flood, they had to buy it at an exorbitant price from more 
fortunate districts. This year again the country is flooded and 
the farms spoilt, but I suppose you will enforce the cassava tax, 
and the people have to starve again ; and why ? To feed and 
strengthen the State soldiers, to raid them again in their weak¬ 
ness ! You take away the sturdy young men, leaving only the 
old people and children, so that every steamer that stays here 
loots the town, because the proper defenders have been taken off 
by the State.” 

Mr. Weeks, reporting to the District Commissioner and 
to the Governor-General in June, 1903, deals with the 
depopulation of the country since 1890. His full letter is 
published in the fFest African Mail^ October, 1903. It 
covers thirteen years. 

“ It distresses me very much to see and hear that this town, 
and others of this and neighbouring! districts, are in a more 
deplorable state than they were two years ago (when Mr. Weeks 
returned to Europe on furlough). When we came to settle in 
Monsembe, in 18^, there were over 7,000 people between here 
and Bokongo. In 1900 there were very few over 3,000, and now 
there are not many over 1,000. If the decrease continues at the 
same rate, in another five years there will be no people left.” 
Proceeds to set forth the causes. Continual deportation of 
young men to serve as soldiers and workmen, and of young 
women for other purposes. Demand for men levied without 

any regard to population.” Flight to get away from oppressive 
" taxation. Sleeping sickness; thinks that this disease “would 
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never have taken such a hold upon the people if they had not 
had their spirit crushed out of them by an ever-increasing burden 
of taxation.” Taxation in food stuffs becoming heavier and 
heavier. Imposition of fines “sapping the life of the people.” 
“ Heartrending to compare this district now with what it was 
in 1890.” 

In letters to friends in England, dated June and July, 
1903 

“ I say, without any fear of contradiction, that the condition of 
the people is, to put it mildly, one hundred per cent, worse than 
in 1893.” . . . “The entire population of the district is now 
9,400, and quite half has recently been driven from the bush to 
the river to repopulate its banks. Stanley, in 1885, reckoned this 
same district at 80,000 people. In 1890 Mr. Stapleton and 
myself, in search of a site, landed at a very large number of 
towns, and concluded that the figures of 1885 were too high, 
and put the population down at 50,000. The population has 
dropped in 13 years from ^0,000 to under 5,000. . . . This is 
not the only district which has gone down in population. 
Starting from Stanley Pool, Bwembe, has about 100 for every 
1,000 it once had ; Bolobo has not a third of its former popula¬ 
tion. . . .” (Here follows an enumeration of towns with their 
old, and former population.) 

Morrison, William, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission. Reports outrages in the Kasai district, 
beginning in 1898. They are given in the next 
record. 

Murphy, of the American Baptist Union. Describes in 
TAmei of 1895 the raids and atrocities carried on by Congo 
troops in his district from 1893-5. “The hands^—the 
hands of men, women, and children—were placed in rows 
before the Commissairey who counted them to see that the 
natives had not wasted cartridges.” Area: Domaine de la 
Couronne (Lake Mantumba). 

Casement, Roger, British Consul in the Congo. It is 
difficult to dissect, from the point of view of time, the long 
and detailed disclosures of Consul Casement, which dis¬ 
closures cover the past as well as dealing with the present. 
But here and there are passages which can be selected as 
showing how the present day situation is the outcome of 
long years of oppression. Consul Casement’s Report was 
published in 1904. (Area : Domaine de la Couronne,) 
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** The population of the Lake-side towns would seem to have 
diminished within the last ten years by 6o to 70 per cent. It 
was in 18^3 that an effort to levy an india-rubber imposition in 
this district was begun, and for some four or five years this 
imposition could only be collected at the cost of continual 
fighting.” 

Area: river banks. 

“ The station at Bikoro has been established as a Government 
plantation for about ten years. It stands on the actual site of 
the former native town of Bikoro, an important settlement in 
1893, now reduced to a handful of iJl-kept, untidy huts, inhabited 
by only a remnant of its former expropriated population.” 

We touched at several points on the French shore, and on 
the 25th July reached Lukolela, where I spent two days. This 
district had, when I visited it in 1887, numbered fully 5,000 
people; to-^y the population is given, after careful enumeration, 
at less than 6 oo, 

“ Bolobo used to be one of the most important native settle¬ 
ments along the south bank of the Upper Congo, and the 
population in the early days of civilised rule numbered fully 
40,000 people, chiefly of the Bobangi tribe. To-day the popu¬ 
lation is believed to be not more than 7,000 or 8,000 souls. The 
Bolobo men were famous in former days for their voyages to 
Stanley Pool and their keen trading ability. All of their large 
canoes have to-day disappeared, and while some of them still 
hunt hippopotami—which are still numerous in the adjacent 
waters—I did not observe anything like industry among them. 
Indeed, it would be hard to say how the people now live . . .” 

** Perhaps the most striking change observed during my journey 
into the interior was the great reduction observable everywhere 
in native life. Communities I had formerly known as large and 
flourishing centres of population are to-day entirely gone, or now 
exist in such diminished numbers as to be no longer recognisable. 
The southern shores of Stanley Pool had formerly a population 
of fully 5,000 Batekas. These people some twelve years ago 
decided to abandon their homes, and in one night the great 
majority of them crossed over into French territory. Where 
formerly had stretched these populous native African villages, 
I saw to-day only a few scattered European houses. In Leopold¬ 
ville there are not, I should estimate, one hundred of the original 
natives or their descendants now residing.” 

Area: Domains de la Couronne, In the notes to his report 
Consul Casement gives details of native evidence showing 
how the “ Lake-side ** people were extirpated :— 

" I decided to visit the nearest settlement of these fugitives. I 
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asked first why they had left their homes and had come to live in 
a strange, far-off countiy where they owned nothing and were 
little better than servitors. All, when the question was put, 
women as well as men, shouted out, * On account of the rubber 
tax levied by the Government Posts.’ ... I asked them how this 
tax was imposed. . . . ‘From our country each village had to 
take twenty loads of rubber. These loads were big; they were 
as big as this (producing an empty basket which came nearly up 
to the handle of my walking stick). . . . We had to take these 
loads in four times a month.' ‘ How much pay did you get ?’— 
(Entire audience) ‘We got no pay. We got nothing.’ ... ‘It 
used to take ten days to get the twenty baskets of rubber. We 
were always in the forest, and then when we were late we were 
killed. We had to go further and further into the forest to find 
the rubber vines, to go without food, and our women had to give 
up cultivating the fields and gardens. Then we starved. Wild 
beasts—the leopards—killed some of us when we were working 
away in the forest, and others got lost or died from exposure and 
starvation, and we begged the white man to leave us alone, 
saying we could get no more rubber, but the white men and 
their soldiers said, “ Go ! You are only beasts yourselves; you 
are nyama (meat).” We tried, always going further into the 
forest, and when we failed and our rubber was short the soldiers 
came up our towns and shot us. Many were shot; some had 
their ears cut off; others were tied up with ropes round their 
neck and bodies and taken away. We fled because we could not 
endure the things done to us. Our chiefs were hanged, and we 
were killed and starved and worked beyond endurance to get 
rubber. . . . The white men told their soldiers, “ You kill only 
women; you cannot kill men.” So when the soldiers killed us ’ 
(here he stopped and hesitated, and then, pointing to the private 
parts of my bulldog—it was lying asleep at my feet) he said, 
‘ then they cut off those things and took them to the white men, 
who said, “ It is true you have killed men.” ’ ‘ You mean to tell 
me that any white man ordered your bodies to be mutilated like 
that, and those parts of you carried to him ? ’—(All shouting) ‘ Yes, 
many white men.’ ‘ You say this is true ? Were many of you 
so treated after being shot ? ’—(All shouting) ‘ Nkoto ! Nkoto 1 ’ 
(Very many; very many).” 

Mr. Scrivener in his diary confirms this last statement. 
He heard it from the lips of the sentries themselves, and in 
the Mongalla massacres of 1899 the agents of the Anversoise 
confessed to ordering sexual mutilations. 

Dealing in a long enclosure with the appalling depopula¬ 
tion of this region, Consul Casement gives as the primary 
reason thereof:— 
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** War/’ in which children and women were killed as well as 
men. Women and children were killed not in all cases by stray 
bullets, but were taken as prisoners and killed. Sad to say, these 
horrible cases were not always the acts of some black soldier. 
Proof was laid against one officer who shot one woman and one 
man while they were before him as prisoners with their hands 
tied, and no attempt was made to deny the truth of the statement. 
To those killed m the so-called “war” must be added large 
numbers who died while kept as prisoners of war. The irregular 
food supply has been another cause, says the Consul. The native 
is “without ambition because without hope.” He does not attend 
to his plantations owing to the sense of insecurity. “ When sick¬ 
ness comes he does not care.” A third cause is the “lower 
percentage of births.” V/eakened bodies brings this about, also 
“ women refuse to bear children and take means to save them¬ 
selves from motherhood.” They “ mve as the reason that, if war 
should come, a woman big with child or with a baby to carry 
cannot well run away and hide from the soldiers.” With regard 
to the mutilations practised by the soldiers and referred to by 
Mr. Clark and others, the Consul says, “Of acts of persistent 
mutilation by Government soldiers of this nature I had many 
statements made to me, some of them specifically, others in a 
general way. Of the fact of this mutilation and the causes 
inducing it there can be no shadow of doubt. It was not a 
native custom prior to the coming of the white man; it was not 
the outcome of the primitive instincts of savages in their fights 
between vill^e and village; it was the deliberate act of the 
soldiers of a European administration, and these men themselves 
never made any concealment that in committing these acts they 
were but obeying the positive orders of their superiors." 

Whitehead, John, of the British Baptist Missionary 
Society. Extracts from letter to Governor-General, dated 
Lukolela, July 28, 1903. Published in Africa No. i, 1904 
(White Book). (Area : river banks.) 

“ The population of the villages of Lukolela in January, 1891, 
must have been not less than 0,000 people, but when I counted 
the whole population in Lukolela at the end of December, 1896, 
I found it to be only 719, and I estimated from the decrease, as 
far as we could count up the known number of deaths during the 
year, that, at the same rate of decrease, in ten years the people 
would be reduced to about 400; but judge of my heartache when 
on counting them all again on Friday and Saturday last to find 
only a population of 352, and the death rate rapidly increasing.” 
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Records from 1899 to 1903. 

With the year 1898, the great Trusts of the central 
region came into being, and to the horrors of the Domaint 
de la Couronne and all that had been up to that time Domaine 
Prive were added the horrors of the Trust area, as the 
agents of these concerns (which arc the King under 
varying labels —Vide Section IV.) struck new ground, or, 
as was the case with the A.B.I.R., carried further devasta¬ 
tion into districts already “ tapped.” 

Lacroix and other agents of the Anversoise Trust; 
confessions of. (Area : central region, Mongalla.) 

Fighting in the Mongalla district bad been continuous since 
1898. On April 10, 1900, the Niuwe Gazet, of Antwerp, published 
the confessions of Lacroix. Instructed by his superiors to attack 
a certain village for shortage in rubber, he had killed in the course 
of his raid many women and children. “ I am going to appear 
before the Judge for having killed 150 men, cut off 60 hands; 
for having crucified women and children, for having mutilated 
many men and hung their sexual remains on the village fence." 
Other confessions followed, published in Lc Petit Bleu and other 
papers. The Congo Courts inflicted long terms of imprisonment. 
The men never served them, and have long since been released. 
The defence was identical. They had acted under instructions— 
to force rubber by any and every means. The “superiors” were 
not troubled. Later on, as we shall see, the trial of the man 
Cauldron, also an agent of the Anversoise^ showed, four years 
later, a precisely similar state of affairs existing in the district. 

Weeks, John (see above). 

Letter of protest to District Commissioner of Bangala, 
dated Monsembe, November 30, 1903. Published in the 
JVest African Mail in 1904. Describes punishment of 
towns of Bokongo, Bongondo, etc., for shortage in food 
stuffs by a force of 150 soldiers under an officer; gives 
names of eleven women, ten men, and a girl slaughtered 
unresisting : “ It is very evident from the different places in 
which these people were shot down that there was no armed 
resistance ” : “ have you neither mothers nor sisters that you 
can treat women in this brutal way.” Mr. Weeks proceeds to 
give particulars of increasing wretchedness of people owing 
to scandalous taxation ; people compelled to sell their rela- 
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tives into slavery to meet it; gives names of people sold into 
slavery to provide food stuf& for State stations. Lieutenant 
in charge was allowed to return to Europe, although a sub¬ 
sequent inquiry confirmed the truth of Weeks* charges. 
So admitted by the Commission of Inquiry. 

In a letter to the author, dated December 24, 1903, 
published in the TFest African Mail^ 1904. Gives abundant 
and detailed statistics of taxation in fo^ stufis : shows that 
the 820 natives of all ages and both sexes in the four sections 
of Malela, Bongondo, Mungimdu, and Bokongo must supply 
each year to the State food stufis aggregating ^ 1,605 ^d. 

in value. 

“ I need scarcely point out that young children, very old 
people, and invalids cannot earn a wage, or even farm or fish; 
consequently the burden falls heavier on those who can, and the 
vision before them is one of unceasing toil in order to comply 
with the demands of the State. Is it any wonder the natives die 
under the burden ? The wonder to me is that so many are alive 
after these seven years of oppression and taxation. Death has 
less horror than this constant grind, this perpetually trpng to fill 
a bottomless sack, this everlasting paying of heavy taxes, meeting 
exorbitant fines, being shot down untried, or forced to work in 
the chain on a State station. Death is kinder than this sort of 
living. . . . My colleague has just returned from spending a week 
among the Ndobo towns, and his comment on what he there 
beheld was * Death and decay in all around I see.”’ 

Tilkens, Lieutenant, ofiicer of the Force Publique, His 
letters read in the Belgian House in July, 1903 ; cover 
1897-1900. At the time he wrote them Tilkens was 
carrying out his duties as fixed by his superior officers. 
{Fide Sections I. and IV. Area: north-eastern region. 
Domaine PrivL) 

Letter to Major Lenssens of the Belgian Army on 
July 20, 1898. 

*^The Chef de Poste of Buta announces the arrival of the 
steamer Van der Kerkhove, which is to be floated upon the Nile. 
He will require the colossi number of 1,500 carriers. Unhappy 
blacks I I do not like to think of it. I ask myself, where I can 
find them. If the roads were good it might be different; but 
they are barely cleared, crossed repeatedly by marshes, where 
many will find a certain death. Hunger and the fatigues of an 
eight days’ march will account for many more. What blood this 
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transport had not caused to flow 1 Three times already have 
I been forced to make war upon chiefs who refuse to co-operate 
in the work. Unfortunately they are but poorly paid for such 
arduous labour—5d. worth of cowries for the upward journey, 
and a piece of American cloth for the homeward journey. If a 
chief refuses it is war, and that atrocious war—perfected weapons 
of destruction against spears and lances. ... A native chief has 
just come to tell me, ‘ My village is a heap of ruins; all my wives 
have been killed. Yet what can I do ? When I tell my people 
to carry the white man’s goods they flee to the woods, and when 
your soldiers come to recruit I can give them no one because my 
people prefer to die of hunger in the woods rather than do trans¬ 
port work.’ . . . Often am I compelled to put these unhappy chiefs 
in the chains, until some 100 or 200 carriers are obtained, which 
procures their liberation. Very often my soldiers find the villages 
deserted; then they seize women and children and capture 
them.” 

To his mother in 1898 : 

“ Commandant Meeus, my District Commissioner, is about to 
return and Commandant Verstraeten, the friend of Major 
Lenssens, replaces him. It is he who inspected my station and 
who complimented me highly. He told me that the nature of his 
report would depend upon the quantity of rubber produced. 
When he left me he told me to employ myself actively in collect¬ 
ing rubber and from 360 kilos in September, my production rose 
to 1,500 kilos in October, and this month I trust it will be over 
2,000 kilos. ... By January I shall be making 4,000 kilos per 
month, which makes 500 francs profit above my salary. ... I 
really am a lucky fellow, and if I play at rubber for two years I 
shall make 12,000 francs over and above my salary.” 

On January 26, 1899, Commandant Verstraeten wrote 
to the Governor-General: 

“I draw the Government’s attention to Lieutenants Tilkens, 
Landeghem, and Verslype. These agents have specially distin¬ 
guished themselves in putting in train the exploitation of rubber. 
To them is due the surprising results obtained in the area allotted 
to their action.” 

Tilkens to Major Lenssens, May 12, 25, July ii, and 
August 10, 1899: 

“ I expect a general uprising. I think I warned you of this, 
Major, in my last. The motive is always the same. The natives 
are tired of the existing rigime —transport work, rubber collect¬ 
ing, furnishing live stock for whites and blacks. . . . For three 
months I have been fighting, with ten days’ rest. ... I have 152 
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prisoners. For two years I have been making war in this country, 
always accompanied by forty or fifty Albinis* Yet I cannot say I 
have subjugated the people. . . . They prefer to die. . . . What 
can I do ? I am paid to do my work, I am an instrument in the 
hands of my chiefs, and I obey the orders which discipline 
exacts.” 

Verstracten was never punished. Nay, he has been pro¬ 
moted in the Belgian army which he continues to adorn. 

Ruskin, of the Congo Balolo Mission. Declarations before 
Judicial Officer Rossi, April I2, 1902. Minutes taken 
down by Mr. Jeffery of the same mission, in shorthand. 
Confirmed before Commission of Inquiry, and accepted as 
correct, 1904. Published in 1904 by author. Area: 
A.B.I.R. concession; central region (extracts): 

“ In the early months of 1899 M-had a large number of 

prisoners* at the factory. They were improperly fed and cared 
for and died at the rate of from three, five, and sometimes ten a 
day. They were draped by a piece of ngqji tied to the foot out 
into the bush, and only a little earth and a few sticks thrown on 
top of them. Hands and feet were left sticking up and the 
stench was awful. ... On July 18, 1899, four were released. An 
old man was found in the mission station. We gave him food 
and water which he ate ravenously, the director came up . . . and 
released one hundred and six prisoners. We saw them pass our 
station, living skeletons. Some were so much reduced that they 
had to be carried home. Among them were old greyheaded 
men and women. Many children were born in prison. 

“ They also seized Balua, the wife of Bontanga, and M. F- 

had her flogged giving her two hundred chicotte. So severely was 
she dealt with that blood and urine flowed from her. She died 

shortly after. . . . One man had bad rubber; M. G-compelled 

him to lie on the ground and Ilunga, one of the sentries, gave the 

man chicotte, G-then struck the man with the flat of a machet, 

and he jumped up. G-drew his revolver and shot him through 

the leg.. . . M.F-thought that his men were not strong enough 

and, tnerefore, could not compel the people to bring in what he 
considered sufficient rubber. Once wnen he was away his men 
stole some rubber, and for this he had them tied up right in the 
sun to stakes for a day and a night. Mrs. Cole (now Mrs. Harber) 
when passing^on her way to the schools saw the men there from 
a distance. They were naked and without food and water all day, 
and so great was their agony that their tongues were hanging 
out.” 


* £.g., soldiers armed with the Athini rifle. 
■ £.g., hostages. 
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Didier, French explorer attached to the Bourg de Bozas 
Expedition, passed through the Lado enclave in October, 
1902, reports the neighbourhood of the Congo State Fort at 
Dufile “deserted by its former inhabitants.” Along the 
whole course of the route the natives had fled “ fearing the 
white man’s impositions.” (Area: north-eastern region j 
Domaine Privi.) 

Cromer, Earl of, reporting to British Government of the 
same region in 1903 (White Book, Africa, No. i, 1904) 
says : 

“The reason of all this (deserted condition of the country, 
oppression, etc.) is obvious enough. The Belgians are disliked, 
the people fly from them, and it is no wonder they should do so, 
for I am informed that the soldiers are allowed full liberty to 
plunder, that payments are rarely made for supplies. ... I 
understand that no Belgian officer can move outside the settle¬ 
ments without a strong guard.” 

Grogan, independent English explorer, says of the whole 
eastern frontier * [Domaine Privi) ; 

“From the north of Lake Albert to Lake Mweru there is a 
perfect state of chaos. Whole districts are administered by 
incompetent officials, often non-commissioned officers, and the 
troops are the lowest type of natives, almost invariably cannibals. 
. . . The people were terrorised and living in marshes. . . . The 
Belgians have crossed the frontier, descended into the valley, 
shot down large numbers of natives—British subjects—driven off 
the young women and cattle, and actually tied up and burned the 
old women. I do not make these statements without having 
gone into the matter. . . . Every village has been burnt to the 
ground, and as I fled from the country T saw skeletons, skeletons 
everywhere; and such postures, what tales of horror they told I 
. . . Thus a tract of country about 3,000 square miles in extent 
has been depopulated and devastated. . . . This was the Congo 
Free State ! . . . When in Mboya the Balegga told me similar 
tales; here I was repeatedly given accounts that tallied in all 
essentials, and further north the Wakoba made the same piteous 
complaints j and I saw myself that a country well-populated and 
responsive to just treatment in Lugard’s time is now practically a 
howling wilderness. 

Baccari, Captain-Surgeon in the navy, royal Italian envoy 
to the Congo in regard to a bogus emigration scheme 

* “ From the Cape to Cairo,” 1900. 
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fostered by the King Leopold to throw dust in the eyes of 
the Italian public. Passed through the eastern district 
(Domaine Privi) in 1903. Report suppressed by Italian 
Government; a bald, very bald summary, only allowed to 
appear:— 

** As to the natives those nearest to the proposed Italian settle¬ 
ments are nearly all in revolt against the Belgians. Everywhere 
the blacks are terrorised and suspicious. . . . The natives have 
to be compelled to work, so we nave all the ghastly scenes of 
the slave trade, the collar, the lash, and the press-gang.” 

Interviewed by the Giornale (PItaliay Captain Baccari 
stated that the: 

** Italian officers employed in the Congo were intended to be 
used in the enslavement of the natives, but that they had refused 
to carry out this design, and had in consequence become objects 
of persecution.” 

Many reports of the Italian officers employed in the 
Congo army were published b^ the Italian papers in 1905, 
covering their experiences chiefly in the Eastern district. 
Summing up these reports the Corriere della Sera says: 
“Slavery nominally established is rampant, cannibalism 
exists, and the sole desire of the native is, if possible, to 
flee from the white man.” Fide also statement in 
Section IV. 

Lloyd, A. B., independent English traveller, crossed the 
Congo from the Semliki to the ocean in 1899. (Area: 
north-eastern region, Domaine Prive,) 

“In the afternoon I was walking through the potato fields when 
I came upon sixty or a hundred women, all with hoes cultivating 
the ground, and close at hand a native soldier with a rifle across 
his shoulder mounting guard. I inquired where all the poor 
creatures had come from, and was told a sad story—alas ! not 
uncommon in the Belgian Free State. A Wakona chief had 
been told to do some work for the Belgians, and when he refused, 
soldiers were sent, and upon the least resistance the men were 
shot down and the women captured. It was a sad sight to 
behold these poor creatures driven like dogs here and there and 
kept hard at their toil from morning tiU night. One of the 
Belgian soldiers told me that there had been many killed, includ¬ 
ing the chief, and when I said what a terrible thing it was, he 
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merely laughed and said, ‘Washenzi Bevana' (they are only 
heathen).” * 

Scrivener, A. E., of the British Baptist Missionary 
Societjr, traversed a tract 150 miles long, on foot, in the 
Domatne de la Couronne in July, August, and September, 
1903. Allowed the author to make full use of his diary ; 
printed in full in the West African Mail^ in 1905. 
It is very voluminous and the briefest summary here 
given:— 

“ In the afternoon we passed a ruined mud house, and were 
told that this had been a rubber post with soldiers in charge, but 
that since all the people had run away it had been given up. 
Later on we saw still more numerous sites where only recently 
thousands of people had been living. Cassava was still growing 
in the plantations, and bananas were rotting on the trees. . . . 
All as still as the grave. ... A little further on we found another 
deserted rubber post. Just as the sun was setting we reached a 
large and imposing State post. ... All round were plentiful 
signs of the former population. Later I heard from a white 
omcial that the remaining population did not number a hundred 
all told. . . . For hours we walked through a deserted country, 
though here and there on both sides were frequent signs of a 
recent population. . * . Three chiefs came in with all the adult 
members of their people, and altogether there were not 
three hundred. And this where not more than six or seven years 
previously there were at least three thousand I It made one’s 
heart heavy to listen to the tales of bloodshed and cruelty. . . . 
We passed through miles and miles of deserted sites, and on all 
sides were groves of palms, and bananas, and many other 
evidences of a big people. ... A man bringing in rather under 
the proper amount of rubber, the white man flies into a rage and 
seizing a rifle from one of the guards shoots him dead on the 
spot. Men who had tried to run from the country and had been 
caught, were brought to the station and made to stand one behind 
the other and an Albini bullet sent through them. ‘ A pity to waste 

cartridges on such wretches.’ ... On M- removing from 

the station, his successor nearly fainted on attempting to enter 
the station prison in which were numbers of poor wretches so 
reduced by starvation and the awful stench from weeks of 
accumulation of filth that they were not able to stand. ... In 
due course we reached Ibali. There was hardly a sound building 
in the place. Why such dilapidation ? The commandant away 
on a trip likely to extend into three months, the sub-lieutenant 


* “ In Dwarf-land and Cannibal Country,” 1899. 
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away in another direction on a punitive expedition. In other 
words the station must be neglected and rubber-hunting carried 
out with all vigour. I stayed here two days, and the one thing 
that impressed itself on me was the collection of rubber. I saw 
long files of men come, as at Mbon^o, with their little baskets 
under their arms, saw them paid their milk-tin full of salt, and 
the two yards of calico flung at the head men ; saw their tremb¬ 
ling timidity. ... So much for my journey to the Lake (Lake 
Leopold Il.j. It has enlarged my knowledge of the country, and 
also, alas I my knowledge of the awful deeds enacted in the mad 
haste to get rich. The Bulgarian atrocities might be considered 
as mildness itself when compared with what has been done 
here." 

Bond, Charles, of the Congo Balolo Mission, in a letter 
published in December, 1903, says of the A.B.LR. concession 
territory:— 

** I have the evidence of a number of men working for us at 
the present time that at their town on the Bosombo River 
numbers of men have been killed outright, and others have died 
from having their hands cut o£E because they would not submit 
to demands." 

Casement, Roger (see above). To give a summary ot 
Consul Casemenrs report describing the condition of anairs 
observed by him in 1903 which would convey to the reader 
a just notion of its cumulative force, would be impossible 
without devoting to it more space than I can afford. The 
area affected is the river bank region on the main high¬ 
way of “Leopoldian civilisation.” Here are a few short 
summaries:— 

A village of 240 people all told, compelled to produce one 
ton of “carefully prepared food stuffs" every week at a price far 
below the current figure. Other villages in much the same 
situation forced to carry their “tax” long distances. A »oup 
of villages whose population in 1887' was 5,000, now reduced 
to 500. Raids and daughter for delay in pa3ring food taxes 
(p. 26). Insufficiency of food accountable for much of the 
sickness prevalent (p. 28). Monstrous and illegal fines for 
shortage in food supplies, or rubber, impoverishing the people, 
and leading to general wretchedness and despair. Natives 
fleeing from the white man, where formerly they greeted him 
with open arms. Villages taxed in gum copal to an almost 
incredible extent. A group of villages working all the year 
round, and subject to the usual punishments for shortage, pro¬ 
ducing per town £200 pet annum value in gum copal, receiving 
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;^io per annum as a return ! A native of Montaka—a typical 
case—produces some ;^i2 of gum copal per annum, and receives 
in exchange is. 4d. for his “ entire year’s work,” the value of an 
adult fowl according to local prices? Mutilation and outrage 
freejuent and habitual. Slavery forced upon the people—^that is, 
selling relatives—in order to meet State demands, women taken 
to hostage houses before the Consul’s eyes. Their men-folk 
guilty of shortage in rubber, etc., etc. 

I would earnestly beg every reader of this volume to spend 
8Jd. and write to Messrs. Harrison and Sons, St. Martin’s 
Lane, for a copy of the Report (Africa, No. i, 1904). 

Berthier, L^on, Frenchman, visited the Upper River, 
and spent some time in the country (1899 to 1901). His 
diary was published by the Colonid Institute of Marseilles 
in 1902. (Area: river banks, north and central region, 
Domaine PrivL) Here are short extracts:— 

“ Belgian post of Imesse well constructed. The CheJ de Paste 
is absent. He has gone to punish the village of M’Batchi, guilty 
of beii^ a little late in paying the rubber tax. ... A canoe 
full of ^ngo State soldiers rettuns from the pillage of M’Batchi. 
. . . Thirty killed, fifty wounded. ... At three o’clock arrive at 
M’Batchi, the scene of the bloody punishment of the Chef de Paste 
at Imesse. Poor village. The dibris of miserable huts. . . . 
One goes away humiliated and saddened from these scenes of 
desolation, filled with indescribable feelings." 

Gilchrist, Somerville, of the Congo Balolo Mission, in 
a letter of protest to the Governor-General on the condition 
of the people of the Lolanga District, July, 1903. (Area : 
river banks and central region, Domaine PrivL) 

Describes exorbitant fines and monstrous taxation levied 
upon these people by the State. 

“Eight years ago there was a population in these towns of 
at least 5,000 people, compared with the 1,200 to-day. . . . 
The people themselves are literally starving to keep up these 
supphes.’’ 

There was the usual bogus inquiry which came to 
nothing. 

Frame, W. B., of the British Baptist Missionary Society, 
in a letter to the author dated March 10, 1904, describes 
the state of the country as noted by him in a trip up-river 
in 1903 :— 
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I am convinced that, with the exception of this very limited 
district (Lower Congo), and, perhaps, that of Stanley Falls, the 
title of * Slave State ’ is very fitting to the rigime that exists. 
... As I traversed the old caravan road to the Pool my eyes 
were opened. Crowds of people passed me every now and then, 
bearing heavy loads of kwanga (cassava puddings) for the State. 
Some were little girls of twelve years of age earring eight 
and ten; some were women converted into sweating beasts of 
burden, for besides the twelve kwanga on the head, they often 
had a baby on the back ; some were men and some were little 
boys. , . . What the State demands is that such and such a 
town shall bring in, say, 250 kwanga every fourth, eighth, or 
twelfth day, according to the distance. What it means to the 
people is nothing to the State, and the cry of the women, who 
have to grind from morning to night to provide and often to 
carry, is not heard by the State officer. The labour is forced. 
. . , The natives have no time for anything else. They are 
slaves. All up the river is the same thing. ... At one place 
where crowds of people ought to have been on the beach we 
found the whole town had fled. Young and old, male and 
female, were hiding in the bush because the fish tax was not 
complete. . , . We visited a town near Lisali where the people 
had recently come from inland to escape the cruelties of the 
rubber tax.’^ 

Frame, W. B., Howell, John, Kempton, S. C., Kirk¬ 
land, R. K., all missionaries of the British Baptist Society, 
were descending the Congo on the missionary steamer 
Goodwill when, on October 29, 1903, they came across, 
when turning a bend of the river, the iollowmg scene at the 
native village of Yandjali, where the steamer was wont to 
call for fuel:— 

**The town was occupied by a party of Congo Government 
soldiers under two white officers. The four missionaries on 
board were horrified to see the native soldiers of the adminis¬ 
tration, under the very eyes of their officers, engaged in mutilat¬ 
ing dead bodies of natives who had just been killed. Three 
native bodies were lying near the river’s edge as the Goodwill 
put into the banks, and human limbs were lying within a few 
yards of the steamer as she sought to make fast. One of the 
slaughtered natives was a child. A State soldier was seen draw¬ 
ing away the legs and other portions of a human body. Another 
soldier was seen standing by a large native basket in which were 
the viscera of a human body. The missionaries were promptly 
ordered off the beach by the two officers presiding over this 
human shambles." 
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Mr. Frame, in a letter to the author, confirms the 
accuracy of the above account:— 

“ Time can never wipe the barbarous scene from our memory. 
The mutilated dead, the mad rushing and firing of the soldiers 
let loose, and the hasty flight of the poor people hunted from 
their homes like wild beasts, made us sick at heart, and when 
we looked into the faces of our black crew we were ashamed, for 
were not these things done in the name of the State, and under 
the eyes of its white officers." 

It is advisable to bear in mind that this incident occurred 
three years sgo, on the main pathway of ^^civilisation! 
Imagine what must take place in centres removed from 
prowling missionaries! 

Williams, A. R., of the Christian Mi^ionary Alliance 
of New York, and Mr. Hall, a West Indian missionary of 
good femily, trained at the Calabar College, Kingston, 
Jamaica, attached to the Baptist Missionary Society of 
Boston, describe in letters to the author published in 1904, 
the impoverished condition of the natives of the Lower 
Congo, whose condition is one of Elysian bliss compared 
with their tortured and oppressed brethren in the vast upper 
region. “ They live on, getting more impoverished every 
year,” says Mr. Hall. “ The soldiers,” says Mr. Williams, 
“ are a perfect terror to the whole place. They rape the 
women, clear the villages of live stock, and generally behave 
in the most oppressive manner.” 

De Lamothe, ex-Governor of French Congo, testifying 
before the Cotelle Commission held in Raris in 1900 to 
inquire into the working of the concessionnaire system, stated 
in reply to questions that thirty thousand natives had crossed 
from the Congo State into French territory owing to the 
ill-treatment meted out to them. 

The American Memorial to Congress presented through 
Senator Morgan on April 19, 1904, contains long accounts 
from several American missionaries working in the Congo 
as to the state of affairs prevailing. It is always the same 
story. Here are some extracts. (Area; central region, 
Domaine Privi,) 

Layton, A. E., reports on children forced to work for the 
State, and the system of hostages or prisoners to compel labour. 
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Dr. Lyon writes: “A close acquaintance with the conditions 
shows the cogency of the natives’ contentions that they are no 
less than slaves to the State. And as slaves I have observed they 
must sometimes make bricks without straw, as when one must 
furnish fish nearly the year round, and he can catch fish only 
at certain seasons. Then one is forced to buy in other parts, 
paying in this way ten to forty times what will be received in 
return from the State Post. To meet these obligations one of the 
remaining members of a once large family had to pawn, ix., sell 
into slavery, a younger member of his family. ‘ The poor people 
of this section (Bolengi, near Cc^uilhatville) are broken-spirited 
and poverty-stricken by an arbifrary and oppressive system of 
taxation.’ ” 

Billington, A. E., reports from Bwembu; ** Men are first 
applied for, and if they do not present themselves, a soldier or 
soldiers are sent, who tie up the women or the chiefs until the 
workmen are forthcoming.” 

Clark, Joseph, reports: “ I have seen men and women chained 
by the neck being driven by an armed soldier. . . . The native 
has no desire for me improvement of his surroundings. He will 
not make a good house or large gardens because it will give the 
State a greater hold on him. His wife refuses to become a 
mother because she will not be able to run away in case of attack. 
Twice this week the people of Ikoko have been rushing off to 
the bush to hide on the approach of a large canoe of soldiers.” 

And so on ad infinitum et nauseam, 

Morrison, William (see above), 1898-1902, First 
accounts made public in 1900. Morrison sent a private 
personal appeal to King Leopold on October 21, 1899, 
(Area : south-western region, Kasai.) 

Describes raiding by State officers and soldiers round Luebo; 
efforts being made to compel the Baluba population of Luebo, 
consisting of several thousands, to remove to Luluabourg, the 
State station, five days distant “ where they would have to work.” 
In July, 1899, heard that a large body of Zappo-Zaps, a cannibal 
tribe, armed and utilised by the State to force rubber from the 
natives—as irregulars in fact—were forcing rubber tribute in 
the Bena Pianga country. Similar information reached Shep¬ 
pard, Morrison’s colleague, at a station nearer the scene of the 
disturbances. A number of the prominent chiefs of the region 
had been invited by the Zappo-Zaps to a conference and 
treacherously murdered. Sheppard went to the spot. He was 
received in a friendly way by the Zappo-Zaps. Saw many burnt 
villages. In the raiders’ stockade where the slaughter had taken 
place Sheppard ‘^saw and counted” eighty-one human hands 
slowly drying over a fire. Outside the stockade more than two 
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score bodies he counted. Some of the flesh had been carved 
off and eaten. Some of the Zappo-Zaps were armed with the 
Albini. 

On May 5, 1903, Morrison addressed a public meeting con¬ 
vened by the Aliorigines Protection Society, and gave a number 
of details of the reign of terror in June, July, and August, 1902, 
in his district, chiefly dealing with man-hunting by State officers 
and troops to recruit soldiers. 

Gilchrist, Sommerville (see above), in comments on the 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry. Published in 
C. R. A. organ, December, 1905. (Area : river bank^ 
central region, Domaine PrivL) Gives in abundant detail 
effects of State “ taxes ” upon the people covering many 
years. 

“ With regard to the causes of depopulation in the Lolanga 
district where I have lived for fourteen years ! emphatically affirm 
that for one who has died of sleeping sickness there have been 
twenty deaths due to lung and intestinal diseases ; and for one 
death due to smallpox, there have been forty due to lung and 
intestinal troubles. . . . The lung and intestinal troubles are 
without doubt due, in a very large proportion of the cases, to 
exposure involved in collecting the taxes, and in hiding from the 
soldiers in the forest, as well as the miserable huts the natives 
now live in, because they have neither time nor heart to build 
better. And all the diseases mentioned with others find ready 
victims in the half-fed people, and produce their fell work with 
the greater rapidity and effect. ... So strong is the passion for 
rubber and copal that the companies and the State on the various 
rivers are continually having disputes about their respective 
boundaries, and overlapping in what they claim to be each 
other's territory in the interior between the tributaries and the 
main Congo. It was one of the commonest occupations of the 
Conmissaires to be settling these disputes. And it was a very 
frequent cause of bloody affrays between the natives serving the 
various companies or State—the trespassing on each other’s parts 
of the forest while out gathering the rubber to meet the respective 
demands made upon them.” 

Whitehead, John, of the British Baptist Missionary 
Society, testified before the Commission of Inquiry on the 
history of his district (Lukolela). Evidence suppressed; 
part published in the C. R. A. organ for December, 1905. 

Mr. Whitehead’s statement traces the history of the 
district from 1891 to 1905. First food taxes, then rubber 
taxes and food taxes. 
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"Until then there had been no demand for rubber. When 
that demand was made and the people objected, an expedition 
went inland about the end of 1901. The prowess of the State 
force was exhibited, chiefs killed, villages destroyed, and the pay¬ 
ment of the tax enforced.” Gives depositions of chiefs and much 
evidence. Protesting to the Governor-General in a letter dated 
April 19, 1904, he calls attention to the system prevailing forcing 
lads to “ sign on ” for twelve years as " labourers.” 

Ruskin, Mrs., of the Congo Balolo Mission in comment 
upon the Report of the Commission of Inquiry. Published 
in C. R. A. organ for December, 1905. She describes the 
beginning of the rubber traffic in the A.B.I.R. concession :— 

" It is interesting to hear the Bongandanga people tell of the 
beginning of the rubber trade. How wonderf^ they thought it 
was that the white man should want rubber, and be willing to 
pay for it [that was in the days antecedent to the decree of 1891. 
—Author] . How they almost fought for the baskets in order to 
bring them in and obtain the offered riches. But they say, 

* We did not know, we never understood what it would become 
in the future.’ Now it is looked upon as the equivalent of death; 
they do not complain so much of want of payment, as that there 
is no rest from the work, and no end to it except death. ... I 
have known women to be taken (as hostages) without any regard 
to their condition, during pregnancy or the period of lactation. 
They were made to work in the sun at grass work or weeding ; 
some were confined in the common prison or hostage house 
without any privacy, and obliged to be at work again in a few 
days with their babies at their backs. The hostage house was 
described to me by a woman who had been imprisoned there ; 
and the details would be-unprintable. . . . Only two epidemics 
of smallpox have been known in the memory of living natives 
at Bongandanga, one in 1901, and the other fifteen or twenty 
years before. Sleeping sickness was absolutely unknown until 
about four years ago. The people are easy victims to it, because 
of lack of food and rest, and exposure to damp, rain, and cold. 
Also they are fast losing any desire to live, and therefore do not 
try to throw off the terrible lethargy which so soon overcomes 
them.” 

Messrs. Gilchrist, Weeks, and other missionaries are 
unanimous in describing the ravages of diseases—sleeping 
sickness, intestinal trouble, pneumonia, etc., to the wretched 
condition of the people owing to the grinding tyranny 
under which they live, to supply King Leopold and his 
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financiers with revenues, and his soldiers and their crowd of 
retainers with food-stuffis. 

Lower, Mr. and Mrs., of the Congo Balolo Mission at 
Ikau. A.B.I.R. concession. Described to the Commission of 
Inquiry in 1904 innumerable outrages perpetrated upon the 
natives in 1902 and 1903. Evidence suppressed. Published 
by the C. R. A. last year. Summary :— 

Natives flogged and shot for shortage in rubber. Names, 
dates, etc., given in great detail. They are all specific cases, of 
which this is a type : " Went to report murder of his mother by 
sentries . . . cruelly treated by sentries in consequence. . . . 
Beaten by sentries during a two weeks' stay in prison; sent back 
to village; died two days later.” Men, women, and children 
given in the lists of the murdered—punishment for delay in 
rubber production. 

Harris, J. H.; Mrs. Harris ; Padfield, Charles ; Stannard, 
Edgar, all testified before Commission of Inquiry of atro¬ 
cities and general oppression and ill-treatment antecedent 
to 1904. Evidence suppressed, published in summarised 
form by C. R. A., 1905. 

Records in 1904 and 1905. 

1904 was chiefly remarkable for the voluminous and 
appalling accounts sent home by the missionaries on the 
A.BJ.R. concession, Messrs. John Harris, Herbert Frost, 
Edgar Stannard, and Charles Padfield—^all of the Congo 
Balolo Mission. Voluminous, detailed, and terrible narra¬ 
tives from the first three named of these gentlemen were 
published in the C. R. A. organ for August, 1904, and for 
many months to come information was regularly supplied 
by them to the author, and supplied by the author to the 
world’s Press. The public is sufficiently fiimiliar with these 
reports—which have, moreover, been confirmed by the 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry—to absolve me from 
quoting from them. It suffices to say that they are con¬ 
cerned exclusively with the atrocities committed by the 
A.B.I.R. "Company” in forcing rubber from the natives of the 
country. At the close of 1905 the Commission of Inquiry 
began its ascent of the upper river, and Messrs. Billin^on, 
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Clark, Grenfell, Scrivener, Gilchrist, Mr. and Mrs. Ham’s, 
Stannard, Ruskin, Gamman, Mr. and Mrs. Lower, Mr. 
Padfield, and Weeks testified before it. Their evidence 
was suppressed; but summaries, in some cases lengthy 
summaries, were published in 1905 by the Congo Reform 
Association.* On August 4, 1905, Sir Charles Dilke 
again brought the Congo question forward on the Foreign 
Office vote. Earl Percy, replying for the then Govern¬ 
ment, stated that Consul Mackie was not allowed to see 
the depositions of the witnesses, but that he “had sent 
home extracts from some of the evidence given at the later 
sittings.” This report of Consul Mackie’s was suppressed 
by the British Government, and every attempt to have it 
produced has hitherto failed; an incident which is curious 
to say the least. 

Further evidence was supplied in the course of 1904 
from other regions. Writing to the author on May 17, 
Mr. Weeks gave details of the treatment of three prominent 
chiefs of his district in connection with incidents arising 
out of the food taxes. Two or three chiefs were placed 
“ in the chains,” and died in them from ill-treatment atter 
a few weeks* incarceration. The third was a fortnight 
“in the chains,** and was fined £10 because his village had 
failed to trap a bush pig, part of the fortnightly tax levied 
by the adjoining Government station. On May 27th 
Mr. Scrivener, in a letter to the author, described another 
journey into the Domaine de la Couronnty peopled by some 
wretched survivors of the rubber hunting orgies in the 
Lake district. He gave abundant details (as usual) of men 
and women shot, women tied up and thrown into the river, 
etc. “Then ensued a series of massacres which would 
be incredible were it not for so much of a like character 
that has been proved only too true. The district is now 
a waste.** 

Mr. Whiteside, of the Congo Balolo Mission, sent a 
long letter to the Belfast News (21st October), describing 
the condition of the I^langa towns. 

* “ Evidence before the Congo Commission of Inquiry.” Price 
2d. Four e<jptions were published. 
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Much Italian evidence was produced in 1905 ; chiefly 
from the Eastern District, and led to stormy scenes in the 
Italian Chamber. 

A long letter to the author from a missionary correspon¬ 
dent in the Katanga district also came to hand. Unhappily 
the writer was terrified—^not unnaturally from the details 
given—lest his name should appear; which deprives his 
evidence of some of its weight in the public estimation. 
The letter was published in the C. R. A. organ for 
September, 1904. It describes the usual proceedings. 
Girls raped and carried off by King Leopold’s officials ; 
chiefs degraded and shot; forced labour; oppression and 
cruelty rampant. 

A further memorial to Congress from the American 
Missionary Societies, dated January 16, 1905, contains more 
evidence from American missionaries. 

Mr, Charles H. Harvey reports :— 

“ The dreadful form of rubber collecting has, among other evils, 
introduced a form of slavery of the worst possible kind. No 
man’s time, liberty, property, person, wife, or child is his own. 
His position is worse than that of the sheep or goats of the white 
man. . . . Even the dreadful horrors of the ‘middle passage’ 
are completely put in the shade by deUberate, demon-like acts of 
atrocity.” 

Mr. H. W, Kirby reports:— 

“ I have just returned to Lukunga after visiting our 15 mission 
stations. The population is decreasing, and during the last 
twenty years has decreased very rapidly.” The first cause of the 
decrease he attributes to “Fighting with the State.” He says: 
“ The further away from publicity the greater the atrocities. I 
have heard much. I could tell much, but you know enough. A 
white officer forcing a native to drink from the water closet; 
shooting down hand-cuffed men; the employment of fierce 
cannibal soldiers that terrorise the people; shooting down twenty 
men to pay for a lost dog.” 

The judgment of the Boma Appeal Court in the J^udron 
case was published by the Congo Reform Assojliation in 
May, 1904. It showed the state of affairs prevaijing in the 
territories of the Anversoise Trust to be si^ljlar in all 
respects to that which obtained when Lacroix^and his co¬ 
adjutors were performing their civilising dee|s; and it 
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showed the complicity of the Supreme Executive in these 
deeds. (Fide Section IV.) 

Letters from the Kasai to the author disclosed further 
risings of the natives a^inst the rubber demands made 
upon them. These risings have since assumed larger 
proportions. 

Mr. T. Ackermann, a Swiss, described in a report sent 
to Herr Ludwig Deuss (a highly respected merchant of 
Hamburg, who has laboured manfully in Germany for the 
cause of Congo reform), atrocities committed in 1902 and 
1903 at Flambi, Fakisuli, etc. (Lomami district). Each 
case stated in great detail, and some of them peculiarly 
horrible: 

“ If the chief does not bring the stipulated number of baskets/ 
soldiers are sent out, and the people are killed without mercy. 
As proof, parts of the body are brought to the factory. How 
often have I watched heads and hands being carried into the 
factory." 

Herr Duess sent a copy of the report to the German 
Government, and 1 transmitted a copy to the British and 
American Governments. Published, minus the names of 
individuals, in the H^est African Mail^ March 3, 1905. 

1905 was notable also for the publication of confidential 
circulars and regulations issued by the agents of the A.B.I.R. 
Society ‘‘Company” to their agents; proving the*com¬ 
plicity of the Home Administration in the taking of 
hostages and other concomitant of the rubber slave- 
trade.* 

Evidence to Hand since the Commission of Inquiry 

VISITED THE COUNTRY. 

No sooner was the back of the Commission of Inquiry 
turned than the regime they had described as wholly 
“ illegal ” and atrocious was again in full swing, and con¬ 
tinues to^y all over the Congo, as it must do, of course, 

i 'ust as ng as England and Europe allow it. King 
.Leopold’sVaim to the land, its products, and its people 

* " ked Rubber," by E. D. Morel. 
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have not been abrogated, but declared afresh; Iknce the 
system under which those claims are upheld has nS^ altered 
one iota, except, for the worse. 

^ The latest information may be briefly summarised. Of 
course^^d unhappily, it only touches a tiny fringe of the 
vast Congo. For the rest, where there are no informants, 
the student is thrown back for positive evidence upon the 
admissions of the Belgian papers. These testify to a grave 
rising in the Ituri region, where “ gold ” has recently been 
discovered. Private information received by the author is 
to the effect that thpe months ago troops were concentra¬ 
ting from all sides at Stanley Falls to dc^ with this rising. 
French advices from the Congo state that King Leopold’s 
troops have been repulsed with the loss of two officers and 
80 men. Belgian papers tell us that 500 soldiers are being 
despatched. Those papers also admit risings on the Kasai, 
the Kwango, and the Busira. In short, the same situation 
obtains as has existed since the Decree of 1891, which 
inaugurated the rubber slave-trade. 

# # ♦ # ♦ 

On January 17, 1905, Mr. Harris writes to the Vice- 
Governor General—who committed suicide* when the 
Commission returned to Boma from their investigations— 
giving a long list of atrocities perpetrated in the Nsottgo 
Mboyo district which he had just visited ; also the names of 
seventy-three adults (including many women) and a number 
of children killed by sentries in that district. On April 4th 
Mr. Stannard writes to the author stating that the Director 
of the A.B.I.R. had repudiated the Commission’s findings, and 
intends to continue as before. Mr. Harris writes to the 
District Commissioner on April loth, pointing out a recru¬ 
descence of the rubber slave-trade, giving details of raids by 
sentries upon villages. Vain protests! Matters go on in 
the old way. Mr. Stannard, writing to the author in the 
same month, says, “ the devil’s work is in full swing again,” 
Further letters from Harris to the District Commissioner 

* The Senior Governor-General is just now reposing in Brussels 
amid bowers of orchids and roses. Vide a recent interview. 
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describing the raiding of Bolumboloko, massacre, hostage 
taking, rape, and so on. 

All last year, and during the present year, up to a few 
days ago, the author, as Hon. Secretary of the Congo 
Reform Association, has been engaged in sending reports to 
the Foreign Office,* proving the prevalence of the same 
condition of things, and not only from the A.B.l.R. district; 
but from the river banks in the Domaine Privi, The Journey 
of Mr. Whiteside and Mr. Stannard in the Upper Lomako 
will be fresh in the public mind. There have been visits of 
“ High Commissioners,” “ Inspectors,” and the Governor- 
General, since the Commission left the Congo. The only 
result has been an aggravation of existing ills; the one new 
feature, the persecution of the missionaries in a determined 
effort to brow-beat them into silence. Massacre, outrage, 
rapine, the river of blood flows on, and the river of gold 
flows in. 

« ♦ ♦ « ♦ 

Since the above was written, evidence has continued to 
accumulate. The Times publishes a long letter from Mr, 
Freshiieldj^. xrovering extracts of letters received by him 
ffom the British and Italian expedition now exploring 
Ruwenzori, and showing oppression, misrule, and brutality 
in the Semliki region (N.E. area: Domaine Privi), A 
considerable amount of information has reached me from 
the Tanganyika region (Katanga Trust) proving beyond 
doubt the existence, with the knowledge and complicity 
of the officials, of the old-fashioned slave-trade by Arabised 
chiefs protected by the Authorities. In the name of 
humanity, will not the German Government disclose the 
reports it has received from its officials in East Africa on 
this subject? 

Mr. Charles Bond (see above) sends detailed reports of 
an aggravation of the food taxes round Lolanga since the 
Governor-General’s visit. 


'All the correspondence exchanged between the Foreign 
Office and the Congo Reform Association is sent to the public 
press, and published in full month by month in the official organ 
of the Association. 


THE BENEFICIARIES 

" Bondage under the most barbarous and inhuman conditions, 
and maintained for mercenary motives of the most selfish 
character.”—^The Marquess of Landsdowne in House of Lords, 
July, 1906. 

** But this labour which is said to be instead of a tax in the 
Congo State, do we know that it goes into the pockets of the 
State or to the public revenue ? There are no public accounts, 
and as long as that is so, and so long as this taxation or this 
labour is levied by companies working for private individuals, 
the Congo State must remain open to the reproach that it is 
imposing not taxes but forced labour for the purposes of private 
profit."—Sir Edward Grey in House of Commons, July, 1906. 

“Let us repeat, after so many others, what has become a 
platitude; the success of this work is the result of an autocratic 
government—that is to say, of the prescience of a single man 
guided by a single thought; it is the work of one sole directing 
will.”— Alfred Poskine, Bilans congolais. 

“To procure for the sovereign a maximum of revenue, such 
has been the object of administrative activity."—Professor F. 
Cattier, Ro3ralist and Annexationist, Teacher of Colonial Juris¬ 
prudence at the University of Brussels. 

The preceding sections have dealt with the history of King 
Leopold’s Congo enterprise and the deeds which have 
characterised it, more especially during the last decade, as 
the effects of the system elaborated in the royal decrees of 
1891-2 have made themselves felt with increasing force 
throughout a steadily widening area. An examination of 
the arguments advanced in favour of that enterprise, or in 
extenuation of its offences, has enabled us to pass succes¬ 
sively in review the general condition of the native peoples 
under King Leopold’s absolutism, the relative criminality of 
the Arab ivory slave-trader and the European rubber slave- 
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trader, the validity of the liquor traffic contention, the 
nature and the working of the judicial system introduced 
into the country, and, finally, the value and extent of the 
positive evidence favourable to the treatment of natives by 
Congolese officials. 

We have now to consider for whom, in whose interests, 
this martydom of the races of Central Africa is being 
inflicted and endured, who are the beneficiaries of the 
rubber slave-trade, what is being done with the profits 
accruing therefrom. 

jK « « # « « 

Before coming to that point, it may be useful to sum¬ 
marise in a few passages the conclusions of the Report of 
the Congo Commission of Inquiry in regard to the two 
main direct causes from which the miseries of the natives 
spring, and as such affecting particularly the efforts made 
n this country to compel exposure and redress, viz., the 
requisitions in india-rubber and the requisitions in staple food 
supplies. 

So far as the rubber “ taxes ” are concerned, the Com¬ 
mission found that “ everywhere on the Congo, and 
notwithstanding certain appearances to the contrary, the 
native only gathers india-rubber under the influence of 
direct or indirect force” (p. 266), and made sundry allu¬ 
sions to what is implied by the word ‘‘ force ” on the Congo, 
viz., indiscriminate massacre, settlements of soldiers in 
rubber-producing villages, uncontrolled and unhampered in 
the execution of their instructions, taking of hostages, 
imprisonment of women and children, flogging, illegal fines 
and punishments, and so on. It thus described the condition 
of the rubber gatherer ;— 

“In the majority of cases he must, every fortnight, go one or 
two days’ journey, and sometimes more, to reach the place in the 
forest where he can find in fair abundance the rubber vine. 
There the gatherer passes some days in a miserable existence. 
He must construct an improvised shelter which cannot obviously 
replace his hut; he has not the food to which he is accustomed; 
he is deprived of his wife, exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather and to the attacks of wild beasts. He must take his 
harvest to the station of the Government or the company, and it 
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is only after that that he returns to his village, where he can 
barely reside two or three days before a new demand is upon 
him ” (p. 192). 

In other words, the native in the subjugated rubber 
districts of the Congo must, on the Commission’s own 
showing, under pain of suffering the various methods or 
retribution alluded to by the Commission, devote over three 
hundred days—under the above-named conditions, conditions 
obviously involving enormous loss of life—per annum to the 
gathering of rubber in order to pay his “ obligatory tax ” 
either to the Congo Government or to its Trusts. 

So far as the taxes in staple foodstufis are concerned, 
the Commission found that around Leopoldville (pp. 174-5) 
and ‘‘all the great centres” (p. 177) the population is 
compelled to bring in every four, seven, or twelve days 
considerable supplies of native-prepared bread, sometimes 
from enormous distances. 

“ As the bread (kwanga) only keeps fresh for a few days, the 
native, even by doubling his activity, cannot free himself from 
his obligations for any length of time. Even if the tax does not 
claim his whole time, he is perpetually obsessed by the thought 
of the next near payment, which causes the tax to lose its true 
character and to be transformed into an incessant corvie** (p. 176). 

< The results noted by the Commission from this “taxa- 
I tion” were depopulation (p. 174), the abandonment of the 
' villages (p. 177), the “general misery reigning” (p. 177). 
The Commission found that the same conditions character¬ 
ised the riverine tribes “taxed” in fish (p. 179)—the same 
recurrent demands, the same depopulation (p. 179), the 
same methods of coercion for shortage (p. 180). 

Beside these admissions, which are here very briefly 
summarised, the remainder of the report is of secondary 
importance. They show us, broadly speaking, the 
population of the subjugated area of the Upper Congo 
divided into two great groups or sections, the rubber 
gatherers and the food suppliers—the first the direct 
suppliers of revenue, the second the indirect suppliers of 
revenue, labouring to feed the army of officials, agents, 
soldiers and their retinue (quartered upon the direct 
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suppliers to compel the incessant output of rubber), and 
to feed the workmen, labourers, woodcutters, station hands, 
and others engaged in various ways in handling, preparing, 
and shipping the rubber to Europe. The admissions of the 
Commissioners show us these two great sections of the 
populace doomed to a perpetual enslavement, working out 
their cruel destiny for alien taskmasters without pause, 
without rest, without hope, growing fewer in numbers, 
impoverished and miserable, and subjected to inhuman 
punishments. To use Professor Cattier’s words : The 
impositions in rubber and foodstufis which weigh upon 
more than half the territory—that is to say, over an area 
three or four times as large as France—^subject the natives 
to a well-nigh continuous slavery ... to a slavery more 
severe than that imposed by the Arabs.” 

* m 0 * 

Why? Why this enslavement and destruction of a 
people ? 

The same old motives which from the beginning have 
been responsible for all the great world tragedies: human 
ambition, greed, and selfishness ? Yes, but let us narrow 
responsibility to its just limits. To arrive at the truth by 
process of questioning is a sound method handed down to 
us by the ancients. 

What in reality is the “ Congo Free State ” ? 

Is it a “ State ” ? 

The fundamental principle of a “State” is the partici¬ 
pation of the people of the land in the government of 
their country. It must be clear to the meanest intelligence 
that the people of the Congo “ State ” do not participate in 
the government of the country. The people of the Congo 
are divided into a number of separate communities and 
tribes, and there has been no attempt to weld together into 
one state-form any of these communities or tribes. Hence 
the word “State” in connection with the Congo enter¬ 
prise is a complete misnomer. 

Is it an African Protectorate or a Dependency ? 

An African Protectorate or Dependency implies the 
establishment or over-lordship by a European nation in a 
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portion of Africa, for its protection against external 
aggression, and for its internal administration through the 
development of the country in the interests of the people of 
the land and of the European nation which has assumed 
over-lordship. No European nation has assumed over¬ 
lordship of the Congo, bu^ with the assent of the Powers, a 
single man. King Leopold II. of Belgium, attributed to 
himself the title of “ Sovereign ” over the communities and 
tribes of the Congo basin. The country is not being 
developed in the interests of the people of the land, nor in 
the interests of a European nation. Hence the Congo 
enterprise is neither Protectorate nor Dependency. 

Then what is the Congo enterprise ? 

It has no precedent: nothing with which it can be 
compared. It is unique. Its component parts are: 

I. A European King (monarch of a small European State 
whose neutrality was guaranteed by the Powers) who 
claims sovereignty over twenty millions of negroes in 
Central Africa. 

II. A staff* of Executive officials who direct the 
exercise of that Sovereignty from a European capital. 

III. A staff* of Executive officials who exercise that 
sovereignty in Central Africa through 

IV. A considerable force of native troops, workmen and 
labourers. 

What interpretation has the Sovereign given to his claim 
of sovereignty over those twenty millions of African men, 
women, and children ? 

He has interpreted—without the consent of the Powers 
—the word sovereignty to mean possession. 

How has he interpreted the word possession ? 

He has interpreted it by an immense appropriation and 
I expropriation. He has interpreted it by conveyancing the 
land of these twenty millions of negroes to himself, and 
I all vegetable and mineral products which that land contains. 
This gigantic property he has divided into various parts for 
the purpose of raising and classifying its revenues. One 
part he has set aside to provide the sums necessary for the 
remuneration of the Executive staff* in Brussels and on the 
Congo, the construction of dwelling-places for the staff* on 
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the Congo, the construction of public works and other 
undertakings required to ensure the working of the 
property. This part of the property (A) he has called 
Domaine Privk^ which by a recent manifesto he has 
altered with fine irony into Domaine National, Another 
part (B) he has handed over for stewardship, on 
various terms, to financiers from whom he has borrowed 
money, or to personal friends and officials of his 
European Court; these, with his assistance, have raised 
capital to work the property thus entrusted to them, and 
formed “Companies” which they have floated on the 
Belgian Stock Exchange: in these “ Companies ” the 
Sovereign holds shares, usually one-half the total number 
issued. A third part (C) he has declared inalienable from 
himself and his heirs for ever : its revenues accrue to him. 
This part is termed Domaine de la Couronne, 

Of what do the assets, or the revenues of this property 
consist ? 

They consist (i) or the produce of the soil which has 
commercial value on the European markets after paying 
expense of handling and transport; (2) the people of the 
land. The climate of the Congo being what it is, the 
produce of the soil is only obtainable by the people of the 
land, and the conveyancing of the former by the sovereign 
to himself would have been but a meaningless operation 
without the services of the people. 

And how are the services of the people secured ? 

The Commission of Inquiry has told us— by “ Force,” 
and force spells, in practice, as the Commission of Inquiry 
has also told us, and as the evidence we have produced 
shows us, the enslaveiiient and destruction erf’ the people 
of the land. 

The “ Congo Free State ” is, therefore, not a State, nor 
an African Protectorate or Dependency, but an estate in 
Africa covering nearly one million square miles, and 
inhabited by perhaps twenty million human beings. This 
estate is claimed by one man—^although he has never set 
foot in it—living in Europe, as his exclusive property, he 
having dispossessed the native inhabitants of their land, and 
the produce of the land which they alone can gather, and 
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enslaved them in their homes to collect that produce for 
himself, and generally to work his property for him. 

And I beg you to recollect that we are not living in the 
times of the Pharaohs, but have entered the twentieth 
century of the Christian era. 

From henceforth let us dismiss from our minds, our 
speech and our writings, the idea that the administration, 
or the maladministration, of an African “ State ” or 
Dependency is in question. King Leopold is the “ State,” 
and King Leopold, absentee landlord of a vast Afncan 
property, is alone in question. 

Above all, let us refrain from referring to the Congo as a 
Belgian Colony, let us avoid writing of “ Belgian misrul^” 
and let us keep from saddling the Belgian people with 
responsibility which is not theirs, save morally, and in that 
respect only a few degrees more so than it is of the British 
and American peoples. 

Until the report of the Congo Commission of Inquiry 
appeared—rafter eight months’ procrastination—^shorn of all 
the evidence placed before it * the Sovereign of the Congo 
enterprise had with considerable skill manipulated Belgian 
public opinion entirely in his favour. Foreign criticisms 
directed against his enterprise had been invariably repre¬ 
sented as an attack upon the Belgian people, and the 
scandals of that enterprise sheltered in the folds of the 


* Lest the wicked Mr. Morel should make good use of it I ** He 
(M. de Cuvelier, King Leopold’s principal Secretaiw in Brussels) 
seemed to think that the renewed demand for publication had 
been suggested to you (Sir E. Grey) with some such sinister 
design by the Congo Reform Association.”—^ir A. Hardinge, 
British Minister in Brussels to Sir E. Grey, March 29 1906. 
“ Allow me to remind you that the step taken by Sir Constantine 
Phipps (Sir A. Hardinge’s predecessor) on January ii last 
followed close upon the letter Mr. Morel addressed to the Foreign 
Office, ‘to suggest that pressure should be brought to bear upon 
the Congo Government to give full publicity to the evidence laid 
before its own Commission,’ and I cannot but believe that that 
suggestion," coming from Mr. Morel, whose role is known to you, 
was aimed at the,Congo State.”—M. de Cuvelier to Sir A. 
Hardinge. April 19, 1906. White Book, June, 1906. 
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Belgian flag and beneath the cloak of Belgian patriotism. 
The Press Bureau persistently fanned this legend, and as 
nearly all the Belgian newspapers were influenced by it, 
and the Belgian people largely ignorant of the true state of 
affairs, the scheme worked with wonderful success. The 
publication of the Report of the Commission of Inquiry” 
says Professor Cattier in the preface to his notable volume,* 
‘‘has transformed as by a magic wand the nature of the 
discussion of Congo affeirs, . . . whoever should have 
alleged a year ago one-tenth of facts which to-day are 
definitely established would have run the risk of prosecu¬ 
tion.” To-day the situation in Belgium has, indeed altered, 
and is discussed with greater fulness in the last section of 
this book. 

Here we will be content with tracing so far as is possible 
under present circumstances how the revenues from the 
Congo enterprise are distributed, and the amount of them. 
Figures are always indigestible to the average reader, but it 
is absolutely necessary in this instance to deal with them. 
We have drunk deep from the well of human misery : the 
well of human greed has now to be explored. 

The King, the reader will remember, has divided his 
self-constituted property, so far as the revenues derived there¬ 
from are concerned, into three parts : 

A. Revenue to cover general working expenses of the 
property : termed “ Government ” or “ Public ” revenue. 

B. Revenues acquired through the allotment of portions 
of the property to “Companies” or Trusts for the collec¬ 
tion of india-rubber. 

C. Personal revenues, inalienable. 

Retaining the fiction of a “ State,” an official bulletin is 
issued several times a year by the Brussels section of the 
King’s Congo staff: and in this official bulletin is given 
each year what purports to be the revenue and expenditure 
of the “State.” These figures are estimates only, and 
printed as such. The actual returns are never issued. 
They are the estimates, be it well understood, of the 


* “Etude sur la situation de I’Etat Independant du Congo." 
Brussels, 1906. 
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revenues derived from the part of the Congo marked A, e,g.y 
the Domaine Privi or National, They profess to be the 
estimated revenues and expenditure of the “ Gk)vernment.” 
Until 1903 they were supposed to represent an estimate of 
the total revenues derived by the “ Government ” from the 
“ State,” the very existence of part C.—with its inalienable 
persond revenues—having been systematically denied, 
although created in 1896.* These estimates have been 
issued since 1891, and for the fifteen years, 1891-1905 
inclusive, figure out as follows: 

Receipts, 250,353,590^ 

Expenditure, 277,491,5691. 

Excess of expenditure over receipts, 27,i37,979r. 

According to the above figures, then, the general 
management of the Congo enterprise has entailed in fifteen 
years an estimated working loss in roimd figures of 

1,085,000. These figures being estimates only are 
valueless. They are not only valueless in the present 
instance, but deliberately misleading. To what extent will 
never be known probably, unless one of King Leopold’s 
Congo staff in Brussels should turn “ King’s evidence.” In 
so far as they are used in argument as indicative of the 
profit and loss on the management of the Congo enterprise, 
they are fraudulent. 

Very few persons have succeeded in ascertaining the 
amount realised by King Leopold’s brokers from the sale of 
the rubber and ivory, which constitute the principal items 
in the estimated revenue obtained from this part A. or 
Domaine Privi of the Congo. M. A. J. Wauters has 
published the figures of the sales effected on the Antwerp 
market for 1895-6-7. Dr. Anton, Professor at the 
University of Jena, was able to give those for 1898. The 
present writer secured from an unquestionable source those 
for 1899 and 1900, and Father Vermeersch, whose sources 
of information like those of the authorities mentioned above, 
have, on this point, never been contested, claims to have 
ascertained the total realisations for 1904 and 1905. The 


* The revelation of its existence was forced by a Parliamentary 
debate in the Belgian House in July, 1903. 
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figures for 1901-2-3 are unhappily still a mystery. 
A comparison of these figures with the estimates will be 
instructive: 


Years. Published estimates. 


1895 

Frs. 1,250,000 

18^ 

II 

1,200,000 

IS 

II 

II 

3,500,000 

6,700,000 

1899 

11 

10,200,000 

1900 

II 

10,500,000 

1901 

II 

17,425,000 

1^2 

II 

15^452,000 

1903 

II 

16,440,000 

1904 

II 

16,440,000 , 

1905 

II 

16,500,000 


Realisations. 

Frs. 5,500,000 (Antwerp) Wauters 
„ 6,000,000 „ „ 

II 8,500,000 „ „ 

„ 9,000,000 „ Anton 

„ 19,130,000 „ Morel 

If I4 i99^>3^ » 

II 

II 

II *“ ““ 

I, 27,057,510 Total Vermeersch 

11 24,061,590 II II 


Thus in the six years for which we possess information 
of the partial realisations of sales, and for the two years 
in which we possess information relating to the total reali¬ 
sation of sales, we find that the estimates are 48,949,400^ 
or just under ^2,000,000 less than the receipts, The first 

2,000,000 unaccounted for ! The misleading character 
of these revenue estimates does not stop there. The esti¬ 
mates include each year a given sum, which varies with the 
years, representing King Leopold’s share in the profits of 
the “ Companies ” which run Part B of the Congo. These 
estimates are entered as ^^produit du portefeuilky^ or proceeds 
from stock held, and a Congo official remarked to Consul 
Casement, with grim irony, that they would be more 
fittingly entitled ^^produit du porte-j^sily* or proceeds from 
the rifle. These estimates are invariably below the actual 
figure. For the two years 1904 and 1905 the estimates 
total 5,272,77of., whereas the proportion accruing to 
King Leopold, as holder of half the shares in three of these 
companies only, amounted to 9,003,914f., an excess or 
nearly /150,000 over the estimates. 

As Thave said the full amounts realised will never be 
ascertained probably, but the above figures are conclusive 
on one point. The revenues from Part A of the -Congo 
territories —Domaine Privl —set aside to cover the expenses 
of running the enterprise have not been less than the expen¬ 
diture as the published estimates would have us believe, but 
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have largely exceeded the expenditure. There has been a 
substantial surplus in the last fifteen vears which can be 
placed with the utmost moderation at ^2,000,000, with the 
certainty of being far below the mark, and that surplus is 
nowhere accounted for. 

We will now turn to Part B, the portion of the Congo 
made over by the King to financiers and friends who have 
floated “Companies” on the Belgian Stock Exchange— 
formed under Congo “ law ” in order to escape control of 
Belgian Company laws—and who dispose of the rubber they 
“collect,” by the means we have noted, chie% on the 
Antwerp market. These “Companies,” or Trusty are 
eight in number. The A, !B. /. R (Lopori and Maringa), 
Anversoise (Mongalla), Kasai (Basin of the Kasai), Com¬ 
mercial Congolais (Wamba), Grand Lacs (Aruwimi), Comite 
Spicial du Katanga (Katanga), Busira (Busira), Lomami 
(Lomami). For all practical purposes we may leave out 
of account in considering the revenues derived from the 
rubber slave-trade up to the present time, the Busira and 
Lomami concessions,, the Grand LacSy or Aruwimi concession 
as it is usually but not quite accurately termed; the Com¬ 
mercial Congolais and the Katanga, The Busira and Lomami 
and Commercial Congolais are relatively small concerns 5 the 
“ exploitation ” of the rubber of the Aruwimi concession by 
the King’s agents only began eighteen months ago, and the 
returns are not yet available. The Katanga concession has, 
for various reasons, been preserved hitherto from showing 
substantial profits; its future would seem to lie in its copper 
mines, which introduces a new element not ripe at present 
for examination. Both the Aruwimi and iCatanga are 
spurces of great potential wealth, and lie outside the scope 
of the present exposi. Up till now the A, B.L R,y Anversoiscy 
and Kasai have been the three great revenue producers 
among the “ Compani^,” and to these I propose to confine 
myself^ 

The A, B, L R, used to be known as the Anglo-Belgian 
India Rubber Company, in which Colonel North was at one 
time interested. Its career of “ prosperity ” began with its 
reconstitution in 1898 as a “Congo” Company, at which 
time, I believe, all British capital was withdrawn. Its 
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nominal capital is ^^40,000, in 2000 shares of /20 each. 
King Leopold possesses 1000 of these shares. paid up 
capital is only /9,28o. Its managing council is at present 
composed of M. A. Van den Nest, Senator; Count J. 
d’Oultremont, Grand Master of King Leopold’s European 
Court; A. de Browne de Tiege, formerly Member of Parlia¬ 
ment for Antwerp, a banker who some years ago lent money 
to the King *; M. Alexis Mols, Count Horace van der 
Burgh, and M. J. van Stappen. M. van Eetvelde, one 
of King Leopold’s princ^al Congo Secretaries of State, 
and Baron Dhanis, an ex-Governor-General of the Congo, 
used to be on the Council; and I believe they are now, but 
1 am not sure. 

The net profits of this concern in six years have amounted 
to i8,004,i72f., and the dividends paid per share to 
8,375f. Thus in six years this ‘‘ Company ” has made 
a net profit of 720,000 out of the rubber slave-trade on a 
paid-up capital of 9,280, and each share of a paid-up value 
of 6s. 6d. has received ;^335 ! The fong’s profits 
may be calculated on these figures. 

But these profits do not stand alone. To stimulate 
interest among the Belgian public in the Congo enter¬ 
prise, shares were split up into tenths, and they are still 
quoted in tenths on the Antwerp Stock Exchange. In 
this manner public speculation was excited, and those 
in the know have done well, for the shares rose prodi¬ 
giously. Thus, in 1899, the Stock Exchange quotation 
for a full share was i7,95of.; in 1900, 25,25of.; 
in 1903, i5,8oof. These extraordinary fluctuations are 
significant of much which goes on behind the scenes at the 
headquarters of the rubber slave-trade. In the three 
years given above the owner of 1000 full shares was 
either a millionaire or next door to it. Let the reader 
judge : 

1000 shares paid-up value. Stock exchange quotations. 

Say ... 1899 ... ;^7 i8,ooo 

„ ... 1900 ... £1,010,000 

„ ... 1903 ... £632,000 


Eight years of slaughter, endemic oppression, and exhaustion 
of the rubber-bearing vines have done their Work. The 
output is falling rapidly, and the full share to-day is onlv 
worth ;^i88. I say ‘‘worth”—^I should have said quoted. 
It is not worth anything like that so far as its Congo 
expectations are concerned, but some of the blood-stained 
profits of former years have been invested in rubber plantations 
in the Malay States, and, doubtless, in other undertakings. 
The “ property ” of this “ Company ” on the Congo is virtu¬ 
ally ruined, and precisely the same history is being repeated 
in the Kasai, to which we will now direct our attention. 

Prior to 1902, the Kasai Basin was the only region of 
the vast Upper Congo left open to trade^ This concession 
had been wrung out of the King by the opposition of the 
Belgian merchants established in the Upper Congo when 
the royal decrees (1891-2) interpreting the rights of 
“ Sovereignity ” into personal possession were promulgated. 
Fourteen Belgian and Dutch merchants bought rubber from 
the natives on fair terms, and did a brisk business. Then 
King Leopold stepped in, and forced these firms to amalga¬ 
mate in a Trust. The natives became the property of the 
Trust, and the rubber in the forests also. The share capital 
is i,oo5,ooof. in 4,020 shares of 25of. per share, of 
which the King holds 2,010. The Administrators in 
Europe are appointed subject to the King’s approval. The 
powers of this Administrative Council are controlled by a 
permanent Committee composed of four members, two of 
whom the King selects; the other two being appointed 
subject to the King’s approval. The King appoints the 
Chairman of the Committee and he has the casting vote. 
The net profits of the concern have been as follows : 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


Francs 1,465,279 
„ 3,687,161 

» 5»597>449 

» 7»543,ooo 


or in four years ;f73i,68o on a capital—fully paid up, I 
believe—of ^^40,200. These shares are also dealt with in 
tenths. The value of the full share to-day is I5,500f.* 


* Which had to be paid back by the Belgian Parliament. 
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* Oct. loth, i6,ooof. 
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The King’s 2,010 shares are worth, therefore, at the present 
figure 1,244,200. The profits of the rubber slave-trade 
are not exactly ne^igeable 1 Twelve hundred tons of 
rubber on a total output of five thousand tons from the 
whole of the Congo were wrung from the Kasai natives 
last year. The state of things in this part of the Sovereign’s 
property must beggar description. According to the best 
authorities the Kasai natives ten years ago were the finest 
races on the Congo, celebrated for “moral and physical 
beauty.” They are now in process of being extirpatea and 
dragged down to the level of the unhappy Mongos, Budjas, 
A-Babuas and other tribes inhabitii^ the rubber zone. 

The history of the third great Trust, that of the Mon- 
galla is more startling than its profits, which, however, are 
not to be despised. The European board consists of 
M. A. de Browne de Tiege (whom, as we have seen, is on 
the A.B.LR. Board), M. C. de Browne de Tiege, M. 
Bunge (the King’s broker) and Baron Goffinet, an “Inten- 
dant of the King’s Civil List,” otherwise stated one of the 
keepers of the Privy Purse—quite a happy family party. 
The capital is 1,700,ooof., divided into 3,400 shares of 
50of. each, of which the King holds 1,700. Moreover 
the King levies 15 per cent, on the Company’s rubber 
profits when a fixed percentage of profit has been reached. 
The net profits of the three fat years 1898, 1899, ^ 9^3 

amounted to / 360,000. Profit taking in 1900, 1901 and 
1902 was sadiy interfered with by the Budjas, a fierce tribe 
which declined to be enslaved. Now the profits are steadily 
rising again, the King having “ taken over ” the business ; 
which means in practical politics that the natives are being 
kept “ at work ” wholly by the King’s troops commanded 
by ofiicers, instead of by the less efficient irregulars raised by 
the Trust and commanded by men of the Caudron type. 
It seems that the Budjas are now “ working well,” and the 
value of a full share (the shares are also quoted in tenths) is 
now ;^28 o. Seventeen hundred shares of a nominal value 
of £^10 = 34,400 ; seventeen hundred shares at ;^28o = 

/476,ooo, Q.E.D. Shortly after the notorious Major 
Lothaire strung up Mr. Stokes to the nearest available tree, 
after a trial which Lord Fitzmaurice has recently called 
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“one of the most disgraceful judicial farces which ever 
sullied the annals of what purported to be a Court of 
Justice,” King Leopold appointed him to the post of 
Managing Director of this concern in Africa, and it is said 
that His Majesty had very weighty reasons for offering this 
most energetic official a lucrative berth—which that berth 
certainly proved itself to be. 

« « « « « 

We now come to Part C of the Congo territory— 
Domainedela whose revenues the absentee landlord 

has appropriated to his own exclusive manipulation. The 
world is not even favoured with estimates of these revenues. 
Sown in blood,* they are harvested in secret. We owe to 
Professor Cattier the first and the only disclosures of their 
amoimt and the disposal of them. Ail we knew prior to 
the appearance of his revelations this year were the names 
of the three gentlemen appointed by the King to manage 
them, viz. : Baron Goffinet, already holding a distinguished 
position—^as we have seen—in the Congo enterprise, Baron 
Raoul Snoy, one of the King’s aides’-de-campy and M. 
Droogmans, secretary for the management of the Domaine 
Prive or A revenues—again a harmonious femily party. 
With great elaboration, by carefully tabulated statistics, by 
a system of double-check worked out in detail Professor 
Cattier has been able to estimate that the net profits pro¬ 
cured from this private preserve have amounted in the last 
decade to a strict minimum of 2,854,000 or nearly 
^300,000 per annum. In the course of the debate in the 
Belgian Chamber last March, M. de Smet de Naeyer, the 
Premier (of whom more anon) and M. de Favereau, the 
Foreign Minister, upon both of whom the Congo autocrat 
can rely under any circumstances, endeavoured to dispute 
Professor Cattier’s figures. But the attempt broke down 
hopelessly. M. de Favereau described the estimates as “very 
much exaggerated” but when pressed to give the actud 

’ Vide Mr. Joseph Clark’s and Mr. A. E. Scrivener’s evidence, 
Section III. See also the terrible accounts gathered by Consul 
Casement from refugees who had escaped froip this territory. 
(White Book, Africa, No. i, 1904). 
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figure, replied, amid laughter, I do not know what it is.** * 
M. de Smet de Naeyer was not much happier. Basing 
himself upon data purporting to fix the total rubber-produc¬ 
ing area of the Congo, and deducting therefrom the area of 
the Domaine de la Cmronne^ he declared that the King’s profits 
had been nearer ^^720,000 than 2,000,000. Asked if he 
‘‘took the responsibility for this figure,” M. de Smet de 
Naeyer answered that he was “ not called upon to establish 
before the House the revenues of the Domaine de la Couronne^^ 
but was merely disposing of Professor Cattier’s “errors.*** 
Unfortunately for the speaker, he was shown at a subsequent 
stage in the debate to have himself been guilty of a 
prodigious error, by including in the rubber-producing area 
of the Congo—^as quoted by him to the House—the area 
covered by all the waterways of the immense fluvial system 
of the country, plus the area where rubber is known to 
exist but where it has not yet been “exploited’*! Hence 
Professor Cattier’s estimates remain unshaken. He might 
easily have been confounded, by the King furnishing the 
Prime Minister of Belgium with the real figure, if that figure 
had been lower than the Professor’s estimates. That the Prime 
Minister was not so furnished is pretty conclusive evidence 
that the real figure is higher than Professor Cattier’s estimates. 

But this terrible critic of the absentee African landlord 
did not end there. He succeeded in obtaining some 
remarkable information as to the disposal of these revenues. 
He found that they were utilised, inter alia^ in the creation of 
a Press Bureau, the subsidising of journalists, newspapers, and 
jurists—for the drawing up of doctrinal theses, whereby the 
King has sought to invest with legality the appropriation of 
800,000 square miles of African territory to himself; the 
construction of a “colonial school” at Tervueren ; the 
construction of a triumphal arch in Brussels, the cost of 
which the Belgian Parliament had declined to sanction 
from the national funds; improvements on a colossal scale 
of the royal residence at Laeken ; last, but not least, the 
purchase of real estate. It was in dealing with the latter 
item that Professor Cattier was specially instructive. He 

* Official shorthand report, Feb.-March, 1906, 
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searched through the register of mortgages for two of the 
wards or districts of Belgium (that of Brussels and that or 
Ostend) and he found that the King had purchased in the 
name of the Domaine de la Couronne (as purchaser) real 
estate to the amount—^as entered on the bills of sale—of 
;^73 i,56o. Eighteen pages of Professor Cattier’s volume 
are devoted to a detailed enumeration of the 115 transac¬ 
tions, officially recorded in these two wards alone. Land, 
houses, gardens, hotels, woods, building ground, stables, etc., 
are mentioned in these astonishing purchases, which, as Mr. 
Harold Spender says,* look “ as if King Leopold aimed at 
using the proceeds of the Congo for turning Belgium into 
his private estate.” I do not know whether Belgian legis¬ 
lation includes what might correspond to our statutes of 
mortmain, but there would seem to be need of something of 
the kind. 

The genius of Leopold Africanus has imagined yet 
another method of acquiring further sums from his African 
property, e,g»^ by means of loans. The nominal liabilities 
of the “Congo State” are considerable. They are as 
follows : 

1888 “Public debt” . . Frs. 150,000,000 

1890 and 1895 debt contracted 


with Belgium . . „ 31,804,405 

1896 Loan . . . . „ 1,500,000 

18^ „ . . . . „ 12,500,000 

1901 „ . . . . „ 50,000,000 

1904 „ . . . . „ 30,000,000 


Or a total nominal indebtedness in round figures of 
£ 11,000,000! 

The 1,500,000 lOO-franc bonds of the 1888 loan are 
redeemable in ninety-nine years by drawings on the lottery 
system. The guaranteed fund being sufficient to provide 
for interest and sinking fund, no interest is paid on the 
issues. According to M. de Smet de Naeyer 900,000 of 
these bonds have been issued. According to Professor 
Cattier the issue of the first 100,000 bonds was “autho¬ 
rised” in February, 1888, and the subscription list was 


» extemporary Review, July, 1996, 
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Opened on March 7 of the same year at the price of 
83f. per bond: a further issue of 800,000 bonds was 
“authorised by the decree of November 3, 1902.*' He 
adds that this issue was partly converted in 1903. If 
M. de Smet dc Naeyer^s figure is accurate—^and his state¬ 
ments as we have seen must be received with caution— 
only 200,000 bonds out of the last authorised issue have 
been converted. A large number of bonds have been 
placed in France, and M. Lucien Coquet, in an able treatise, 
declares that in 1903 the number of bonds negotiable on 
the French market was 796,875.^ Should this be true it 
means that France holds four-fifths of the total issue 
up-to-date, an interesting circumstance deserving of note. 

King Leopold pays no interest to Belgium on the money 
borrowed from her in 1890 and 1895. 

The loans of 1896, 1898, and 1901 bear interest at 
4 per cent., and the loan of 1904 at 3 per cent. The 
bonds created under the 1901 loan are reimbursable in 
ninety years. The bonds issued under the 1904 loan, 
known as the “ 3 per cent. Congo,” bear interest as 
from March i of that year. A portion of this stock was 
placed at par, the balance at a discount ot no less than 
28 per cent. 

In addition to the nominal liabilities mentioned above, 
an indirect debt was incurred in 1901, consisting of a 
guarantee of interest of 4 per cent, on a sum of 
25,000,ooof. raised by the Grand Lacs Trust. 

In his recent manifesto. King Leopold expresses his 
intention of raising a further loan of 100,000,ooof.— 
four million sterling. 

What has King Leopold actually received from these 
loans ? 

It is impossible to say with certainty. Professor Cattier, 
after an elaborate analysis—based upon the sums set aside in 
the annual Congo estimates for interest on loans—reckons 
the figure at 3,200,000, exclusive of the 1888 loan. The 
yield from the 1888 loan he reckons at 2,000,000: total 

* Lucien Coquet, Fragments d'une etude sur les secrets 
d’Etat.” Paris, 1903. 
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;^5,200,ooo. A long and heated discussion took place in 
the Belgian Chamber over these figures last March. The 
upshot of it was that an actual yield of a little over 
£3,000,000 was admitted by M. de Smet de Naeyer, who 
gave no proof —various speakers pointed out—that the 
larger sum estimated by Professor Cattier did not approxi¬ 
mate more closely to the truth. 

And now let us sum up this astonishing series of 
facts. 

King Leopold starts upon his Congo career by declaring 
that he has taken in hand a philanthropic enterprise. 
Stanley came over to this country as his mouth-piece, and 
—doubtless quite sincerely at the time—chided his audience 
for a latent scepticism, or lack of “sentiment.” They 
could not, he told them “ appreciate rightly, because there are 
no dividends attached to ity this restless, ardent, vivifying and 
expansive sentiment which seeks to extend civilising 
influence among the dark places of sad-browed Africa.” 

For several years the King sinks 40,000 per annum in 
the Congo, which he is gradually taking steps to turn into 
his private possession with everything animal, vegetable, 
and mineral within it included. 

He publishes annual statements which profess to be 
estimates of the total revenues acquired by this philanthropic 
enterprise, and he invites the world to note that during the 
last fifteen years, notwithstanding his royal liberality, the 
enterprise shows a loss of £1,085,000. 

Upon examination those estimates are found to have 
been below the receipts by something like £3,000,000, so 
that an alleged loss is converted into a profit of nearly 
£2,000,000 nowhere accounted for. 

It transpires, moreover, that the King is the holder of 
shares in rubber “ Companies,” which he has caused to be 
formed and floated in Brussels and on the Congo, and 
which he controls through his creatures, and that the 
stock-exchange value of his holdings to-day is £2,000,000. 

It transpires further that—after concealing the fact for 
eight years—^the King has set aside a portion of the Congo 
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four times the size of England, Scotland, and Wales, for 
himself exclusively, and that the net revenues he has derived 
therefrom in ten years amount to ^^2,854,000. 

Thus we find that the King’s philanthropic enterprise has 
in the last fifteen years produced a net profit of just under 
/5,000,000 instead of a deficit of 1,085,000, and that the 
dose of these fifteen years finds the King in possession of 
shares in three rubber Companies” of a total stock- 
exchange value of 2,000,000, apart altogether from the 
enormous potential value of his holding in two other Congo 
‘‘Companies”—the Katanga (and its subsidiaries) and the 
Grand Lacs or Aruwimi. Holder of these shares, in two 
cases for eight years, in one case for four years, he has been 
in a position to reap all the profits from speculation thus 
afforded, and with the greater facility since the large 
proportion of shares held by him, carried with it control of 
the market. 

The picture is completed by the revelation that to meet 
an alleged published deficit of £ 1,085,000, he has contracted 
nominal debts to the amount of ^ 11,000,000 from which 
he has, admittedly, received ^3,000,000 ! 

The whole of these vast sums are the proceeds of the 
rubber slave-trade of the Congo, raised directly or indirectly 
from the unspeakable oppression, misery, and partial ex¬ 
termination of the native of Central Africa. 

Crime so awful, scandal of such magnitude, tragedy so 
immeasurable—the world surely has never seen their like 
in combination. 

The question with which this section is headed is now 
answered, and the facts herein tabulated can only be 
disproved in one way, viz.: by the production of audited 
balance sheets of the Congo revenues, covering the last 
fifteen years. And these will not be forthcoming. 

King Leopold is the main beneficiary of the rubber 
slave-trade : a long way behind him, the chosen few whom 
choice or temporary necessity have caused to be selected as 
participants in the royal spoil. As a Belgian writer puts it: 

“ The slave-trade has been re-established for the benefit of 
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King Leopold and twenty rich families in Belgium.” It 
bodes little what the sovereign of the Congo has done with 
this ill-gotten wealth. If he had spent it all, and all the 
additional wealth it has enabled him to amass in other fields, 
in charitable institutions, the crime, the scandal, and the 
tragedy would remain. True to his r$le King Leopold now 
seeks to pose as the celestially appointed agent to stem the 
ravages of malaria and sleeping-sickness. He has given 

1,000 to Sir Alfred Jones—his Liverpool Consul and 
the ocean-carrier of his rubber—for the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine (an admirable institution of which Sir 
Alfred Jones is the president), and in his recent manifesto 
offers to spend 12,000 towards “fighting” the sleeping 
sickness. The mere idea of a grant of 12,000 out of as 
many millions wrung from the Congo natives, fills this 
royal Pecksniff with such emotion at his own goodness 
that he declares :— 

“ If God gives me that satisfaction (victory over sleeping sick¬ 
ness) I shall be able to present myselt before His jud^ent-seat 
with the credit of having performed one of the finest acts of the 
century, and a legion of rescued beings will call down upon me 
His grace." * 

Prodigious I One feels inclined to suggest a special form 
of prayer for the use of the royal benefactor somewhat after 
this wise:— 

**Oh 1 Almighty God, from my ill-gotten millions I devote unto 
Thee the colossal sum of twelve thousand pounds, to save Thy 
people in Africa from a disease which my policy towards them, 
by increasing their impoverishment and misery,* by destroying 
their confidence,* by robbing them of their staple food supplies,* 
by plunging them in wretchedness and despair,* has largely 
increased.* Stained as my policy is, with crimes innumer^le. 
Thou wilt appreciate the extent of this, my pecuniary sacrifice. 
At the touch of my royal robe, whole tribes have disappeared as 
though struck down with a mysterious pestilence. The progress 
of my triumphal march through the Equatorial forest is marked 
by the bleached bones of men and women. But all good deeds 
have their painful sides, and what is the evil wrou^t, besides 

* Royal manifesto, June, 1^06. 

* Evidence before Ck^mmission of Inquiry. 
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these twelve thousand golden pieces which I offer upon this my 
sacrificial altar, for the salvation of those of my black subjects 
whose eyehds (unhappily for them) are not yet closed in ^cep 
eternal r* 

It bodes little whether the bulk of this money has been, 
and is being expended on what the King considers the 
interests of Belgium—we shall see in the next section the 
peculiar way in which those interests are regarded by him. 
Obviously he cannot spend it all on himself, or his friends 
of either sex. The improvements at the Laeken Palace are 
to cost, when completed, 1,200,000. The triumphal 
arch erected in Brussels, and which the nation did not 
require, cost ;^200,ooo. Plans have recently been submitted 
to His Majesty for the erection of an enormous statue of 
himself mounted on a charger to be erected in Brussels in 
1910 at a cost of /150,000. The investigations into the 
value of real estate ne has purchased in Belgium have only 
begun. Professor Cattier has proved purchases totalling 
/yS 1,560. Monsieur Vandervelde was able to inform the 
Belgian Chamber last March that Professor Cattier’s dis¬ 
closures by no means exhaust the list; that more real 
estate has been bought by the Domaine de la Courmne ” 
in the provinces of Louvain, Namur, and Luxemburg.* 
The same speaker alleged that other properties had been 
purchased by the King in the name of Baron Goflinet (with 
whom the reader will be familiar).* It is, of course, well 
known that the King owns large properties on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, notably at Cape Ferrat, where a magnificent residence 
and grounds are occupied by ‘‘Madame la baronne Vaughan.” 
The French Government declined to recognise the 

Domaine de la Couronne*^ as a valid purchaser, and the 
property was acquired in the name of the King’s medical 
adviser.^* M. Vandervelde estimates the purchase, price of 
the properties at Cape Ferrat, and in Brussels under the 
name of Baron Goffinet at ^^680,000 ; and he is exception¬ 
ally well informed. It is, of course, equally well known 
that the King has invested large sums in Chinese railways, 
and in Persia, and there are rumours that his agents are 


conducting negotiations in San Domingo and Bolivia. He 
is reported to have invested 600,000 in Suez Canal stock.* 
Very large sums have certainly been expended in the cam¬ 
paign of mendacity organised throughout the world hy his 
Press Bureau, especially in France, the United States, Italy, 
and Germany. A great deal of information has come into 
my hands on this subject, but not in a form which renders 
publicity always possible, or internationally desirable. There 
is not a well-informed Frenchman on Colonial affairs but 
knows that the present admittedly deplorable state of afBiirs 
in the African territory of France bordering King Leopold’s 
preserve, is the outcome primarily of Leopoldian intrigue 
with a golden lining. The men who in France are 
struggling against the innoculation of French Colonial ideas 
by the Leopoldian virus—Anatole France, Francis de 
Pr&sens^, Paul Viollet, Gustave Rouanet, Pierre Mille, 
F 61 icien Challaye, and others—^are fighting not only for the 
feir feme of their country, but—as we are fighting here— 
for the preservation of the native races of Central Africa, 
for the salvation of the African tropics from the destructive 
blight of Leopoldian precept and example. That great 
man, de Brazza, seeing with his own eyes the result of 
imitating Leopoldian methods in the French Congo, whither 
he had been sent on a mission of investigation by his 
Government, had determined to consecrate the rest of his 
life to opening the eyes of the French people, and fighting 
the modern skve-trade. Death has robbed us of him. But 
his Memoirs remain. May Madame de Brazza be inspired 
to give them to the world. 


* Le Patriate (Royalist and Catholic), Brussels, August, 1905, in 
an interview “ with an eminent authority of the first rank.” 


* Official Parliamentary Report. • Ibid. 
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THOU ! 

Did King Leopold know that the concomitants to the 
enormous revenues he has been drawing from the labour 
of the Congo races were the misery, degradation, enslave¬ 
ment and partial extermination of those peoples ? 

« « * * * « 

Does the question require an answer, other than the 
answer these pages supply ? 

Remember that power has been and is vested in him 
alone ; that that power is absolute, all controlling and 
directing ; that his Congo staflF in Brussels is not composed 
of responsible officials, but of men whom he himself has 
select^ and keeps upon it, revocable at his will and pleasure, 
answerable to him done, paid out of his African revenues, 
men to whom no initiative is allowed, who are there to do 
his bidding, whose position is wholly dependent upon a 
slavish submission to his commands. 

Remember that these men—if responsibility be shifted 
from the royal shoulders on to theirs—stand condemned 
on the face of the Report of his own Commission, stand 
condemned at the bar of civilisation, of having directed 
for fifteen years, from their offices in Brussels, a vast system 
of criminal oppression the like of which the world has 
never seen. 

Remember that if the royal master was ignorant of their 
misdeeds, they have betrayed and disgraced him before the 
imiverse, they have bespattered the royal robe with blood, 
they have branded the royal name with infuny, they have 
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been wicked servants; and their offence is the greater 
since he has profited from it, largely profited, profited beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 

Remember that he has retained them in office, and that 
a Minister of Great Britain to the European country over 
which he rules as constitutional monarch, has still to con¬ 
duct diplomatic negotiations through them^ on behalf of the 
Government of his Britannic Majesty ! 

Remember that his Congo staff in Africa does but apply 
and carry out the instructions it receives from Brussels, and 
that the Governor-General is his “ mandatory.” 

Remember that fourteen years ago he, by secret decree * 
—the contents of which were unknown until years later— 
gave to that staff a command which was to regulate their 
whole conduct, to be the motive force directing them, their 
paramount duty and their first consideration; and that 
command was to raise revenue. 

Remember that for eleven years out of those fourteen 
the natives were “by force”* compelled to provide this 
revenue, illegally,* with no limitation as to quantity or 
time, and that members of his staff received in various forms 
commission proportionate to the revenue they secured.* 

Remember that in the eleventh year, when revelations 
increased and multiplied every day, this raising of revenue 
“ by force ” was for the first time legalised, but limited 
by law in such a way as to provide that no native should be 
called upon to labour for the royal majesty in Brussels at 
the utmost more than forty hours per month or sixty days 
per annum.* 

Remember that three months after the promulgation or 
this legal decision—which had then become the law of the 
country—the King’s “ mandatoiy ” in Africa issued a 
private circular to the local staff to the effect that the 
revenues, under this new law— which restricted to a fixed 
duration of time demands that for the eleven preceding years had 
been unrestricted and unlimited —should not only be main¬ 
tained at their previous figure, but should show “ constant 


* December 5, 1891. 

» Commission of lnquiry’§ Rfport. 
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progression”* : and that one year after the new law had 
come into operation (November-December, 1904) the 
natives were being requisitioned “ by force ” to the raising 
of revenue for a minimum of three hundred days in the 
year.* 

Remember that from this supreme “ illegality ” sprang 
acts all of them equally illegal according to the laws of 
the country, propounded for the ostensible purpose of pro¬ 
tecting the native against outrage, which the supreme 
‘‘illegSity” rendered habitual and inevitable ; such as armed 
expeditions illegally sent against native communities, un¬ 
willing or unable to supply revenue in quantities considered 
requisite by the local members of the royal staff, who 
received a commission on that revenue ; the seizure of men 
and women and their illegal retention in hostage-houses, 
and so on. 

Remember that all this while if data on the abominations 
committed under this illegal system for raising revenue in 
accordance with the King's command were accumulating 
in the mission stations, they were also accumulating in the 
official records and in the Public Prosecutor's office, which 
is supervised by the King’s “ mandatory ” 5 and that the 
King’s Commissioners have declared that the material for 
the affirmations their Report contains, and for the con¬ 
clusions at which they arrived, was supplied not so much 
from the evidence placed before them by European and 
native witnesses as from the examination of these official 
records .3 

Remember that no members of the King’s Executive 
staff in Africa have been prosecuted or even dismissed the 
royal service, but on the contrary have been honoured, 
promoted, and remunerated. 

Let those who from motives imquestionably good in the 
eyes of the men who hold them, motives made up of 


traditions and a general trend of ideas that have much to 
recommend them in ordinary cases, seek some loophole 
of escape from a grim logic which will not be gainsaid, and 
find it in ‘‘ Sinning Concessionnaire Companies ” 5 let them 
remember who these “ concessionnaires ” are, and what 
these “ Companies ” are ! Farmers of a portion of the royal 
revenues ; organisations created and operating under the 
King's African code of laws, subjected to no control from 
the machinery of a European judicature. 

Let them remember that the men on the Councils of 
the headquarters of these concerns are the King’s Congo 
bodyguard ; that all these years they have acted in the 
closest partnership with him—officers of his Privy Purse, 
functionaries at his European Court, bankers ever obsequious 
to the royal call! 

Let them remember that these men still bask in the 
royal smile, these ‘‘ Companies ” still operate, the King’s 
steamers still convey to their agents in Africa the rifle and 
cap-gun, the cases of cartridges, caps and loads, by which 
means they ‘‘ stimulate ” for themselves and for the King 
the rubber output! 

Like the Brussels Executive Staff, like the Congo Execu¬ 
tive Staff; the so-called concessionnaires^* the titled partners 
in guilt, the financial vampires in co-equal infamy, the 
beneficiaries from uniformity in outrage, remain. 

The handwriting is on the wall! It blazes forth in letters 
of fire! They will burn through the ages unquenchable, 
ineffaceable, a transcendental testimony to the possibilities 
of individual crime, a supreme warning to mankind, and 
in the dim hereafter those who read them with happier 
hearts and in happier times will recollect that their message 
it was which pronounced the final judgment upon autocratic 
rule in the world of men. 


* Commission of Inquiry’s Report. 

* Ibid. These demands continued as soon as the back of the 
Commission was turned, and they continue to this day, 
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